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Bank and its affiliated institutions have 
been somewhat larger than last year. In 
all instances the profits shown are net, 
after setting aside the necessary amounts 
to take care of all losses realized or an- 
ticipated. Liberal provision has also been 
made for the payment of all taxes, both 
Federal and local.” 


REPORT OF THE HIBERNIA BANK 
& TRUST COMPANY 


Tue fifty-sixth annual report of the 
stockholders of the Hibernia Bank & 
Trust Company, New Orleans, La., 
dated December 31, 1926, calls atten- 
tion to the fact that owing to adverse 
agricultural conditions bank deposits 
during the last year have been generally 
somewhat lower in the South, although 
there has been a plentiful supply of 
money all the year. The net earnings of 
the bank are reported as satisfactory and 
after making the usual allowance for 
doubtful accounts, a dividend of 18 per 
cent. for the year was paid. 

In addition, the Hibernia Securities 
Company, Inc. (whose common stock is 
owned by the shareholders of the 
Hibernia Bank & Trust Company) has 
declared its usual 20 per cent. dividend, 
or $2 per share on its common stock of 
$10 par value thus bringing the total 
1926 disbursements on the bank’s shares 
up to 20 per cent. 

It was also reported that the Hibernia 
Mortgage Company has completed its 
second year of successful operation. 


NEW ENGLAND PROSPERITY 
INDICATED 


New England's continued prosperity is 
reflected in the latest figures issued by 
the First National Bank of Boston. For 
the third time within one year this bank’s 
published statement of condition shows 
total deposits of over $300,000,000. The 
latest figure of $308,000,000 is the 
largest ever reported by a New England 
bank. It is about 30 per cent. of the 


total clearing house deposits in Boston. 

The bank’s oft-repeated faith in the 
present and future of New England ap- 
pears to be fully justified. 


COMING BANKERS’ 
CONVENTIONS 


ALABAMA BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
Birmingham, May. Secretary, H. T. Bartlett, 
American Trust & Savings Bank, Birming- 
ham. 

CANADIAN BANKERS  ASSOCIA- 
TION, Montreal, November 11. Secretary, 
Henry T. Ross, Dominion Express Building, 
Montreal, Quebec. 

DELAWARE BANKERS  ASSOCIA- 
TION, Wilmington, March 3. Headquarters, 
Hotel dePont. Secretary, W. K. Ayres, as- 
sistant treasurer Wilmington Trust Company, 
Wilmington. 

IDAHO BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
Hayden Lake, June. Headquarters Bozanta 
Tavern. Secretary, J. S. St. Clair, vice-presi- 
dent Boise City National Bank, Boise. 

ILLINOIS BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
Danville, June 23-24. Secretary, M. A. 
Graettinger, 208 South LaSalle street, Chi- 
cago. 

KANSAS BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Manhattan, May 18-20. Headquarters, Kan- 
sas State Agricultural College. Secretary, 
W. W. Bowman, Hotel Kansan, Topeka. 

NEW MEXICO BANKERS ASSOCIA- 
TION, Deming, October. Secretary, M. F. 
Barnes, First National Bank Building, Albu- 
querque. 

NORTH CAROLINA BANKERS ASSO- 
CIATION, Pinehurst, April 21-23. Head- 
quarters, Carolina Hotel. Secretary, Paul P. 
Brown, Raleigh. 


NORTH DAKOTA BANKERS ASSO- 
CIATION, Jamestown, June. Headquarters, 
Gladstone Hotel. Secretary, W. C. Mc- 
Fadden, 54 Broadway, Fargo. 

OKLAHOMA BANKERS _ ASSOCIA- 
TION, Oklahoma City, May 10-11. Head- 
quarters, Huckins Hotel. Secretary, Eugene 
P. Gum, 907-8 Colcord Building, Oklahoma 
City. 

SOUTH DAKOTA BANKERS ASSO- 
CIATION, Deadwood, July 1-2. Head- 
quarters, Franklin Hotel, Secretary, Geo. A. 
Starring, Huron. 

TEXAS BANKERS ASSOCIATION, EI 
Paso, May 10-12. Secretary, W. A. Philpott, 
Jr., Dallas. 





BERMUDA HAS MANY WINTER 
ATTRACTIONS 


most equable in the world is due to 

Bermuda's geographical position—its 
proximity to the Gulf Stream, which 
gives it a winter temperature of from 
60 degrees to 70 degrees Fahrenheit. 


[= wonderful climate, said te be the 


A yacht race—one of the many in- 
teresting outdoor sports of the island. 


The climate is one of the chief rea- 
sons for Bermuda's popularity as a win- 
ter resort and as it becomes known to 
more Americans its popularity grows. 
This year, since the season is opening 
unusually early, it promises to exceed 
any previous one in popularity and al- 
ready many Americans who rent or own 
homes in Bermuda are there or have 
booked passage for early in the year. 

Most of the hotels are open through- 
out the year. The Princess, however, 
opened December 13, the new Bermu- 
diana December 20 and the Hamilton 
will open January 10. 


When you arrive in Bermuda, only 
two days from New York, you will be 
fascinated by the gorgeous display of 
flowers everywhere and the wonderful 
sunshine, balmy air and exquisite views 
when walking, driving or bicycling on 
the smooth white coral roadways. 

You will also find all sports awaiting 
you—golf on splendid eighteen and nine 
hole courses that would appeal to any 
golfer, numerous public and private ten- 


One of Bermuda’s many attractive 
cottages. 


nis courts, wonderful sailing in Bermuda 
boats of every description, either surf or 
smooth water bathing from marvelous 
pink coral beaches, riding and herse rac’ 
ing, wonderful caves, and sea gardens 
visible thirty feet through the clearest 
water in the world, in addition to the 
indoor entertainments at the many fine 
hotels—dancing, bridge parties, etc. 
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Editorial Comment 
AMERICAN FOREIGN RELATIONS 


N various quarters of the world 
] trouble seems to be brewing for the 

United States of America. A prime 
source of the difficulty lies in the real 
or alleged exploitation of other lands by 
American bankers and financiers. The 
banker, especially of the “international” 
type, is always a convenient scapegoat. 
When you can’t blame anyone else, 
blame the banker. 

Where the eagerness of undeveloped 
lands to acquire outside capital is 
matched by their respect for the obliga- 
tion thus assumed, difficulties of the char- 
acter indicated rarely arise. Of the truth 
of this statement there are two examples 
close at hand. 

Prior to the Great War the United 
States had been a large and persistent 
borrower of foreign funds. By the help 
of British, French, Dutch, Belgian and 
German capital our railways were built 
and the resources of the country were 
more rapidly developed than would 
otherwise have been possible. As a re- 
sult of the loans made to the United 
States by the countries mentioned no 
political complications developed. Again, 
in recent years the United States has 
made large investments in Canada, but 
our relations with that country remain 
most cordial. 

Presumably, in both cases, the reason 
why this use of foreign capital has led to 
no untoward results may be attributed 
to the fact that the borrowers have re- 
spected their obligations. 

Concessions for banking, mining, 
railway construction, oil development, 
etc., are on a somewhat different footing 


from foreign loans, but it is suspected 
that even here the same principle ap- 
plies, and that if the countries granting 
these concessions would abide by their 
terms there would be no trouble. The 
situation is rendered more difficult by 
changes in the viewpoint of governments: 
one wishes to encourage the coming in 
of outside capital, but a new regime has 
a different view. But it is clear that if 
some of these concessions are to have any 
real value to the concessionaires they 
must extend over a long term of years 
and not be subject to the whims of execu- 
tives with socialistic hobbies. 

It was evident that when the United 
States entered largely into making for- 
eign loans we opened the door to inter- 
national complications of various kinds. 
If we wish to continue to make invest- 
ments abroad on a large scale, we may 
as well make up our minds to shoulder 
the responsibility such a policy entails. 

The criticism of America on the 
grounds indicated may call into question 
the desirability of our continuing to 
make investments abroad. Many lead- 
ing bankers, economists and industrialists 
have pointed out the advantages that 
would flow from such investments. One 
purpose of foreign investing is to secure 
for the investing nation a supply of food 
and raw materials for use in manufac- 
turing. This is one reason why Great 
Britain found it advisable to send her 
capital all over the world. The United 
States has less need to invest on this ac- 
count, although we do import several 
kinds of food in large volume—coffee 
and sugar, etc—and we must also buy 
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much raw material abroad. Where for- 
eign loans are wisely employed in en- 
larging production and in creating new 
wealth, they not only benefit the bor- 
rowing country, but enable the latter to 
buy more largely from the country mak- 
ing the loan. There are other advan- 
tages in foreign investing, of which only 
one more need be mentioned. In time 
of stress such investments constitute a 
resource of the greatest value. Great 
Britain’s investments, in the United 
States and elsewhere, were largely in- 
strumental in sustaining the finances of 
that country during the Great War. 

With all these and other benefits ac- 
cruing from foreign investing, there is 
much to be said on the other side, 
especially in the case of a country com- 
paratively new and undeveloped like the 
United States. All things considered, 
there is probably no place in the world 
where our capital can be as wisely, safely 
and profitably employed as within our 
own borders. Should we find it neces- 
sary, in order to secure certain kinds of 
food and raw materials not produced at 
all or in an insufficient volume within 
the borders of the continental United 
States, we can get nearly everything we 
need from Hawaii, Porto Rico and the 
Philippines, which are American terri- 
tory, and from Cuba, our near neighbor 
and friend. 

In pointing out these matters it is 
merely sought to call the attention of 
our own people—and of others who may 
be interested—to what may come to be a 
desirable reversal of our present attitude 
of mind regarding foreign loans. The 
American with funds to invest has a 
choice of forty-eight states, in a number 
of which are undeveloped resources of 
vast extent awaiting but the magic touch 
of capital to translate them into usable 
wealth. Such investments will arouse 
no hostility, but will be welcomed, and 
they will result in the development of 
our own wealth instead of that of pos- 
sible economic and political rivals. 

This may be called a selfish view, but 


the investment of capital abroad hardly 


takes place in any case on altruistic 
grounds. Manifestly, however, it is not 
an enlightened view of the matter in the 
present disturbed condition of the world. 
A wise use of borrowed capital will help 
in restoring economic equilibrium and 
should benefit both lender and borrower. 
In this belief large investments of 
American capital have been made in 
other lands. Probably this flow of funds 
abroad will continue, but recent events 
have raised the questions indicated above. 
Of course, it is fully understood that 
propaganda exists having for its object 
the creation of hostility toward America 
of a political and financial character. A 
sufficient reply to this campaign is that 
in making foreign loans we are but doing 
the same thing long done by Great 
Britain, France, Belgium, The Nether- 
lands and Germany, to the great benefit 
of these countries and of the world at 
large. They charge us with imperialism 
—a charge which only our comedian 
Will Rogers could properly answer. 

The conduct of the foreign policy of 
the United States lies in the hands of 
the President, and Mr. Coolidge is above 
all else prudent. He can be trusted. His 
course should have the support of the 
people. 


A RECORD YEAR FOR BANK 
EXCHANGES 


UCH interest attaches to the 
M fact that bank exchanges in the 

United States reached the high- 
est point ever recorded last year. As 
the country has grown in wealth, popu- 
lation and business activity, it is quite 
natural that bank exchanges should in- 
crease, and the fact that 1926 was a 
record year is largely explained by this 
growth. 

But there is another aspect of the mat- 
ter of very deep interest at the present 
time. Does this high figure of bank ex- 
changes represent a culminating move- 
ment of periodic business activity and 
speculation foreshadowing an early re’ 
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action? Record figures of various kinds 
generally have presaged such a reaction. 
But can anyone say that the culminating 
point has yet been reached? A record 
was set in 1926, but how do we know 
that 1927 will not set a still higher 
record? 

Long ago somebody discovered that 
this country was subject to crises and 
depressions every twenty years. In 
proof of this was cited the occurrence 
of these phenomena in 1817, 1837, and 
1857. But the next crisis, that of 1873, 
which was not due for four years, some- 
what disturbed the validity of this theory. 
But it received support again in 1893. 
The next crisis, that of 1907, was some 
six years ahead of the schedule. If the 
twenty-year interval rules, we might ex- 
pect something to happen this year. 

What truth there is in the theory of 
periodicity of panics, and the length of 
time intervening between them, may be 
left to the financial prognosticators and 
soothsayers. The business cycle may be 
a fact or a theory. At any rate, we can- 
not infer that if the length of time be- 
tween a crisis was twenty years in 1817 
or in 1907, that it must be the same 
today. As the business machinery has 
been speeded up, the time might be less; 
but as great improvements have been ef- 
fected in business methods, the interval 
might be greater. Some of the causes of 
financial crises have been removed alto- 
gether, such as controversy over the 
standard of value and the scramble for 
bank reserves. It is not quite clear, how- 
ever, whether inflation of credit has not 
largely counterbalanced these gains. 

It was expected that the pace of busi- 
ness would be slackened more in 1926 
than was actually the case. The large 
bank exchanges indicate continued ac- 
tivity in business and speculation. Had 
there been more moderation last year, 
the future would be less uncertain. At 
present there seems no reason why 1927 
should not be as good or better than 
1926. One thing may be predicted with 
certainty: That should a reaction occur 
in 1927 ‘it will not be due to the fact 


that we are twenty years away from 
1907. 


EXTENSION OF REDISCOUNTING 
Bree the adoption of the Fed: 


eral Reserve System rediscount- 

ing by banks was not generally 
considered in a favorable light. In fact, 
in looking over a bank’s statement, the 
item styled “rediscounts and bills pay- 
able” was interpreted as a sign of weak- 
ness. This situation has been altered 
since the Federal Reserve banks went 
into operation, although some banks still 
take pride in showing in their statements 
‘“rediscounts with Federal Reserve Bank, 
none.” 

No doubt the ability to obtain redis- 
counts through the Federal Reserve 
banks is a valuable privilege, and en- 
ables the banks employing it to be of 
greater service than would otherwise be 
possible. But it is a privilege capable 
of being abused, and probably there has 
been a tendency of the member banks to 
utilize this right to a greater extent than 
is desirable. The Federal Reserve banks 
can hardly be criticised, because they 
have no discretion provided the paper 
offered them is eligible for rediscount. 
The best they can do is to raise the rate 
when the offerings are excessive or when 
from other causes it may be considered 
wise to impose a check on rediscount 
operations. 

Since the institution of the Federal 
Reserve System the kinds of paper eli- 
gible for rediscount have been extended 
beyond the scope originally contem- 
plated, until we are approaching perhaps 
dangerously near to including permanent 
warehouse receipts and mortgages in the 
same class with commercial paper. 

Lately there has been organized a re- 
discount corporation whose purpose is to 
handle the paper arising from instalment 
buying. Without in the least reflecting 
on this organization, whose objects may 
be praiseworthy, and whose plan of or- 
ganization and contemplated methods of 
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operation may be beyond reproach, it 
seems to constitute another link in an 
already somewhat lengthened chain of 
financial concerns designed to enlarge 
rediscount operations. If this process 
goes on we shall in time not only have a 
number of concerns formed to rediscount 
the paper of the discounters, but to re- 
discount the rediscounted obligations, 
and so on, world without end. 

There was a time when pyramiding of 
credit was roundly condemned but the 
rediscount methods provided by the or- 
ganization of the Federal Reserve banks 
and subsequently, lead one to observe, 
Nous avons changé tout cela. 


THE BANKS AND THE SOLDIERS’ 
CERTIFICATES 


the soldiers’ insurance certificates 

are being subjected to consider- 
able criticism. It seems that the chief 
objections the banks have to making the 
loans consist in what is alleged to be a 
lot of “red tape” surrounding the trans- 
actions and the difficulty in identifying 
signatures. In considering these objec- 
tions it must be conceded that the hand- 
ling of numerous small loans for persons 
not depositors in the lending institution 
present new difficulties to the banks. 
When proper methods are devised for 
overcoming these obstacles, no doubt the 
banks will be glad to make the loans. 
As to their safety from the standpoint 
of security no question arises, since the 
Veterans’ Bureau has ample funds in 
hand against values thus far accrued. 
This being true, one wonders why it 
might not have been better, instead of 
having the certificates used as collateral 
for bank loans, for the Government to 
make instalment payments according to 
their present value. This would have 
saved interest payments by the soldiers. 
Looking at the matter solely from the 
standpoint of the welfare of the soldiers, 
it is rather to be regretted that these 
evidences of debt should have to be 


B= refusing to make loans on 


hypothecated. It goes without saying 
that their greatest value to the soldier 
would come from holding them until 
maturity, but doubtless in many cases 
this cannot be done. 

From a sound banking standpoint, 
while the loans are, as already stated, 
entirely safe, the notes originating from 
them are not suitable for rediscount by 
the Federal Reserve banks, although 
this is provided for by law. The bonds 
of a state, city or railway may be per- 
fectly safe, but notes secured by them are 
open to the same objection. But the 
soldiers’ certificates are not the only im- 
proper kind of paper made eligible for 
rediscount by the Federal Reserve banks. 
They have other company. As Federal 
Reserve notes may be issued against re- 
discounted paper, it was the original 
plan to have these notes secured by coin 
and commercial paper. But this prin- 
ciple has been discarded, as was almost 
sure to be the case with any Government 
banking system whose operations are pre- 
scribed by politicians instead of by 
bankers. So far as the soldiers’ in- 
surance certificates are concerned, the 
amount to be offered will hardly be 


great enough to matter much. 


ABNORMAL RATE OF BANK 
FAILURES 


increased the abnormal rate of 
bank failures that has marked re- 
There were some 600 fail- 
ures in 1926, compared with 464 in 


| AST year not only continued but 


cent years. 


1925. Explanation of this rise in the 
rate of bank failures usually takes the 
form of “agricultural distress,” “chain 
banking,” or some other convenient ex- 
culpatory phrase. Such explanation does 
not explain. These and other causes 
have contributed to augment the num- 
ber of bank failures in recent years, but 
the heart of the matter lies deeper. The 
Kansas Bank Commissioner tells us that 
there are too many banks and too few 
bankers. Probably there are bankers 
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enough, but too many banks get into 
other hands. It will be the attainment 
of a desirable ideal when all banks are 
conducted by bankers, and supervised by 
bankers instead of by politicians as at 
present. The reaching of this ideal may 
be far off, but it is well to bear it in 
mind. 

There is one phase of this matter 
which should not be overlooked. If banks 
are failing at the rate of 400 to 600 a 
year in a time of prosperity, what is 
going to happen in a time of depression? 
“If such things are done in the green 
tree, what shall be done in the dry?” 
We are liable to have a banking crash of 
the most serious character, and it will be 
well could some action be taken now to 
forestall such an event. Stricter super- 
vision of banking would help, though 
perhaps little is to be expected from that 
quarter. A more practicable step would 
be for the weaker banks to make con- 
solidations wth those that are stronger 
before things grow worse. 

It need hardly be said that the condi- 
_ tion of the banks generally is excellent, 
and in the large number of failures re- 
corded in 1926 and previous years there 
has hardly been included a bank of any 
size. Furthermore, the weeding out of 
weak banks is a cleansing process, 
though somewhat harsh. 

The point of real danger has been in- 
dicated already, and if possible, while 
time remains, something should be done 
to prevent the multiplication of bank 
failures in a year of depression to an 
extent that would imperil the safety of 
many banks much larger than those that 
have recently failed. 


“BACK TO THE FARM” 


pressions rarely stop to inquire 
what they are talking about. If 
they did they would keep silent unless 
they totally lacked a sense of the ridicu- 


"Tei who indulge in popular ex- 


lous. One of the popular cries of the 


times appears above. Upon what is it 
based? The supreme delights offered by 
life on the farm? Hardly, except in 
poetic fiction. Upon the immense profits 
to be made by tilling the soil? With 
the cotton crop selling below cost of pro- 
duction, and with a large percentage of 
farmers alleged to be facing bankruptcy? 
The farm laborer with his monthly pit- 
tance must gaze with envy on the daily 
wages paid bricklayers and plasterers. 
The signs of the times tell us that the 
farm is not the place to make money, 
either for the farmer himself or the farm 
laborer. And there is no sound warrant 
for repeating the parrot’s cry, “Back to 
the farm.” Lovers of bucolic joys may 
weep at this statement, but they cannot 
successfully controvert it. 

So long as farming is looked on as a 
business, and while farming continues 
unprofitable, and its rewards scanty as 
compared with those of banking, com- 
merce and industry, the advice to go 
back to the farm must be regarded as 
silly. 

When the time arrives that farm 
profits shall be substantially equal to the 
gains possible in other lines, urging will 
not be required to get people back to the 
farm. They will be drawn there by the 
magnet of profit. At present there is not 
a lack but a superabundance of agricul- 
tural production, and the real problem 
is not to get more people engaged in 
farming but to provide more consump- 
tion for surplus farm products. How 
will this end be attained by taking men 
away from the cities and placing them on 
farms? No; urban growth, with its 
ever-increasing demand for the products 
of the soil, is essential to agricultural 
prosperity. 

Men of wealth may be lured from the 
cities back to the charms of the country, 
but they do not add much to the agricul- 
tural output. They look upon the coun- 
try as affording increased opportunities 
for playing golf, and indulge in farming 
only as a subsidiary to their main em- 
ployment. 

There is a view of farming which re- 
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gards it not in the light of a business at 
all, but as the center of home-building. 
That kind of “farming” might depopu- 


late the cities, but just how the means 
would be provided for this home-building 


is another question. 


THE AUTOMOBILE—KEY TO OUR 
PROSPERITY 


apologist, a defender of the faith. 

For centuries it has believed im- 
plicitly in the individual and social value 
of thrift. Two men have recently 
vigorously challenged this teaching. 
Once thrift was socially valuable, they 
admit, but not under the present sys 
tem of money and profit economy. In- 
stead, under this system, individual and 
corporate saving causes the business de- 
pressions which occur so inevitably. Pros- 
perity depends on the ability of con- 
sumers to buy all they produce—and 
this is impossible if some of the money 
is saved and not used to buy goods. The 
two men who declare this so boldly are 
William Trufant Foster and Waddill 
Catchings. The detailed argument is 
contained in their book, “Profits,” pub- 
lished in 1925. 

Since that time they have fired a bar- 
rage of articles at the public through 
the columns of the Atlantic Monthly, 
Nation’s Business, and The World’s 
Work, expounding their doctrine from 
various aspects. Unless they can be suc- 
cessfully answered, they are a real 
menace to the savings banking business. 
For if thrift is socially undesirable, some- 
thing else must replace it sooner or later. 
It therefore behooves bankers to take 
cognizance of their latest attack, in the 
December, 1926, issue of The World’s 
Work, under the title “The Automobile 
-——Key to Our Prosperity.” 

The argument, of course, is based upon 
their central thesis, that prosperity ends 
in depression because of the failure of 
the buying power of the consumer to 
keep pace with production. It is im- 
possible for consumer buying power to 
keep pace with production because in- 


Geese banking is in need of an 


dustry does not disburse “in wages or in 
any other way .. . as much money as 
it expects consumers to pay for those 
goods.” Industry must have its profit. 
Secondly, “consumers under the neces- 
sity of saving, do not spend even as much 
as they receive.” If, therefore, con- 
sumers cannot buy the full output of 
industry, industry must reduce opera- 
tions, which is to say, business is de- 
pressed, because it cannot sell its output. 

Prosperity can be prolonged, however, 
if consumers can get from some other 
source enough extra buying power to 
make up the deficiency caused by profits 
and savings. It may be secured by an 
“expansion in the volume of money” 
through bank credit extended to borrow- 
ers in connection with the creation of 
new capital facilities.” Here is where 
the automobile industry comes in. Its 
expansion in the last fifteen years has 
been more than sufficient to cover the 
deficiency above referred to. 

Moreover “most of the vast payments 
made by the automobile industrv to con- 
sumers have been used by them—not to 
buy automobiles, for which they can 
hardly have spent more than one tenth 
of their wages—but to buy other things.” 
Thus, “for the last four years, money in 
circulation has expanded with the aid of 
the automobile industry, at just about 
the right rate to make possible a de- 
pendable prosperity,” and the deficiency 
is made up. 

But though the automobile industry 
is responsible for the present prosperity, 
it deserves no credit. Its share has been 
largely the result of chance. Can pros 
perity be prolonged further by delib 
erate planning? That, say the authors, 
is another problem. 
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THE CHANGING INVESTMENT POLICY OF 
AMERICAN BANKS 


By GEorRGE W. EDWARDS 


Dr. Edwards, who is professor of banking in New York University and author of a 
number of books on banking subjects, contributes the first of a series of articles which will 
appear in these pages written by various authorities dealing with the investment problems of 
the commercial banker. Dr. Edwards points out the increasing importance of the bank's 
investment account and subsequent articles will summarize what the banker should know 


about various classes of securities. 


FEW years ago when British bank- 
A ing was confronted with a variety 
of perplexing matters of policy, 
the more thoughtful members of the pro- 
fession, in the effort to arrive at the fun- 
damental principles underlying their 
business, undertook to answer the ques- 
tion, “What is Banking?” Responses 
came from leading financiers, some reply- 
ing in a few sentences, others in exten- 
sive dissertations. There was, however, 
little unanimity among these various ex- 
pressions of opinion. 

What is banking? 

If the same question were addressed 
to American bankers and students of 
finance there would probably be even 
more lack of agreement, for banking in 
this country has always been in a state of 
change, particularly in recent years. This 
question is not of merely academic value, 
for it is essentially of practical interest 
for the banker to know in the last analy- 
sis what is the true nature of his business 
in order that he may conduct his daily 
operations in accordance with some fixed 
general policy. If we survey the writings 
of American financial economists, the ex- 
pressions of practical bankers, the acts of 
legislators and the decisions of jurists, 
we find a variety of conflicting views. In 
a general way two groups of opinions 
may be discerned. 

The older or more conservative or, let 
us say, orthodox view, as to what is the 
nature of banking is well expressed by J. 
Lawrence McLaughlin, professor of 


banking at the University of Chicago, 
who writes: 

“The test of a commercial bank is that 
it creates demand, liabilities; consequent- 
ly it should hold only assets (chiefly the 
results of loans at short time based on 
actual transactions in goods) that are 
liquid and can be quickly converted into 
cash. The creation of demand liabilities 
(chiefly in the form of demand deposits) 
requires as a condition of sound banking 
a special kind of assets readily adapted to 
meet an instant demand for cash from 
customers.” (J. Lawrence Mclaughlin, 
Banking Progress, page 158.) 

From these and other similar views the 
more conservative conception of the 
function of a bank may be drawn. In 
summary the orthodox view holds that 
banking should be specialized in nature 
and that there should be a sharp dis- 
tinction between commercial and invest- 
ment banking, that the former type of 
financial institution should confine its 
activities to assuming short-time liabilities, 
as evidenced in demand deposits and in 
turn to meet these obligations, so as to 
maintain its liquidity, the bank should 
possess quick assets, primarily in the form 
of commercial paper. In contrast to this 
conservative view is the more liberal, or 
possibly unorthodox conception of bank- 
ing which expresses more closely the 
actual trend in banking in recent years. 

In the first place American banking is 
no longer specialized, but is becoming 
rather universal in nature. Within the 
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memory of even the younger generation 
of bankers, it can be recalled when most 
of the banks, even those in New York, 
were engaged primarily in commercial 
business, consisting of receiving deposits, 
handling, clearing and collections, grant- 
ing commercial loans and, in the case of 
national banks, issuing notes for circula- 
tion. However, in addition to these 
operations the state and even national 
banks have taken on a variety of activi- 
ties, including the receiving of time de- 
posits, the administration of trusts and 
the undertaking of security operations. 


INCREASE IN TIME DEPOSITS 


There has been a truly remarkable in- 
crease in time deposits. In 1920 the 
member banks of the Federal Reserve 
System, representing thus the strictly 
commercial banks of the nation, held $4,- 
300,000,000 in time deposits. By the 
end of 1925 these deposits had increased 
to $11,000,000,000. Throughout 1926, 
this movement went even further and 
time deposits were augmented by about 
$625,000,000 while demand deposits 
actually decreased by $150,000,000. 
Thus by the end of 1926, time deposits 
represented 38 per cent. of the total de- 
posits of the member banks (Federal Re- 
serve Bulletin, December, 1926, page 
823.) 

Another noteworthy movement in 
American banking has been the expan- 
sion of trust operations. This has been 
the direct result of the growing need for 
more efficient fiduciary service. The ac- 
cumulation of wealth in the United 
States has brought about the formation 
of many varied forms of personal trusts 
to care for interests of the beneficiaries. 
Also, the rapid industrial expansion in 
this country ever since 1914 has created 
the need for many kinds of corporate 
trusts to meet the ever-changing require- 
ments of modern business. These per- 
sonal and corporate trusts have involved 
the handling, and in many cases the in- 
vesting, of a large volume of stocks and 


bonds, and so our banks have found 


themselves drawn more and more into 
the security or investment business. 


NATURE OF INVESTMENT BANKING 


Investment banking is different in na- 
ture from commercial banking as de- 
scribed above. The investment banker is 
essentially a middle man or dealer in 
securities and his profit arises from the 
difference between the buying and selling 
price. These two primary operations 
are not usually undertaken singly but in 
joint venture technically known as 
“syndicate.” A syndicate, if we quote 
the dictionary definition, is “an associa- 
tion of individuals or a combination of 
companies united for the prosecution of 
some enterprise requiring large capital.” 
In the field of investment banking the en- 
terprise consists of buying and selling se- 
curities. 

In many cases the securities are not 
bought actually but contingently, and 
this operation is then known as “under- 
writing.” The underwriting house 
does not really purchase the securities 
but merely guarantees that it will take 
over any issues which are unsold. Un- 
derwriting syndicates, as a rule, are small 
in number and the members are selected 
mainly because of their financial re- 
sources and their ability to take over the 
responsibility and the risk incident to the 
ultimate placement of a large issue of 
securities. Syndicates are also formed 
for the purpose of distributing issues and 
include usually a large number of houses 
selected primarily because of the efh- 
ciency of their sales organization in plac: 
ing new issues with the investing 
public. 

The syndicate system now holds a 
well recognized position in the organiza- 
tion of the money market due to certain 
distinct advantages. In the first place 
the syndicate system realizes a funda- 
mental principle of sound finance in dis 
tributing the risk and thus avoiding a 
concentration of responsibility and loss 
if an issue is not well received by the 
money market. Also it brings together 
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a greater accumulation of capital re- 
sources which are particularly important 
in these days when issues of $50,000,000 
or $100,000,000 are sometimes placed on 
the market. Finally the underwriting 
system, by bringing together the sales 
forces of a number of houses, makes pos- 
sible a quicker distribution of new issues 
and reduces the possibility of losses. 

It is interesting to note how exten- 
sive have been the underwriting opera- 
tions of the so-called commercial banks. 
During the first six months of 1926 there 
were offered to the American investing 
public 1859 issues of over $50,000 in 
value and of these 383 were wholly or 
partly offered by commercial banks and 
trust companies. The distribution of 
the bond offerings from January 1 to 
July 1, 1926, by commercial banks and 
trust companies on the one hand as 
against the investment houses is indicated 
in the following table compiled by 
Edward F. Stauderman, student in the 
Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion, New York University: 


integral parts of these institutions. These 
bond departments seldom buy or originate 
issues, but rather distribute securities and 
are usually in the retailing class. 


LEGAL REGULATION OF INVESTMENT 
OPERATIONS 


These investment operations must, 
however, be undertaken with due regard 
to certain legal limitations as expressed 
in the provisions of the national bank act 
and rulings of the courts. According to 
the decision of the Supreme Court in 
California National Bank vs. Kennedy, 
167 U. S. 362 a national bank is denied 
the power of dealing in the stock of an- 
other corporation and such an act is con- 
sidered to be ultra vires. An exception 
to this rule is, however, made by the 
Federal Reserve Act in permitting the 
purchase of stock in the Federal Reserve 
banks, the agricultural credit institutions, 
and overseas banks. (Section 25, Amend- 
ment of September 7, 1916.) 

While national banks are thus pro- 


BOND OFFERINGS JANUARY 1, 1926-JULY, 1926 





Governments Real Realestate Utility Industrial Total Grand 

Commercial Dom For Dom For Dom For Dom For Dom For Dom For total 
banks, trust companies 172 14 18 1 59 0 66 3 94 4 409 22 4 

Investment houses ....... 560 57 23 3 380 0 196 12 302 23 1461 95 1556 

TE cssccccseicsticiainnssnied 732 71 41 4 439 0 262 15 396 27 1870 117 1987 


As mentioned above, investment 
bankers are essentially dealers and so 
there are on the one hand wholesalers 
and also retailers which in turn may be 
further grouped as either large or small 
retailers. Very few of the banks and 
trust companies fall in the first group and 
even these in most cases have organized 
separate security companies such as the 
National City Company, Guaranty 
Company of New York and the Chase 
Securities Company. These security 
companies are usually identical in owner- 
ship and management and in most cases 
have the same stockholders, directors and 
even officers. However, most of the 
commercial banks and trust companies 
engaged in investment finance operate 
through bond departments which are 


hibited from dealing in stocks, this denial 
of power has not been extended to the 
purchase and sale of bonds. Again it 
must be remembered that there is no 
specific grant of power to deal in bonds 
but such a right is implied in section 
5136, U. S. revised statutes, which per- 
mits a national bank to discount and ne- 
gotiate “promissory notes, drafts, bills 
of exchange, and other evidences of 
debt.” This last expression has been 
interpreted to include bonds. At first 
such bond holdings included only the 
obligation to the Federal Government 
but later the securities of the states and 
municipalities were held. In time the 
Government came to recognize even rail- 
way and public utility bonds as approved 
security for postal savings deposits with 
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national banks. The Comptroller of the 
Currency reports from time to time have 
commented on the bond holdings of na- 
tional banks and have frequently urged 
that banks refrain from holding specu- 
lative issues but at no time has a clear 
definition been given. 

It is therefore seen that the investment 
operations of the national banks rest 
upon a somewhat uncertain basis. For 
this reason the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency in his report for 1924, page 12, 
made the following recommendations: 

“Section 24 of the Federal Reserve 
Act should be further amended to enable 
the national bank to buy and sell invest- 
ment securities such as bonds, notes, de- 
bentures, and the like. This will not in- 
clude the power to buy and sell stocks, 
since these do not evidence indebtedness. 
This provision would make very little 
change in existing practice, since a great 
number of national banks now buy and 
sell investment securities, and the office 
of the Comptroller has raised no objec- 
tion because this has become a recognized 
service which a bank must render.” 

Most of the states have followed the 
same policy as the national Government 
in permitting banks to deal in and hold 
securities. Thus New York permits its 
banks “to purchase and hold any stocks 
or bonds or interest-bearing obligations 
of the United States or the State of New 
York or any city, county, town, or vil- 
lage of this state, the interest of which is 
not in arrears.” 

The increase in the investment ac- 
count of the commercial banks and trust 
companies has been almost continuous 
in recent years. Thus the total loans 
and investments of national banks from 
1921 to 1925 are seen in the following 
table (Federal Reserve Bulletin, January, 
1926, page 31): 

Investments 
$4,022,116 


Loans 
seceenceenseoeee $i 2,001,242 
----- 11,246,064 
..-. 11,815,029 
. 11,975,144 
12,670,118 


1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 


A similar movement may be seen from 
examination of the earning assets of the 


member banks of the Federal Reserve 
System as indicated on the following 
page. 7 


ARE INVESTMENT OPERATIONS 
DANGEROUS? 


This increase in the investment ac- 
count of commercial banks has led stu- 
dents of banking to raise the question as 
to whether or not the tendency is inim- 
ical to the soundness of the entire bank- 
ing structure. It has been maintained, 
in accordance with the orthodox theory, 
that our banks are sacrificing liquidity 
by thus increasing their investment 
holdings. However, those who accept 
the more liberal view on banking policy 
believe that the movement presents no 
serious problem and is really the natural 
result of certain definite economic ten- 
dencies of recent years. It is pointed 
out in the first place that the lending 
power of American banking has been 
greatly increased by the heavy imports 
of gold and by the reduction of reserve 
requirements. Also, bank loans are no 
longer seasonal but are now more per- 
manent due to the fact that production 
is now carried on throughout the entire 
year because of improved facilities of dis 
tribution. Moreover, the increase in time 
deposits or deferred liabilities, it is felt, 
fully justifies the policy of increasing 
long-term assets. For these reasons it is 
felt that banks are fully justified in their 
policy of increasing the proportion of 
their investment account. 


WHY ARE BANKS POOR BOND BUYERS? 


It is frequently stated that commercial 
banks are traditionally poor bond buyers. 
A review of the statistics in the reports 
of the Comptroller of the Currency for 
certain periods seems to confirm this con- 


clusion. The explanation becomes ap’ 
parent, if we consider the course of bond 
prices and of investment funds at the 
disposal of the banks throughout the 
upward and downward swing of the 
business cycle. Thus, in a period of pros 
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perity, the demand for credit on the part 
of a bank’s customers is heavy and so it 
has little money available for investment. 
At this very time, high-grade bonds are 
selling at a low price but the bank does 
not possess the means of increasing its 
holdings. On the other hand, at the 
close of the period of business reaction, 
the demand for commercial accommoda- 
tion by business is small and so the bank 
has a large volume of funds available 
for investment. At this time, bonds are 
selling at the highest quotations and with 
the upward turn of the business cycle 
they once more fall in value. In fact, 


are issued to meet some temporary need. 
Banks may also find it profitable to buy 
bonds which originally have had a dis- 
tant maturity but now have only a few 
years torun. Mention may also be made 
of warrants to anticipate tax receipts and 
certificates of indebtedness. Such short- 
term investments are better holdings for 
banks at the low point of the business 
cycle than long-term bonds which may 
be absolutely safe but by their very ma- 
turity would depreciate in value with the 
upward swing of the business cycle. 
Students of investment have come to 
recognize certain general tests of a good 


LOANS AND INVESTMENTS OF MEMBER BANKS ON JUNE 30, 1925 
(in millions of dollars) 


All member 
banks 
\niininaiiicvemsidbaiadiaiaelin tiie issn tebisgethidsdentowbnbaciinmias 20,799 
. 8,888 


Loans 
Investments . 


Member banks in 
central other 
reserve cities reserve cities 
5,508 7,466 

2,866 


. Country 
banks 
7,825 


4,008 





Total loans and investments  .................-...-cce--eeeee0-- 29,687 


10,332 








Percentage of distribution: 
Loans 
Investments 





2.3 
7.7 





Total loans and investments 


this very rise and fall in sympathy with 
the movement of the business cycle is 
particularly true of the so-called gilt- 
edged securities which contain only a 
small element of risk. For these reasons 
a bank, in developing its investment pol- 
icy, should take full consideration of the 
external factor of the business cycle as 
well as the inherent value of a bond in 
determining its future market price. 

To a certain extent, losses in invest- 
ment holdings due to the operation of 
the business cycle may be reduced by 
holding bonds of shorter maturity. 

Short-term investments include those 
which have a maturity of less than five 
years. In this group are to be found 
short-term notes which generally have 
no underlying security but are based on 
the general credit of the borrower and 


100.0 100.0 100.0 


investment. From the standpoint of the 
banker, the most important of these tests 
or elements are security of principal, 
stability of income and marketability. 
Particularly important is the last ele- 
ment of marketability, for the banker 
must be careful to hold securities which 
can be readily disposed of in time of 
need. 

From this article it is therefore seen 
that the American bank and trust com- 
pany is no longer confined in its opera- 
tion to the granting of short-term credit 
but is also engaged in granting long-term 
credit. It is therefore, essential for the 
banker to develop a sound investment as 
well as a commercial policy. The suc- 
ceeding articles in this series will en- 
deavor to aid him in the development of 
a satisfactory bond account. 
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THE POINT OF LEAST RESISTANCE 


By RICHARD W. SAUNDERS 


HERE is a practice prevalent the 
world over which is rarely reduced 
to a maxim but if so would prop- 
ably run—‘Seek the Point of Least 
Resistance.” When people want any- 
thing, and of course people always do 
want something, experience has taught 
them to seek it where the opposition 
will be the least. The discovery of the 
weak spot is half the battle. That is 
why the impetuous man usually misses 
success. He may, by accident, hit upon 
a likely place but more time spent in 
planning his approach and especially 
studying the men to whom he is about 
to apply, would in the end bring greater 
success. 
That is why expert salesmen no longer 
approach their subject “cold.” Armed 


with simple introductions or prefacing 
their real object with others of a more 
social kind, they gradually merge into 
the business in hand. This sometimes 
reaches mendacity. When a card is sent 


in with the accompanying statement 
that the interview is not a business one 
and when allowed to enter, the solicitor 
plainly shows that it is, one is tempted 
to, and usually does, have him ushered 
out promptly and finally. 

Knowing this tendency, many business 
men, including not a few bankers, adopt 
a “poker face” and a hard exterior, which 
accounts often for the general impression 
that the banker is a tough specimen of 
humanity. With the knowledge that the 
applicant is feeling for his weak spot, 
trying to apply just the right argument 
to gain an affirmative reply, such a de- 
meanor would seem essential, at least 
until the facts are stated. 

With new friends this particularly ap- 
plies. To a man always in need, one’s 
old friends are quite likely to get “worn 
out” and the advent of a new possibility 
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is an important event. The same is true 
about new banks, which are generally 
offered a motley collection of poor ac- 
counts. The would-be depositor feels 
that there may be a chance for a loan 
later which he is certain does not exist 
in the bank where he has failed to 
demonstrate his substantiality. 

One should not be unduly gratified 
if a friend or acquaintance comes to him 
“first” with a proposition and invites 
him to come in on the ground floor. It 
may be good, investigation will tell that, 
but the chances are he has been selected 
as the weakest in the group. His hob 
bies, ambitions, mental strength, all the 
factors, have been studied. If he turns 
the proposition down, the next likely 
person is solicited. 

In the ordinary wear and tear of 
life most men, through experience, know 
their weak spots and guard against them. 
While it is truly said that “wise men 
gain through the experience of others” 
it is also true that the wisest men make 
mistakes. The wealthy and successful 
man generally leaves at his death, an 
assortment of worthless securities in his 
strong box. 

In war, the object is to find the weak 
spot of the enemy’s line; in law, the flaw 
in the complaint, or defense; in politics, 
in business, in all the acts of life, ever 
is sought that link which will snap the 
chain if pressed upon. And on the other 
side of the struggle, is the attempt to 
conceal such a link and if possible to 
strengthen it and make it as strong as 
the rest before it is broken. These two 
aspects make up to a large degree the 
basis of the struggle for life and ones 
success can be measured by the manner 
in which he can find the other mans 
weakness and conceal or strengthen his 
own. 
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THE EXTENSION OF CREDIT TO COUNTRY 
BANKS 


By Eart B. SCHWULST 


The following article is adapted from an address delivered by Mr. Schwulst at the 


Dallas, Texas, convention of the American Institute of Banking. 


In this article he reviews 


the points to be considered in judging the credit standing of a country bank. 


HE writer desires to point out, be- 
"[ iore getting into some of the prob- 

lems which arise in connection with 
the extension of credit to country banks, 
one rather marked general contrast be- 
tween the fluctuation of the important 
assets and liabilities on the country bank’s 
statement and the fluctuation of those 
items on the city bank's statement. 

In the first place the country bank 
is often located in a one-crop community 
where there is very little diversification. 
The bank does not have a diversification 
of interest to which to lend money. Most 
of its loans are made to farmers and most 
of those farmers have all of their assets 
tied up in one venture. The city bank 
will usually have a fairly well distrib- 
uted line of loans, with the result that 
cash is flowing into the bank regularly as 
well as flowing out. In the country bank 
it is usually all going out or it is all 
coming in. 

A second important point of contrast 
is that in the case of the city bank the 
loans and deposits, generally speaking, 
tend to follow closely parallel lines. Of 
course the principal source of loans is 
the bank’s deposits; therefore, the loans 
ought to fluctuate in a general way in 
accordance with the fluctuations in the 
deposits. If there is a general running 
off of deposits, the loan account should 
fall accordingly. If deposits are run- 
ning up as a permanent proposition, 
then, of course, there is justification for 
expanding the loan account. In a general 
way that is true of the city bank. There 
is a more or less stable ratio between the 
loans and deposits, but that is certainly 


not true of the country bank in a one- 
crop section of the country, such as 
Texas. 

On the contrary, in the spring and 
summer of the year there are the loans 
and the deposits pulling apart from each 
other, because the very condition which 
makes deposits run off and which would 
counsel a contraction of the loan account 
makes it necessary that the country bank 
increase its loan account, because its loans 
are for the most part made to farmers 
and are usually not collectible during 
the spring and summer seasons. 


HOW MUCH SHOULD A BANK BORROW? 


How much should the country bank 
borrow? Of course there isn’t any hard 
and fast rule that can be laid down. 
Each case must be handled on its own 
merits, but as a general thing there 
should be some good reason for a coun- 
try bank’s borrowing in excess of its own 
capital investment. There should be some 
good reason for the country bank’s call- 
ing upon creditors to contribute more to 
its operating funds than its own owners 
are contributing. There may be reasons; 
there may be very good reasons. In 
general the borrowings should not ex- 
ceed the capital investment. 

Before the passage of the Federal Re- 
serve Act a national bank was not per- 
mitted by law to borrow an amount in 
excess of its capital stock. Now there 
is no limit as to the amount which it 
may borrow from the Federal Reserve 
Bank except the willingness and ability 
of the Federal Reserve Bank to lend the 
money. 
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On account of the peculiar hazards 
which arise out of the fact that the coun- 
try bank does not have a diversification 
of interest to which it lends money, on 
account of the fact that the bulk of its 
loans are subject to crop hazards, and 
also on account of the fact that many of 
its loans are of quite long maturity and 
are strictly seasonal in nature, when the 
collecting season comes around, that bank 
ought to get out and collect these loans 
because, if it doesn’t, it will probably 
have them in its note case for at least 
another year. That is what it ought to 
do in the fall and winter when the crop 
is harvested. During the spring and 
summer, when it has to lay out a plan 
as to how much money it shall lend, it 
should bear in mind the fact that it is 
going to have a slump in its deposits and 
it should be sure that it fortifies itself 
to withstand this deposit withdrawal 
and should shape its loan policy in such 
a way that it shall be prepared to meet 
this deposit withdrawal without having 
to borrow an inordinate amount of 
money. When it has mapped out its 
program along that line, then it may go 
ahead and make its local loans. 

What shall the country bank do with 
all of the cash it has during the fall 
and winter as a result of having collect- 
ed its loans in the fall and of the great 
increase in deposits which has taken 
place? These funds should be invested 
in some good secondary reserve, such as 
bankers’ acceptances or prime commer- 
cial paper or Government securities. 
The bank should certainly do that with 
the money which has been received as 
flush deposits, because those deposits will 
leave the bank shortly after the time for 
putting in the next crop comes around. 
The bank should not lend that money 
locally, slough it off locally; it should be 
prepared to pay it out to those depositors 
when their checks come in, either over 
the counter or through the mail. 

There are a few facts which should 
be taken into consideration in lending 
money to a country bank. The first fac- 
tor, of course, is the management. If 


you have got a competent and honest 
management, then your problem will 
usually solve itself, because most of the 
real problems that arise can usually be 
traced back to some deficiency or incom- 
petency of the management. 


IMPORTANCE OF GOOD MANAGEMENT 


The writer has frequently heard coun- 
try bankers say, “Why, we have to bor- 
row this money and we have to borrow 
a whole lot of it because we had a crop 
failure in our section. Conditions down 
there are bad and beyond our control 
and we have to have help; we have to 
have assistance to get these farmers over 
this emergency. Conditions are respon- 
sible for our having to borrow so 
heavily.” 

The reply to that statement is that 
the test of management in a country 
bank is its ability to foresee conditions 
and to have the bank in such shape as to 
withstand them. In other words, the 
bank should be master of the situation. 
There are many cases that could be cited 
where the banks are masters of the sit- 
uation. They are not controlled by con 
ditions. Last year there was a disastrous 
crop failure in a large number of coun- 
tries in central and southern Texas, some 
of the richest counties in the stat2, coun- 
ties which had never before had anything 
approaching such a catastrophe. There 
are many, many banks down there thi, 
in the peak of the country bank bor: 
rowing season for that state, had sub 
stantial investments in secondary reserve, 
and did not even think about borrowing 
any money. How is it that those banks 
can face conditions such as that and not 
be controlled by them? It is because they 
have competent and able managements 
who see to it that their banks are kept 
in condition to meet such situations. 

Frequently country bankers also say 
that they were responsible for seeing that 
the crop was made in their community. 
Their duty was to see that the credit 
needs and the credit requirements of 
their community were taken care of. 
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Some of these country bankers really 
have the idea that they must do business 
with everybody in their community. The 
writer has heard officers of little 
country banks boast of the large num- 
ber of loans they had and boast of the 
great expanse of territory that they were 
taking care—a little bank with $25,000 
capital, a bank that is trying to shoulder 
the credit burden of an entire com- 
munity! 

They feel that they must make the 
crop; that it is up to them to see that 
the farmers get the money to make the 
crop. 


FALSE IDEA OF COUNTRY BANK 


This false idea that the country bank 
must take care of the community, that it 


must see that all the farmers are sup: . 


plied with working capital to make the 
crop is especially true in sections that 
are comparatively new as farming com- 
munities and which are undergoing a 
rather rapid development. The result is 
that in these communities the banks have 
deposits which are very unstable. They 
build up rapidly in the fall when they 
make a big crop but, owing to the heavy 
overhead which that community has as 
a result of interest charges on large in- 
debtedness against its fixed assets, and 
for other reasons, those deposits quickly 
melt away. It is surprising how high 
deposits can go for a few months in some 
of these banks and how unbelievably low 
they can go during the late summer. It 
is because of the newness of the country. 
It is undergoing great development and 
the farmers haven’t any working capital. 
The deposits which are put in the bank 
cannot be considered a permanent line of 
deposits or a permanent working capital 
in the community. That is the nature of 
those deposits; they are put in there 
just for a few months until the farmers 
check them out to take care of interest 
payments and for building houses and 
fences and barns or buying more land. 
Since a number of these banks have 
the idea that they must supply working 


capital to the farmers to make the crop, 
but since they do not have a permanent 
line of deposits on which to base their 
loans, they try to carry a large volume 
of loans. The result is that they are 
forced to borrow heavily and creditor 
banks have to watch them carefully. 


BANK’S DUTY TO COMMUNITY 


What is the bank’s duty to the com- 
munity? The writer thinks the bank's 
first duty is to its creditors and to its 
depositors. In making its loan it ought 
to bear in mind always the fact that it 
isn’t lending its own money but money 
which has been entrusted to it, and it 
should lend money, not because the bor- 
rower needs money but because the bor- 
rower has an existing ability to pay it; 
not because the borrower is a fine moral 
risk or because he has a fine prospective 
ability to pay, but because he has an 
existing ability to pay. There are ex- 
ceptions to that, of course. Banks 
building business will find it advisable to 
make loans here and there, perhaps, on 
a borrower's prospect, building him up 
into a good customer later on. 

A country bank’s first duty is to its 
creditors and its depositors. Its second 
duty is to its shareholders. The bank 
is in business to make money and pay 
dividends, and if it can’t make loans 
that. will enable it to take care of its 
losses and to pay reasonable dividends 
to its stockholders, it ought to go out of 
business. It hasn't any business doing 
business in that community. 

Those are the first two duties that the 
manager of a country bank should con- 
sider before he makes a loan. Any other 
duty the bank may have may be to the 
community. But here is the point: If 
that bank makes the sort of loans it 
should make as the proper investment 
for funds which have been entrusted to 
it by depositors and by creditors, and if 
it makes good loans that will enable it 
to pay dividends to its shareholders, it 
will be serving its community because it 
will keep itself in good condition and it 
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will be a sound and a strong bank, and 
you never heard of a weak institution, 
an institution following contrary policies, 
being an asset to its community. 

Some country bankers say that they 
are forced to make loans; they have to 
make loans; people come in and the 
bankers can’t turn them down; they have 
the crop in and the banks have to see 
them through or they will abandon the 
crops; the bankers are forced to make 
loans. Of course that isn’t true. If the 
management ever gets to the point where 
lending money is not a discretionary mat- 
ter with it, it had better get out and close 
up shop, because if the management is 
not going to control the bank through 
the making of loans, it isn’t going to con- 
trol the bank at all. About the only 
control which the management can exert 
is through the loan account. It can’t 
control the deposits. When a check 
comes in from a depositor, the institu- 
tion has to pay that check. The bank 
can’t keep those deposits from running 


off but it can keep its loan account from 
going up, and if it doesn’t exercise this 
control over its loans, it may soon find 
itself in the farming business with a lot 
of loans to tenant farmers that it can’t 
collect. 


PUBLIC FUND DEPOSITS 


There is one other important matter 
that the creditor bank should take care- 
fully into consideration in passing upon 
the country bank’s application for a line 
of credit, and that is the public fund de- 
posits which that country bank has. 
Public fund deposits are the source of a 
great danger to many country banks 
which do not have managements wise 
enough to know how to invest those de- 
posits. 

Those deposits should not be invested 
in local loans to farmers, local loans 
which run anywhere from six to twelve 
months, and in the event of a crop failure 
may run for twelve months more, or may 
never be collected. They should never 
be invested in local loans. There are 


likely to be large withdrawals at any 
time and they may occur at a season of 
the year when the country banks are 
woefully unprepared to turn loose the 
money. If the public funds are invested 
in local loans the banks can’t get them 
back on demand because they can’t col- 
lect those loans. If a check comes in in 
the spring and summer, a bank, in order 
to get the money, may simply have to go 
to the Federal Reserve or to its city cor- 
respondent and say, “I have a with- 
drawal of public funds here; you are 
going to have to lend me the money to 
meet it.” That is one reason. Another 
reason is that the money cannot legiti- 
mately be considered a part of the com- 
munity working capital represented by 
by the local deposits, and it is that com- 
munity working capital represented by 
the local deposits in the bank that is 
available for lending locally and not de- 
posits that have been drawn from with- 
out the community. 

The amount of credit that ought to 
be extended by the country bank locally 
should not exceed the amount of the local 
accumulation of working capital on de- 
posit in the country bank; it shouldn't 
bring foreign money in and lend ‘it out 
locally. 

Here is another point in connection 
with those public funds: A bank might 
raise this point, “Well, suppose these 
local deposits have been put in there by 
the city, town or county. Couldn't they 
really be considered part of the local 
deposits?” The writer doesn’t believe 
they can be considered part of the local 
deposits available for lending locally, for 
two reasons. In the first place the county 
treasurer and the city treasurer have ac- 
cumulated those funds for specific pur- 
poses. They are part of the community 
funds which have been isolated and set 
aside for specific purposes such as, for 
example, meeting interest on outstand- 
ing bonds, money which may have to be 
sent to New York, Chicago, St Louis 
or some other place to pay interest on 
municipal obligations, money that is 
going to leave the community and be 
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lost for good. Then another thing, the 
community may have large construction 
projects on hand. That money may be 
withdrawn to pay contractors and may 
permanently leave the community. 

The second point is, that if that money 
is to be distributed locally, it should be 
distributed by the depositor and not by 
the bank lending it. If that money is 
to be distributed locally, the county 
treasurer or the city treasurer should dis- 
tribute it by checking on it. The bank 
should not distribute it locally by lend- 
ing it out to farmers or other local bor- 
rowers. 


INTEREST BEARING DEPOSITS 


Another source of trouble that is met 
with quite frequently is the interest 
bearing deposits which many country 
banks are carrying. In a number of 


cases a large part of the deposits of a 
country bank bear interest, sometimes at 
an unbelievably high rate. Figures from 


a bank in west Texas, a bank which has 
individual deposits of about $1,500,000 
show that it is paying interest on $859,- 
000. It is paying an interest rate of 
4, 5 and 6 per cent. Of course that is 
an exaggerated case. That bank is doing 
itself an injury and is also doing an 
injury to a great many other banks in 
that general section of the country by 
virtue of the competition which it is 
giving them for deposits. It is drawing 
in deposits from territory that is in no 
sense of the word tributary to it. All 
bankers know, the dangers of a country 
bank’s paying interest, especially at high 
rates, on any substantial amount of its 
deposits. In the first place that bank 
has got to hunt loans and no bank ought 
to be in the position of having to go out 
to hunt a loan, because when it does 
that, it is likely to get a bad one. 

A bank which has a large amount of 
deposits on which it is paying interest 
and is thereby having to seek loans 
which pay a high enough return to en- 
able it to pay that interest to take care 
of losses and to earn its expenses, is likely 


to get a class of loans which will result 
in heavy losses. It also brings into play 
another factor which has just been men- 
tioned, and that is that money is forced 
into that bank which has no business 
there. It not only brings money into 
the bank but it brings money in from 
that territory which has no business in 
that bank or in any other bank. It 
brings in money which would ordinarily 
be out in some form of investment, 
money which was not intended to be a 
part of the community's working capital, 
the only kind of money which ought to 
make up a bank’s deposits. 

Time deposits of that nature are likely: 
to be of the same class as borrowed 
money, and they may prove dangerous 
for if a bank gets them and gets 
them loaned out locally, it may find it has 
a live wire that it can’t turn loose. 

Another disadvantage arising out of 
that fact is that in bringing this money 
into the bank and forcing it out into 
the community in local loans, the bank is 
doing an injury to its community, be- 
cause it is surfeiting the community with 
credit, giving the community more credit 
than it really needs. In what does that 
result? In extravagance on the part of 
the country borrowers. The writer has 
the results of some investigations that 
have been made. One of them recently 
revealed the astonishing fact that a coun- 
try bank learned that 50 per cent. of the 
loans it had made to its farmers had not 
gone directly into crop producticn at all. 
The money had been used for spending 
purposes, to buy gasoline and things of 
that kind. So there is such a thing, you 
see, as a community getting too much 
credit, and anything leading to that 
should be avoided. 


FROZEN ASSETS 


Another factor that is of prime im- 
portance in passing on this matter of 
granting credit to country banks is the 
matter of the country bank’s frozen 
assets. Experience has shown that in a 
great many cases banks are not borrow- 
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ing money for the purpose of taking 
care of the current, seasonal credit re- 
quirements of the legitimate commercial 
and agricultural enterprises of its com- 
munity, but for the purpose of carrying 
frozen loans, other real estate, loans to 
officers and directors, and things of that 
kind. Those frozen loans, of course, 
come about in two ways. In the first 
place, they may be created originally— 
the loan itself may be a capital loan, 
a frozen asset from the start. Then 
again it may develop into a frozen asset 
—it may have been a good commercial 
loan to start with but may have become 
a frozen loan through any one of a num- 
ber of reasons. These loans are frequently 
not dependent upon crop liquidation be- 
fore the country bank can get something 
out of them, especially if their collect- 
ability depends upon the sale of capital 
assets of the borrower. Such assets might 
as well be sold at one season of the year 
as at another in order that the bank 
may relief. The country bank, 
though, will usually try to put you off 
when you put that proposition up to 
them on the ground that this isn’t the 
collecting season—“you have to wait 
until the fall of the year until we get a 
crop and then we will collect the loans” 

but the writer says if the sale of the 
borrower's physical assets is involved, 
that can usually be accomplished at one 
season as well as at another, and the 
bank might well get relief out of that 
type of loan at the season when it is 
coming around to its creditors for more 
money. 

With regard to “other real estate,” 
that is, real estate which has come in 
through the closing out of loans and the 
taking over of real estate security or else 
the having to attach real estate belong- 
ing to a borrower, a bank ought to get 
rid of it just as soon as it can, and it is 
absolutely inexcusable for a bank to carry 
the stuff with the idea of making a profit 
on it. 

In many cases country banks have an 
exaggerated idea of the kind of banking 


get 


house and furniture and fixtures they 
ought to have. Some of them think they 
ought to make an impression by building 
a fine banking house and getting clab- 
orate fixtures. Of course their type of 
business doesn’t call for any such thing 
as that and they make a mistake when 
they freeze up a large part of the capi- 
tal investment in assets of that kind. A 
rule for the country bank to follow is 
the same as that which the city bank 
ought to follow. It ought to keep as 
large a part of its assets working as pos 
sible and those assets ought to be as 
liquid as possible. 

There is one little bank with a 
$25,000 capital down in south Texas 
that has $27,000 invested in a banking 
house. It has a nominal surplus and 
nominal profits. Of course its depositors 
own a part of that banking house. 

There is another bank with a 
capital, surplus and profits of $1,000,000 
and a banking house that cost $1,300, 
000. The depositors of that bank have 
$300,000 invested in that banking house. 
Of course it isn’t sound to invest demand 
deposits in the bank’s banking house fur- 
niture and fixtures. 


NEW UNION TRUST DIRECTORS 


THREE prominent Detroiters have been 
added to the directorate of the Union 
Trust Company, Detroit, according to 
an announcement made by Frank W. 


Blair, president. They are as follows: 
Harry C. Bulkley, member of the firm 
of Campbell, Bulkley and Ledyard, one 
of the city’s outstanding law firms, which 
has been counsel for that trust company 
since its inception in 1891; George R. 
Fink, president of the Michigan Steel 
Corporation, the only sheet steel plant 
in the state and a business which has had 
a phenomenal growth; George H. Klein, 
member of Clark, Emmons, Bryant and 
Klein, one of Detroit's oldest and largest 
law firms. 





BANKS AND THE BUILDING AND LOAN 
ASSOCIATIONS 


By T. N. T. 


This article is a plea for a more broad-minded attitude on the part of the banks toward 
the building and loan associations, and for a better spirit of co-operation between these two 


classes of financial institutions. 


the elder, who used to end up every 
speech he made in the Roman 
Senate with the injunction Carthago 
delenda est—meaning, “Carthage must 
be destroyed.” No matter whether he 


Tie a was an old Roman, Cato 


spoke about the right way to raise bees, 
or the Roman drainage system, or the 
high price of labor, his final conclusion 
Carthage 


was, “moreover, must be 
destroyed.” 

The “Carthage” of the banking situa- 
tion at the present time seems to be the 
building and loan companies—and among 
bankers there is many a financial Cato 
going about, shaking his head, and end- 
ing all arguments with the refrain, “Be- 
sides, we ought to do something about 
the building and loan companies.” 

There is no question but what in many 
banking circles there is a more or less 
concealed, but real, antipathy to build- 
ing and loan companies. Some of this 
antipathy has, apparently, a justifiable 
basis. Much of it, however, seems to 
the writer to be merely conversation— 
spoken because bankers seem to think 
it is the wise thing to say. To “razz” 
the building and loan companies is, in 
short, the financial popular song of the 
day—and many a banker goes about 
singing the tune, without understanding 
the words. “These building and loan 
companies,” says the cashier, meaningly, 
shaking his head. Press him further upon 
the subject and he will draw in like a 
turtle 

As a matter of fact, he can’t very well 
say more on the subject, for two reasons 
—in the first place, he probably doesn’t 
know just what to say—and in the sec- 


ond place, he wouldn't dare say it if he 
did, for he would be afraid he might lose 
the building and loan accounts carried 
at his own bank. 

What is it all about, anyhow—this 
building and loan racket? 

The bankers’ objection to building and 
loan companies appears to have been 
brought about, in the main by two fac- 
tors, first, abuses and dangers in building 
and loan management; second, competi- 
tion with banks for deposits. When 
building and loan competition makes a 
banker nervous, he begins to howl about 
the abuses and dangers in building and 
loan management. 


INSTANCES OF ABUSE OF MANAGEMENT 


It is undoubtedly true that there have 
been and are instances of abuse of man- 
agement, and particularly instances of 
the use of dangerous credit practices, 
among some building and loan com- 
panies. It might be said that the history 
of banking in the United States does 
not show banks themselves to have been 
entirely free from these defects—but we 
will pass that question. As far as the 
building and loan companies are con- 
cerned, the fact is, as everyone who has 
looked into the matter at all knows, that 
there are good building and loan com- 
panies and there are bad building and 
loan companies—and that in volume of 
business done the good ones are far and 
away in the lead. 

You can name in an instant a build- 
ing and loan company which you per- 
sonally know to be conducted on as 
sound principles of financial manage- 
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ment as your own bank—a building and 
loan company to which you would en- 
trust, without question, the deposits of 
the well-known “widows and orphans.” 
On the other hand, you can probably 
name with equal ease a building and 
loan company the stock of which you 
certainly would not care to own in a 
bear real estate market and to which you 
would not apply for a loan unless you 
felt like dispensing charity in the form 
of “additional expenses,” “cost of mak- 
ing the loan,” “legal fees,” or any other 
polite synonym for “bonus.” Would 
you condemn the first company because 
of the sins of the second? 

That these sins are serious, the writer 
admits. The arbitrary raising of interest 
rates, the imposition of special charges, 
laxity of appraisals, and extension of 
credit well beyond the limit of sound 
practice, naturally outrage the banking 
mind. What would happen to many a 
building and loan company in case there 
was a severe industrial depression or a 
prolonged slump in real estate, goodness 
only knows. But statistics show that in 
spite of abuses and dangerous practices 
in the field, actual losses to depositors, 
and even to stockholders, have been, thus 
far, so small as to compare not unfavor- 
ably with those which have occurred 
within the banking field. 

In considering the objectionable type 
of building and loan company, due al- 
lowance must be made for the manner 
in which it came into existence. Our 
laws governing the incorporation and 
sale of stock of building and loan com- 
panies have in many instances been to 
blame, not only for the existence of the 
company in the first place, but also for 
the type of company which it turned out 
to be. In some states it has been pos- 
sible for the promoter to go to a drug- 
gist, doctor, hardware man, pool room 
proprietor and haberdasher—sell them 
on the idea of being officers or directors 
in a building and loan company—in- 
corporate the company, sell the stock to 
the public (pocketing a commission of 
$5 per share)—and then depart for parts 
unknown. The stockholders find them- 


selves with a company on their hands— 
a company which must look for direction 
to a druggist, doctor, hardware mer- 
chant, pool room proprietor and haber- 
dasher—the last people in the world to 
know anything about the building and 
loan business. These puzzled would-be 
capitalists may either try to run the thing 
themselves, making honest mistakes— 
or they may again be “sold” by some 
chap who represents himself as a trained 
“banker” and “just the man to run your 
building and loan company.” In the 
latter case, the manager may get away 
with murder before the stockholder, or 
even the directors, suspect it. It seems 
doubtful to me whether, in many in- 
stances, a group of men decide to start 
a building and loan company with the 
avowed purpose of indulging in the sharp 
practices made possible by the nature of 
the business. 


QUESTION OF COMPETITION 


However, let us grant that these prac- 
tices do exist—and go on to the ques 
tion of competition. 

The banker squirms when he sees a 
building and loan company advertising 
5 per cent., paying sometimes as high as 
7 per cent. on “running stock”—and 
getting money which might otherwise go 
into the bank. The banker cannot be 
blamed for this. It’s only human. If 
he didn’t squirm when he saw some 
body else getting the business, he 
wouldn't be much of a banker. But— 

What about the building and loan ac- 
counts that he carries at his own bank? 

To the writer one of the most amus’ 
ing aspects of the whole situation is to 
see a banker condemning all building 
and loan companies to his own official 
family at the very moment when he 
sends his salesman down-state on a sell: 
ing trip, to see if he can’t knock off a few 
more of “those good building and loan 
accounts.” 

“Yes, sir, they’re dangerous-—they're 
a menace,” says the banker, “but don’t 
quote me as saying that. Mercy, no! 
Some of our own building and loan cus: 
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tomers might pull out—and they carry 
mighty good balances.” 

It seems to the writer that it is illogical, 
to say the least, for a banker to condemn 
all building and loan companies on gen- 
eral principles and yet, at the same time, 
hush up his condemnation and go after 
building and loan business. 

Considering the accounts which the 
building and loan companies carry in 
banks, are they really as much “com- 
petitors” as the banks feel them to be? 

In some instances, particularly in the 
cases of the larger and stronger building 
and loan companies, they are without 
question serious competitors. But these 
companies are usually the very ones 
whose management is sound and whose 
practices are above criticism. 

In the case of the smaller building and 
loan companies, especially those located 
in the outlying sections of a city, the 
writer has often wondered whether the 
bank, by its own efforts—either by solici- 
tation or by the establishment of a new 
office in the territory—could draw out 
of that territory, net, as much profit as 
now accrues to it as a result of carrying 
the building and loan account. In short, 
may not the small outlying building and 
loan companies be regarded not entirely 
as competitors, but rather, to a certain 
extent at least, as feeders for the bank 
itself? 

Furthermore, the real competition 
given banks by larger and sounder build- 
ing and loan companies, while not 
particularly welcome, is certainly legiti- 
mate. In the very nature of their struc- 
ture, banks cannot, either in law or good 
practice, operate as do even the best of 
building and loans. The latter are de- 
signed to fill a need and to perform a 
service which banks are not equipped to 
do. If the business of the very building 
and loan company which you consider 
your most serious competitor in that field 
were turned over to you, in toto, tomor- 
row morning, your bank could not handle 
it. The building and loan company is 
set up particularly to meet the construc- 
tion loan problem—the bank is not. And 
as long as the bank cannot handle it, the 


banker should stop losing sleep over the 
fact that a building and loan business can, 
in the very nature of it, be operated 
upon a basis of remarkably low cash re- 
serve, small investment in vaults, and 
comparatively high interest rates to de- 
positors. 


FAIR ATTITUDE 


The fair attitude, it seems to the 
writer, should be for bankers to admit, 
first, that building and loan companies 
have a legitimate and necessary place in 
our financial structure—a place which 
cannot be filled by banks—and second, 
that many building and loan companies 
are sound, well-managed institutions, 
worthy of as much prestige and public 
confidence as banks. Then, perhaps, the 
bankers could work hand in hand with 
the best of the building and loan men, 
to clean up the objectionable features 
of management and operation existing 
in the poorer class of building and loan 
companies. 

That the building and loan men would 
be willing to do this seems probable. 
Certainly the better building and loan 
companies must object even more 
strenuously than the banks to the ques 
tionable methods in use within their own 
field. But to date general opposition of 
banks to all building and loan companies 
has tended to weld the latter into an al- 
liance for mutual defense—an alliance 
which has incuded both the good and the 
bad. 

If bankers would come out openly 
and definitely in support of building 
and loan companies of sound manage- 
ment, pledge the aid of banks and 
bankers in the promulgation and en- 
forcement of sound principles of man- 
agement in building and loan companies 
and exhibit a frank spirit of co-opera- 
tion the writer believes that the great ma- 
jority of building and loan men would 
work together with bankers in the taking 
of definite steps toward the desired end. 

If this end could be accomplished, it 
would not mean in the least the abolition 
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of legitimate competition upon the part 
of building and loan companies—that 
cannot and should not be abolished— 
but it would bring an end to illegitimate 


competition, unfair treatment of bor- 
rowers and the endangering of the money 
of depositors and stockholders through 
over-extension of credit. 


COMPTROLLER FOR McFADDEN BILL 


THE shepherd of the national banks 

is worried. His charges are wander- 
ing away from his protection. In 1925 
166 of them sought shelter in the fold 
of state banking; last year, according to 
the report of the Comptroller of the 
Currency, published on December 10, 
1926, eighty-seven more followed them 
to that safe haven. This continued 
diminishing of the numbers and re- 
sources of national. banks, in relation to 
the numbers and resources of state banks, 
has been going on for the last fifty years, 
during which “the aggregate resources 
of the national banks have dropped from 
a predominating control over commercial 
banking resources to (in 1924) only 
about 48 per cent. thereof. This rate of 
decline has been accelerated during the 
last two years, and the national banks 
today hold only about 46 per cent. of 
the commercial banking resources in the 
United States.” 

Comptroller McIntosh believes that 
this decline in the relative strength of 
national banks is “due primarily to the 
operation of state laws more favorable 
to modern banking than is the National 
Bank Act.” The result is that “the Fed- 
eral Government is gradually losing its 
positive and immediate control over the 
instrumentalities of commercial credit 
and over the membership in the Federal 
Reserve System.” The substance of the 
Comptroller's recommendations to rem- 
edy the situation is embodied in the Mc- 
Fadden Bill, pending in Congress 
at the time this is written. He thus 
ment, pledged the aid of banks and 
tions on these amendments. He thus 


strongly urges the passage of the McFad- 
den Bill, adding that he would “regard 
it no less than a calamity to the banking 


system if this important bank bill is made 
to suffer defeat on account of an in- 
sistence upon the enactment of the Hull 
Amendments.” 

In other respects the national banks 
have done very well in 1926. During 
the year only ninety-one of them have 
failed, while in the same period there 
were 496 failures of state and private 
banks. 

Though the amount of bonds eligible 
to secure national bank circulation is 
being reduced, it is being done very 
gradually. There was no change in the 
volume of such bonds during the last 
year. National bank notes are still being 
issued by 83 per cent. of the national 
banks. 

Demand deposits of national banks in- 
creased 3.34 per cent. last year, time de- 
posits increased 6.57 per cent., and loans 
and discounts increased 5.87 per cent. 
The share of the national banks in the 
expansion of credit during the year is 
shown in the actual amount of increase 
of loans and discounts, $743,607,000. 
Add to this an increase of $111,809, 
000 in the investments of national banks, 
and their total flow into the stream of 
credit is $855,416,000—typical of the 
general expansion of bank credit with 
better business. 

This increasing use of bank credit, 
with gradually increasing money rates, 
has checked the “decline of national 
bank profits” which has been worrying 
the bankers’ conventions for the last few 
years. In 1926, reports of 7987 national 
banks showed net earnings of $350,552, 
000, compared to the net earnings of 
$325,383,000 made by 8070 banks in 
1925. 
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The stately capitol building at Austin. 





Texas 
Our Southwestern Empire 


By Elmer H. Youngman 


Editor The Bankers Magazine 


Manifestly no single article can do justice to a subject so large as the State of Texas, but 
it is hoped that the following economic survey may be sufficient to attract further attention to 
what is undoubtedly one of the most interesting sections of the American Union. 


ago on a railway train, a young 
man was encountered suffering 
from defective eyesight. He stated that 
his oculist had suggested a trip to the 
West, where the broad spaces would 
offer an opportunity of enlarging his 
vision. Probably the same suggestion 
may benefit those whose mental outlook 
is somewhat restricted. 
Obviously, one’s first thought about 
Texas is its enormous size and one must 
have traveled over nearly all parts of 


3 


[ie on a westward some years 


Texas, as the writer has done, fully 
to comprehend how vast an extent of 
territory is comprised within its borders. 
These reaches of land are truly impres- 
sive. But they are overshadowed in im- 
portance by other things. It would be 
difficult to find a more fascinating sub- 
ject of study than the growth of any of 
our great commonwealths, affording as 
it does an opportunity of observing not 
merely an increase in population and 
wealth, but the advance of a people in 
character, education, culture, and in the 
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Knowledge of the vast and varied resources of l'exas 
is sure to give one faith in the further great develop- 
ment of the State. 


The faith of the Southern Pacific Lines in Texas’ 
development is proven by large extensions in service 
now being made, and by the continual building up 
of Southern Pacific facilities and properties through- 
out the State. 


Southern Pacific Lines development and faith in 
Texas dates back more than three-quarters of a 
century—a faith that has always proven justifiable. 





AN INVITATION TO BANKERS 


You, no doubt are called upon from time to time to pass judgment 
on some proposition in Texas that concerns your friends and clients 
To aid you in your decision, the Southern Pacific Lines will gladly 
furnish detailed information that will un- 
douptedly be of service in establishing a greater 
appreciation of the opportunities in Texas. 
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ability to distinguish between the things 
that are worth while and those that are 
not, coupled with the capacity to enjoy 
the former and to reject the latter—in 
short, to view the progress of civilization 
itself. 


REVIVES FAITH IN AMERICA 


If you have lacked faith in America, 
that faith will be restored by such a 
study; or if you have believed in the 
soundness of American progress, that 
faith will be vindicated. And it may be 
said without disparagement of any other 
community, that nowhere on this conti- 
nent may be found a better opportunity 
of observing the progress of American 
civilization than is offered by the State 
of Texas. 

After a stay of almost three months 
in the Lone Star State, traveling from 
the southeastern border to the Panhandle, 
and from North Texas to the Rio 
Grande Valley, having witnessed the 


marvelous progress taking place, and 
after having met large numbers of the 
people of the state, it is not easy to write 
of Texas in terms of sober restraint, for 
this journey has rekindled my faith in 
America and aroused my enthusiasm for 


“our great southwestern empire.” But 
I shall try to preserve a judicial attitude 
of mind in dealing with the state as a 
whole, and especially to avoid partiality 
in dealing with its several sections and 
numerous cities. The fact is that each 
section has something to commend itself 
to individual taste, as each city has some 
special point of attraction. 

While the people of Texas have a 
just pride in their state, they are, as a 
rule, strongly opposed to the “booming,” 
hoosting, shouting type of propaganda. 
In fact considering the size, climate, re- 
sources, and actual achievements of their 
state, one can but admire the modesty of 
Texans in proclaiming these advan- 
tages to the world. Although the char- 
acteristics of the various communities 
are not uniform—something that could 
not he expected from such a vast extent 


of territory—it may be said that the peo- 
ple of the state as a whole are conserva- 
tive, rather more so than one would ex- 
pect to find in a state that is yet new 
in some respects and whose resources 
are still largely undeveloped. Whether 
this trait may be ascribed to the persis 
tence of the traditions of the “Old 
South,” or the natural conservatism of 
our Anglo-Saxon civilization—and you 
do not find in America a_ better 
exemplification of this civilization than 
Texas affords—may be dismissed as un- 
important. The important fact is that 
this trait exists, strikingly revealing itself 
in all the activities of the state. 

This conservatism may well be illus- 
trated by two examples. Recently a story 
appeared in the newspapers telling of 
the discovery of some notes issued by 
the Republic of Texas, and signed by 
General Sam Houston, its president. 
Were these notes worthless? Not at all. 
They were worth their face value with 
interest. Texas has lately voted large 
sums for highway construction. Some 
doubts arose as to the validity of the 
bonds issued for this purpose, and at a 
special session of the legislature validat- 
ing acts were passed. Doubt has been 
raised as to the adequacy of these acts, 
but in the first test case brought in the 
courts their constitutionality has been 
upheld. 

In further illustration of the conserv- 
ative character of the people of Texas, 
it may be remarked that the state im- 
poses no tax upon incomes. 


PEOPLE ITS GREATEST RESOURCE 


Before passing to a consideration of 
the material resources of Texas, I should 
like to appraise, if possible, the greatest 
resource of the state—the character of 
its people. And in two respects Texans 
appear almost unique compared with any 
community with which I am familiar. 
They have applied education and re- 
ligion to the practical affairs of life to an 
extent that I have not seen elsewhere. 
Education is not looked on as an orna 
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ment, but as something to be put to 
every-day use as a means of enlarging 
material comforts and enriching men- 
tal and spiritual life. Religion is re 
garded as more than acquiescence in 
theological doctrines and observance of 
ceremonial forms, and its obligaticns are 
not considered as ending with the prac- 
tice of individual righteousness, but as 
extending so as to embrace sympathy and 
practical helpfulness to one’s fellow 
men. The Texas people have learned 
the mutuality of interest pervading all 
classes and the value of co-operation. 
They work together and this explains, 
perhaps more than anything else, the 
great progress the state is making. 

More will be said further on of the 
provision made for education, but I 
should like to make one or two personal 
observations. In practically every city 
and town in Texas that I visited the 
school buildings were large, modern and 
in general most attractive from an arch- 
itectural standpoint. They stand usually 


in spacious grounds, affording good op- 


portunities for recreation. It was sur- 
prising to find what a long look ahead 


has been taken in providing technical 
education in communities where there is 
limited need for it now but where it will 
surely be required as the country de- 
velops in agriculture and manufacturing. 

Large and imposing church buildings 
abound, and the services are thronged. 
One Sunday in Dallas, at a single 
church the attendance at Sunday school 
was over 3000, and in the entire city 
more than 40,000. 


FRIENDLY SPIRIT OF STATE 


The Texas people display a spirit of 
friendliness toward one another that is 
truly refreshing. Their greetings in the 
shops, hotels, streets, or wherever they 
may meet, are always cordial and the 
hospitality shown to visitors cannot be 
too highly extolled. You may come from 
any section of the country, but soon you 
will feel at home and among friends. 
Texans are themselves happy, and they 
wish to impart the same feeling to others. 
It will be your fault if they do not suc- 
ceed in this desire. 

Texas will attract the visitor in many 


A west Texas grainfield. 
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ways, but in none more markedly than 
in the fine character of its people. Their 
state 1s sO great in size and resources 
as to produce a superior type of citizens, 
physically and mentally. The salubrity 
of the climate imparts health to the in- 
habitants, the clear skies contribute to 
mental clarity, and the warm sun 
awakens a corresponding warmth in the 
heart. Should the reader in the cold 
North be disposed to regard this praise 
as extravagant, let him visit Texas, ex- 
perience for himself the kindliness of its 
people and he will admit that the half 
has not been told. 

Texas may be reached in many ways, 
the most usual, of course, being by the 
numerous railways entering the state 
from all directions, affording easy access 
from all the great cities of the North 
and West, and from all parts of the 
country. My own trip was made from 
New York to Galveston by steamer, in 
the latter part of September. At most 
seasons of the year the weather is apt 
to be fine, the sea smooth, and the jour- 
ney altogether pleasant. In comfort and 
interest an ocean voyage from our east- 
ern seaboard to Texas compares quite 
favorably with a trip to Europe. Speak- 
ing from experience, I should prefer the 
former to the latter. At any rate, I am 
astonished that Americans who have not 
seen Texas should go to Europe year 
after year, as many do. Most slogans 
are to be taken with a grain of salt, but 
the slogan, “See America first,” contains 
sound advice. “Know thyself,” has 
been long accounted a wise saying; 
“Know your country” embodies a truth 
hardly less profound. And there is so 
much of America to be discovered by our 
own people—so much of Texas even— 
that one cannot begin the study too soon. 


PROGRESS OF CITIES 


The progress of the principal cities of 
Texas will constitute a leading part of 
this story but first I should like to record 
something of the personal ir:pression 
made by each, taking the cities as they 


were visited, without strict regard to 
their relative commerciai importance. 
Steaming up the channel that leads 
to the Port of Galveston, the city grad- 
ually rises from its low-lying island in 
the Gulf of Mexico, but not to any great 
height, for the buildings, with the excep- 
tion of a few in the main business sec- 
tion and some of the hotels and public 
buildings, are of but few stories. The 
streets are broad, exceptionally clean, 
lined with oleanders and palms, with 
many fine residences, tasteful gardens 
and parks. With its mild climate, one 
would expect Galveston to be a winter 
resort but in fact it is more popular in 
summer, the beach being thronged in the 
latter season, but very quiet in the win- 
ter. The bathing and the cool breezes 
from the Gulf attract visitors in summer 
from North Texas and states nearby who 
find the climate at home comfortable 
enough in winter. But there is no rea- 
son why Galveston should not become 
a favorite resort in winter for people 
from the colder northern states. The 
city is one of the most attractive in 
Texas, not for its climate alone, but for 
its unique situation, quaint architecture, 
and because here still lingers much of 
the indefinable charm of the Old South. 
Galveston has an atmosphere peculiar to 
itself among Texas cities. In writing of 
this city one must not forget the courage 
of its people as manifested in the face 
of two appalling calamities occurring in 
the years 1900 and 1915, when disas- 
trous floods took a large toll of human 
lives and property. But by the con- 
struction of the great seawall, which is 
being still further extended, and by 
gradually raising the level of the island, 
calamaties of a like character are being 
guarded against in the future. As a 
matter of fact, notwithstanding the dis- 
asters in the years mentioned, Galveston 
is located outside the path of the usual 
tropical hurricanes. From a foreign 
trade standpoint Galveston ranks high 
among the ports of the country, especial- 
ly in the export of cotton and grain. The 
wide boulevard, extending for miles 















Average cotton field in the great El Paso Valley; a 


Texas agricultural products: 
of corn and velvet beans; Texas onions. 


west Texas field of milo maize; field 
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along the Gulf front, affords one of the 
most attractive drives in the country. The 
people of Galveston are conservative, 
with great pride in their city and strong 
faith in its future. 


HOUSTON HAS GROWN RAPIDLY 


Texas is a land of magnificent dis- 
tances and yet several of its important 
cities are not far apart. You board the 
interurban at Galveston, and in little 
more than an hour you are in Houston. 
These two cities, separated by a short 
distance, are very unlike in many re- 
spects. I had not visited Houston for 
six years and found that meanwhile the 
country town had grown to metropoli- 
tan proportions; skyscrapers, completed 
or in course of construction, thrusting 
their gaunt giant forms into the sky in 
every direction. The great office build- 
ings, hotels, shops and factories, the busy 
streets, all proclaim Houston a city of 
first-class proportions. Educational in- 


stitutions, hospitals, spacious parks and 
beautiful homes testify to the fact that 
the city is more than a commercial em- 
porium and re center and 


that the requirements of health, culture 
and comfort are well understood. 

As the convention of the American 
Bankers Association will be held at 
Houston this year, the bankers of the 
country will have an opportunity of wit- 
nessing for themselves the wonderful 
progress this city is making. They will 
assuredly find much to interest them and 
will be well cared for by the numerous 
excellent hotels. The bankers and peo- 
ple of Houston will give the visiting 
bankers a royal reception. They were 
glad to have the convention come to their 
city and will not fail to show apprecia- 
tion of the honor paid them by the 
American Bankers Association. 

Until a few years ago Houston was 
not a port, deep water being over forty 
miles away. But the city felt the need 
of water transportation as an outlet for 
its large railway traffic. Fortunately, 
there was a shallow river or bayou which 


could be deepened and widened and this 
was done Now the Port of Houston 
is an accomplished fact, and I have wit- 
nessed numerous great ocean vessels load- 
ing at its docks. Not only does the chan- 
nel afford water transportation, but these 
added facilities have brought already 
numerous large manufacturing enter- 
prises which line its shores. 

Back of Houston is a vast territory 
whose productive capacities when fully 
developed, combined with the city’s port 
and railway facilities, must tend to make 
this one of the great cities of the state 
and of the entire Southwest The enter- 
prise of the people will help greatly to 
assure this result. 


AT SAN ANTONIO 


A few hours’ journey westward, San 
Antonio is reached, and the atmosphere 
has changed again, almost from the new 
world to the old. The streets, the archi- 
tecture, the foliage and even much of the 
population, remind you of a foreign city, 
perhaps of Italy, Spain or Mexico. This 
difference gives to San Antonio a special 
charm and, combined with the delightful 
winter climate—and because of ‘the ele- 
vation the summer temperature is by no 
means oppressive—has made the city a 
popular tourist resort in the winter 
season. 

To meet the demands of this travel, 
hotel facilities are being greatly enlarged. 
Here you will be attracted to the Alamo, 
one of America’s most famous shrines, 
and other quaint old missions, the Mexi- 
can restaurants, the picturesque little 
river meandering through the city, 
parks of magical loveliness; and do not 
forget that you are in the metropolis of 
Texas, for that is a distinction of which 
San Antonio is justifiably proud. Slowly 
the old-world atmosphere is giving way 
to modernity and tall buildings of the 
approved American pattern already 
thrust themselves on your attention. But 
the charm of the city will long persist in 
spite of what we call “modern progress.” 

Cutting across the state in another di- 

















Superior Service to 


HOUSTON 


via 


ST. LOUIS--MEMPHIS 
OR NEW ORLEANS 


Select your favorite gateway to Houston and the Southwest! 
Missouri Pacific Lines provide equally attractive service via 
St. Louis, Memphis or New Orleans. 


ST. LOUIS OR MEMPHIS GATEWAY 











iw. Gt. iouis............050 6:45 pm............ 9:05 am............ 7:00 am 
Lv. Memphis................ ff See? FO ae 
Ar. Houston ................ 5330 pm............ 2230 PM .....0000004 6:30 am 


Standard drawing-room sleeping car service. 
Reclining chair cars or coaches. Dining car service. 


Stopover permitted at Little Rock or Benton for side trip to 
Hot Springs National Park. Round trip fare from Benton 
$2.00; from Little Rock $3.51. 


Via New Orleans: Two trains daily, morning and evening. 
Stopovers may be arranged in New Orleans. 


NEW ORLEANS GATEWAY 
Lv. New Orlean.....................:...:. re 9:05 pm 
Fe I go csasicsccoiccmmccteatinineys RE ME ic scviscsreccsnents 7:35 am 
Observation parlor oar, coaches, dining car on day train. 


Standard drawing-room sleepers, reclining chairs and coaches on night 
train. 


For further information communicate with the nearest Missouri Pacific 
Lines representative; he will gladly assist in making your travel arrange- 
ments or write either of the undersigned. 


A. D. Bell 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
MISSOURI PACIFIC R. R. 
COMPANY 
Railway Exchange Bldg. 
St. Louis, Mo. 





C. W. Strain 
Passenger Traffic Mgr 
GULF COAST LINES 
Houston, Texas 
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Dixon Creek oil field. 


rection, with a night’s stop at Waco, 
where there is a cotton palace and a sky- 
scraper that rears its towering propor- 
tions more strikingly than did the 
“Tower presumptuous raised on Shinar’s 
plain,” we come to Dallas—sometimes 
styled the “New York of Texas,” and 
which again differs from the cities al- 
ready visited. Stepping out on the 
streets of the city after an arrival in the 
late afternoon, when it is already dark, 
you could easily imagine yourself in 
New York or Chicago. True enough, 
when daylight appears, and you extend 
your viewpoint, this impression dimin- 
ishes somewhat, for the reason that, at 
present, the highest buildings are grouped 
in a comparatively narrow area. But 
the skyscrapers are creeping further 
along the main thoroughfares and into 
the adjoining streets, so that this 
metropolitan aspect will soon be more 
widely diffused. There are bank and of- 
fice buildings and hotels in Dallas that 
would be a credit to any city in the 
United States. 


DALLAS HAS NORTHERN CHARACTERISTICS 


Dallas is in North Texas, and bears 
more of the characteristics of a northern 
than a southern city. It is in the center 
of an agricultural empire, and the dis- 
tributing point for goods throughout the 
Its importance as 4 distrib- 


Southwest. 


uting point may be inferred from the 
fact that some of the largest mail-order 
houses in the country maintain large es- 
tablishments there. The business build- 
ings, banks, churches, educational insti- 
tutions, fine residence districts, the spa- 
ciousness of the shops and the quality of 
their stocks, and above all the character 
of the men directing commerce, finance 
and manufacturing, stamp Dallas as a 
truly metropolitan city. Its title of the 
“New York of Texas” has been aptly 
bestowed. 

But perhaps this title implies commer- 
cial importance more than anything else, 
and does not embody other features of 
even greater importance. Dallas is more 
than a great business place; it is pleas 
antly situated, inhabitated by sociable 
people who enjoy themselves without los- 
ing sight of life’s serious concerns. It is 
typically Texan and as typically Ameri- 
can. The visitor or intending resident 
may come from the North, South, East 
or West, and be sure of a warm wel- 
come in Dallas. 


TWIN CITIES OF TEXAS 


Although the distance between Dallas 
and Fort Worth is twice as great as that 
between Minneapolis and St. Paul, they 
are almost twin cities, for frequent in- 
terurban service of something over an 
hour takes you from one city to the 
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other and, with several small towns be- 
tween, you would hardly know, but for 
an occasional rather wide gap, when you 
leave one city and enter the other. Should 
Dallas and Fort Worth continue to grow 
toward one another at no distant day 
the cities will merge, except for a 
suburban district on the outskirts of each. 
But they are distinct cities now, although 
located in the same territory and so near 
each other. The people of Fort Worth 
jokingly call their city “a cow town,” 
or “an overgrown country town,” but 
in fact neither designation is accurate. It 
is “a cow town” not in the old sense of 
that term, but only from the fact that it 
is an important cattle market, where two 
of the great meat-packing concerns of 
Chicago have big plants. The city 
covers too much territory, its business 
houses are too imposing, and the popula- 
tion too large, to justify the appellation 
of “a country town,” overgrown or other- 
wise. 

If there is any rivalry between Dallas 
and Fort Worth, it seems to be of a 
friendly sort. Closely connected as they 
are by a fine highway and abundant 
transportation facilities, the inhabitants 
move back and forth between the two 
cities, mingling socially and in business 
on terms of perfect amity. 

At Fort Worth I had thought that 
the westerly limits of my journey through 


North Texas had been reached, for I 
had a vague recollection that somewhere 
out in the northwestern part of the state 
lay the great Llano estacado of school- 
boy days, which I had no curiosity to 
investigate. But a railway official asked 
me if I was going to West Texas, and 
on my replying that I was not, he said 
I was missing the most interesting part 
of the state. I thought perhaps his sug- 
gestion might not be impartial, seeing 
that his line of railway traversed that 
section, but accepted it nevertheless and 
to my great gratification. 


WEST TEXAS 


Just where west Texas begins is not 
quite clear in my mind, but after a rail- 
way trip of more than four hours from 
Fort Worth, I reached Wichita Falls, 
which I suppose may be fairly placed at 
least on the eastern border of that sec- 
tion of the state. It is a bright, live city, 
with broad, clean streets, and has en- 
joyed great prosperity on account of im- 
portant oil discoveries in the surrounding 
country, beside being the center of a 
rich agricultural district. 

But my objective was not Wichita 
Falls but Amarillo, some seven hours’ 
travel further to the west. By this time 
I had been on trains so long, and had 





Flour mill and elevator, Plainview, Texas. 
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Dairy herd grazing in a pasture of Rhodes grass. 


journeyed so many miles, that I began 
to suspect that Texas was a territory il- 
limitable in extent whose borders for- 
ever receded as one seemed to approach 
them. 

Amarillo came into view late at night, 
its broad, brilliantly-lighted streets offer- 
ing an inviting prospect, somewhat 
dimmed when it was discovered that hotel 
accommodation was exceedingly difficult 
to obtain. One of the hotels has made 
two or three additions to its room ca- 
pacity recently, but this was not suf- 
ficient to meet the demand. However, a 
large, modern hotel is just nearing com- 
pletion, which will afford first-class 
accommodation to the traveling public, 
for a time at least, for the place is grow- 
ing so fast that it is difficult to forecast 
its hotel requirements for any long time 
ahead. 

Amarillo is the point at which the oil 
interests of the great Panhandle territory 
have their headquarters, and the lobby 
of the leading hotel was literally packed 
from early morning until late at night 
with oil men, wearing the picturesque 
and no doubt serviceable costumes which 
that industry demands. The city is, be- 
les, an important wholesale point from 


Sid 


which goods are distributed to the sur- 
rounding towns. Oil is an important 
product of this territory, but agriculture 
is flourishing and cotton and grain are 
produced in large quantities. The cotton 


gin and the flour mill are frequently 
seen. I think the country looks more to 
agriculture than to oil for its future pros- 
perity. In fact, it has been said that 
the discovery of oil merely furnished the 
lubricant for the economic machinery 
which had already been set in motion. 


AMARILLO NOT FRONTIER TOWN 


At first glance you would put down 
Amarillo as a frontier town, but a closer 
inspection would reveal the fact that it 
is rapidly emerging from that phase of 
its history. This is evidenced by its sky- 
line, the size of some of the public build- 
ings and, more than all that, under the 
direction of a competent city engineer, 
plans are being devised to meet the civic 
needs of the community for some years 
to come. Many cities seem to have been 
planned after they were built, but 
Amarillo has planned ahead, and with 
results that are bound to be seen as the 
city grows. It promises to remain the 
metropolis of the Panhandle country— 
a distinction the importance of which 
you will not readily understand until 
you have been made acquainted with the 
immense actual and potential agricultural 
and mineral wealth of this region. But 
I did not find at Amarillo, or elsewhere 
in Texas, any disposition to excessive 
real-estate speculation such as often 
marks the growth of new communities. 
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Glaring real-estate announcements in the 
Texas cities are conspicuous only by their 
absence. In the immediate vicinity of 
the oil discoveries there is speculation, 
as has almost invariably been the case 
with similar developments in other parts 
of the country. 

At Amarillo I was met by A. B. Davis, 
secretary of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Lubbock, who insisted on my visiting 
that young and growing city. This called 
for an automobile trip of some fifty miles, 
over rather hard and smooth dirt roads, 
across the great plains country. In years 
gone by I had been familiar with this re- 
gion, by reputation at least, and had in 
fact lived for some time not far from it. 
My opinion of its value from an agricul- 
tural or any other standpoint had never 
been high. Of course, the great oil dis- 
coveries had not then been made, and that 
present source of enormous mineral 
wealth was as yet unsuspected. But I 
put less stress on the oil production, 
great as this is, than on the wonderful 
agricultural wealth of the section. There 
are vast fields of grain of several sorts, 
wheat being largely produced, as are also 
a number of forage crops, while I never 
saw a more prolific yield of cotton. Of- 
ficial reports by the Government indi- 
cate that cotton can be grown at a lower 
cost here than elsewhere in the United 
States. 

A TRIP TO LUBBOCK 


It was a fascinating trip over this great 
plain, under clear skies and brilliant sun- 
shine, and later by moonlight, until late 
in the evening we came to Lubbock, 
where on the night of my arrival a large 
modern hotel was just being opened with 


suitable festivities. On the following 
morning I was shown over one of the 
state agricultural stations, conducted by 
the Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege, an institution which is rendering 
great practical service to the entire state. 
Here I not only was told much about 
the growing of cotton, but new means 
of gathering the crop were described 
which greatly decrease the cost entailed 


in cotton production. Later I inspected 
the operations of a gin that puts the cot- 
ton gathered in this new form into rea- 
sonably good condition for pressing and 
baling preparatory to its shipment to the 
mills for conversion into cloth. 

Later at the hotel I had the pleasure 
of meeting at luncheon a number of 
representative bankers, business men 
and educators of the community, and 
listened with great interest to their ac- 
count of the methods employed in de- 
veloping the agricultural and other re- 
sources of the plains country. I was 
particularly impressed by a conversation 
with two of the professors from the Col- 
lege of Technology of Lubbock. The 
fact that such an institution should be 
located in a comparatively smal! city, far 
out on the plains, was in itself surpris- 
ing. These educators quite frankly 
confessed that they were building for the 
future, and that for a time their gradu- 
ates must look for employment in the 
East and North; but they could see 
ahead to a day, not far distant, when the 
services of these men would be needed 
in West Texas. They pointed out that 
the men they were training would have 
knowledge of local problems and condi- 
tions, supplemented by their eastern and 
northern experience. 

The College of Technology has ample 
buildings and equipment, and stands in 
an experimental farm of some 2000 
acres. That it is doing excellent work 
may be safely concluded from the charac- 
ter of the men having that work in 
charge. I think this College of Tech- 
nology at Lubbock demonstrates as 
strikingly as any other e-ample could 
the application of education to the prac- 
tical concerns of life which I have al- 
ready indicated as being characteristic of 
the state. This example is but one many 
that might be cited. 


VISIT TO AN OIL TOWN 
Returning to Amarillo, I found that 


an entirely new experience awaited me. 
This was a visit to the new oil town of 
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Borger, which was made through the 
courtesy of Mr. Wild of the Amarillo 
Chamber of Commerce. The country 
at first did not generally differ much 
from the level aspect of the plains, until, 
near the end of the fifty-five mile stretch, 
hills and canyons appeared. 

Borger is not easily described. A 
year ago it was not; now it has some 
15,000 inhabitants. It was a rough- 
looking place when I saw it—streets un- 
graded and unpaved, sewers and water 
supply lacking, the houses—with the ex- 
ception of a very few brick buildings- 
of frame, one or two stories high, often 
unpainted, and many tents making up 
the housing shortage. But the roughness 
is disappearing, and perhaps by now this 
frontier town has assumed much of the 
appearance of a modern city. When I 
was there, under the directions of an 
energetic president of the Chamber of 
Commerce, plans were already going for- 
ward for such a transformation 

Borger is in the center of the great 
Panhandle oil pool, and looking in almost 
every direction one may see the der- 
ricks indicating wells that are being 
bored or have already become producers. 

The present output of oil is large, and 
will probably be greatly increased as new 
wells are developed. Should the oil pro- 
duction hold out, Borger is destined to 
become quite an important city When 
1 was there a large power plant had just 
been completed involving an outlay of 
$7,500,000, and a railway had shortly 
before entered the town. 


THE RIO GRANDE VALLEY 


I went back to Dallas in the belief 
that my itinerary was about completed, 
but found there was more of Texas to 
see yet. The president of a large life 
insurance company asked me if I had 
seen the Rio Grande Valley and I not 
only told him that I had not, but se- 
cretly wondered why I should. He 
bluntly told me that unless I had seen 
that section I could make no claim to 
having seen Texas. This was a challenge 





that could not be declined. So I started 
again on my explorations. 

After stopping over a day and night 
at San Antonio, I took a night train for 
my objective point, reaching the famous 
valley early in the morning. My first 
sight of it tended to confirin the secret 
misgivings mentioned above. The coun- 
try was flat and uninteresting, most of 
the land not only uncultivated but un- 
cleared, covered with cactus, mesquite 
and ebony trees. It looked to be dear at 
a dollar an acre, and not particularly 
acceptable as a gift. But a quick and 
crushing surprise was coming. 

Suddenly the train emerged into the 
real Rio Grande Valley, which is about 
eighteen miles wide and _ eighty-five 
miles long, and largely under irrigation. 
The land was cleared and cultivated—a 
garden spot in fact where in winter 
almost every vegetable used on our table 
was growing in riotous profusion. Soon 
wide-spreading groves appeared, the trees 
loaded with grapefruit and oranges. At 
Mercedes I debarked from the train, and 
found myself in a garden of date palms, 
with hibiscus and poinsettias in bloom, 
and the citrus fruits in almost every door- 
yard. I realized that my friend at Dallas 
had spoken truthfully in saying that if 
I had not seen the Rio Grande Valley 
I had not seen Texas. 

During my stay at Mercedes, I made 
the trip from Mission to Brownsville, 
and there is a considerable part of this 
paved highway that appears like a con- 
tinuous panorama of beautiful suburban 
homes, surrounded by groves of oranges 
and grapefruit, with innumerable vege- 
table gardens. This region may never 
have a great city—personally I hope it 
will not—but it will have, and in fact 
already has to a considerable extent, 
many very small tracts of land that can 
be intensively cultivated, with greater 
satisfaction and profit than may be de- 
rived from a large farm, and where one 
may have a beautiful home amid almost 
ideal surroundings and in a delightful 
winter climate. Along the great boule: 
vard of the valley there are numerous 
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small but beautiful towns, with the in- 
tervening spaces largely filled by groves 
and gardens, where homes of the bunga- 
low type abound. 


BEAUTY OF THE VALLEY 


It has been my fortune to visit nearly 
every state of the Union. I have in re- 
cent years traveled over fourteen coun- 
tries in Europe. Never have I seen a more 
fertile spot than the Rio Grande Valley 
of Texas. 

This fertility is due to the fact that 
through the erosion of centuries a rich 
soil has been deposited over ‘the valley, 
while a genial climate and abundant 
water provided by a vast system of irri- 
gation which utilizes the waters of the 
Rio Grande, have done the rest. 

There is still much uncultivated land 
and prices have not advanced as might 
have been expected. As the wonderful 
fertility of the country becomes more 
widely known, a large increase in popu- 
lation may be expected. At present rail- 
ways are being extended into the valley 
and new tracts of land are being de- 
veloped. 

Unquestionably, the Rio Grande Val- 
ley is destined to become one of the 
garden spots of the world. 

Before leaving the state, I should 
mention a brief stay at Austin, the 
capital and the seat of the Univer- 
sity of Texas. Austin is a beautiful city, 
noted rather as an educational and polit- 
ical center than for its commercial ac- 
tivity. While here I received much valued 
help in securing information trom a 
number of state officials. 

I am back at Galveston and Houston 
for a few days before making my exit 
from Texas at Beaumont. This is an- 
other oil center, surrounded by the vast 
producing fields of Southeastern Texas 
and Western Louisiana. Near here are 
some of the great oil refineries of the 
world. The production of rice also con- 
stitutes an important source of wealth. 
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Beaumont, like Houston, was some 
distance from deep water, but has over- 
come that obstacle to its progress by the 
construction of a canal, establishing com- 
munication with the Gulf and ocean. It 
is a striking manifestation of the enter- 
prise of the people of a city whose popu- 
lation and commerce are showing a rapid 
increase. 

I entered Texas toward the end of 
September and left the state, with gen- 
uine regret, as December was drawing 
to a close. What has been said above 
is merely preliminary to a more detailed 
presentation of the resources of the state 
and the progress of its principal cities. 
It is hoped that these personal impres- 
sions, which are not consciously partial, 
may have some interest. My obligations 
to the people of Texas for their helpful- 
ness and kindness are far weightier than 
I can discharge. 





OUTLINE OF TEXAS HISTORY 


E beginning of the history of Texas 

dates back to 1684, when La Salle, who 

had been commissioned by Louis XIV 

of France to found a colony at the mouth of 

the Mississippi, landed by chance at Mata- 

gonda Bay, nearwhere Navasota now stands. 

Spain claimed the territory, and sent De 

Leon to take possession of it. When he ar- 

rived, he found that La Salle had been killed 

and that the colony he had founded had dis- 
appeared. 

In 1690 a fort and mission were established 
by De Leon, but it was not until 1716 that 
the Spaniards secured permanent colonies by 
establishing a line of missions connecting 
Mexico and East Texas. France had claimed 
Texas, as a result of the explorations of La 
Salle, but in 1762 the territory was ceded to 
Spain. When Mexico achieved her inde- 
pendence from Spain, Americans began to 
colonize Texas, under the leadership of Moses 
Austin of Missouri and his son, Stephen F. 
Austin. Difficulties arose between Mexico 
and the Texas colonists, and the feeling of 
bitterness was greatly increased when Stephen 
F. Austin was thrown into prison while on a 
mission to Mexico to obtain a separation of 
Texas from the State of Coahuila for ad- 
ministrative purposes. 

In the meantime armed conflict between 
colonists and Spanish troops had taken place 
at Velasco, Anahuac and Gonzales over cus- 
toms regulations and attempts of the Mexicans 
to disarm the American settlers. 


TEXAS BECOMES A REPUBLIC 


Late in 1835 a convention was held at San 
Felipe, a provisional government organized 
and Sam Houston selected commander of the 
armed forces. A Mexican army, under Gen- 
eral Cos, marched into Texas with the pur- 
pose of disarming the Texans. His forces 
were driven out of San Antonio by Americans 
under General Edward Burleson and Ben 
Milam, but a large army under Santa Anna 
marched into Texas early in 1836 and laid 
siege to the city. 

While Santa Anna's forces were besieging 
the Alamo at San Antonio, a second conven- 
tion was called at Washington on the Brazos 
and, on March 2, 1836, an indeperdent re- 
public was declared and David G. Burnett 
was named president. Four days later on 
March 6, the Alamo fell with the loss of 
every defender, depriving the new-born re- 
public of such able leaders as Travis, Bowie 
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and Crockett. On March 27, following Fan- 
nin’s surrender at the battle of Coleto, his 
entire force was marched out of Goliad under 
guard and shot down. 

The army of Santa Anna advanced rapidly 
eastward across Texas, driving the colonists 
before it. General Sam Houston, in command 
of the Texas forces, decided to make his stand 
at the junction of the San Jacinto river and 
Buffalo Bayou, near Harrisburg. Here, on 
April 21, 1836, he attacked and completely 
routed the superior force of Santa Anna, who 
was captured with several hundred other 
Mexicans. 

By the treaty of Velasco, following the 
Battle of San Jacinto, Santa Anna agreed to 
return to Mexico and use his influence to 
obtain Mexican recognition of the independ- 
ence of Texas. During the period 1836-46, 
Texas was an independent republic under 
the successive administrations of Presidents 
David G. Burnet, Sam Houston, Mirabeau 
B. Lamar, Sam Houston (second term) and 
Anson Jones. ~ 

But the little republic was beset with dif- 
ficulties. Mexico had not relinquished its 
claims and constantly offered a menace, even 
sending over one or two military expeditions; 
difficulties were experienced with the various 
Indian tribes, and the public debt mounted. 
Hence the offer of the United States to annex 
Texas was readily accepted at a convention 
which met in Austin, July 4, 1845. On 
February 16, 1846, President Jones retired 
in favor of Governor J. Pinckney Henderson. 

By the treaty Texas retained its public lands 
and its area included the present eastern half 
of New Mexico (that portion east of the 
Rio Grande), that portion of Oklahoma of 
today lying north of the Texas Panhandle, 
southeastern Kansas, a large portion of cen- 
tral Colorado and a section of Wyoming. 
After the close of the Mexican war resulting 
from the annexation of Texas, the territory 
was sold to the United States by Texas for 
$10,000,000. 

STATE ENTERS CONFEDERACY 

Texas, from the first, had been a slave 
state. Its climate and agricultural industries, 
like those of the old southern states, were 
readily adaptable to slavery and, indzed, most 
Texans were natives of the slave states east 
of the Mississippi. Hence the growing bitter’ 
ness between North and South was of much 
concern to Texas. Despite the protests of 
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Sam Houston, who was then governor, a con- 
vention met at Austin January 28, 1861, and 
after four days of deliberation drew up and 
adopted articles of secession. Houston, who 
had led the Texas army against Mexico, and 
had served two terms as president of the re- 
public, was deposed as governor and Edward 
Clark, lieutenant governor, was installed in 
his place as governor under the Confederacy. 
With the end of the Civil War, Texas was 
restored to the Union. 

This formal outline of the history of Texas 
fails to lay sufficient emphasis on two events 
that rank high in the annals of America. 


The battle of San Jacinto, measured by its 
results, was of tremendous importance, for 
it was the means of adding the vast domain 
of Texas to the United States. The heroism 
displayed by the defenders of the Alamo has 
few parallels in the world’s record of cour- 
age and bravery. Every one of these de- 
fenders voluntarily offered his life, and none 
escaped the supreme sacrifice. It is said that 
Travis and his men had died for a republic 
of whose existence they were unaware. Un- 
known to them the declaration of independ- 
ence from Mexico had been proclaimed four 
days before the Alamo tragedy. 


AN ECONOMIC SURVEY OF THE STATE 


XAS has an area of 265,896 square 
miles, which is somewhat less than 
twice the size of California, the second 

largest state, and about 211 times 1s large as 
Rhode Island. There are 254 counties in 
Texas, some of which are larger than either 
Rhode Island, Delaware or Connecticut. If 
Texas were pivoted at Texarkana and swung 
around in clockwise direction, El Paso would 
pass north of Chicago. 

Due partly to its size and partly to the 
fact that it spans the distance between the 
gulf coast and the Rockies, Texas has a great 
variety of soil and climate. An area con- 
siderably larger than an average sized state 
lies in the low coastal belt, and another area 
almost as large lies in the northwest section 
of Texas and ranges in altitude from 3000 
to 4000 feet above sea level. Both sections 
are adapted to intensive cultivation, and the 
same may be said of the intermediate terri- 
tory. The highest point in Texas is in the 
Guadalupe range, a branch of the Rockies, 
9500 feet high, about sixty miles east of El 
Paso. There are numerous other elevations 
above 6000 feet in the mountains of the 
Trans-Pecos plateau. 

The pine timber belt of Texas covers ap- 
proximately that territory lying east of the 
ninety-sixth meridian. It is a sandy soil with 
clay subsoil, traversed by rich alluvial river 
valleys. The pine, short and long leaf and 
loblolly, grows in the sandy lands, and the 
bottoms are covered with gum, ash, hickory, 
walnut, a variety of oak and other hard 
woods. The lumber production of Texas is 
about 1,500,000,000 board feet annually, 
most of which is pine. The raw lumber out- 
put of the sawmills, of which there are about 


200 comparatively large, and 600 or 700 small 
stationary and portable mills, is approximate- 
ly $51,000,000 annually (figure of 1923 cen- 
sus of manufacture of raw lumber excluding 
planing mill products) and in addition there 
is a production of about $10,000,000 in posts, 
poles, hewn ties, turpentine, rosin and other 
forest products. The forest resources of 
Texas have decreased rapidly, according to 
the Texas state forester, E. O. Siecke of 
College Station, but several tracts of land are 
now devoted to reforestation experiment. The 
present virgin timber stand of Texas is esti- 
mated at about 17,000,000,000 board feet of 
pine and 8,000,000,000 board feet of hard 
woods. 


TERRITORY IS ADAPTED TO FARMING 


This territory is excellently adapted to 
both cotton and truck farming. Besides hav- 
ing a big production of cotton, there is a 
large commercial production of  water- 
melons, peaches, tomatoes, cantaloupes and 
other food crops. There is a well developed 
spring tomato growing industry in the vicinity 
of Tyler and Jacksonville with an annual 
movement averaging more than 1000 cars. 
The peach movement ranges more than 1000 
cars and the watermelon movement amounts 
to several thousand cars. Onions, black- 
berries, strawberries, lettuce, cucumbers, 
apples and miscellaneous other crops are 
grown for market. 

The rainfall in the timber belt is from 
thirty-five to forty inches annually; the soils 
are adapted to varied production; the grow- 
ing season is long; and the winters are mild. 
Land values are not inflated—good farms can 
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be bought for $40, $50 and $60 an acre, and 
much unimproved land adaptable to cultiva- 
tion can be bought for $15 to $20 an acre. 
Great lignite deposits in this territory are 
now being developed for power manufacture 
and large iron ore deposits will probably be 
developed in the future. 

Immediately west of the east Texas pine 
timber belt lies the post-oak belt, a strip 
running irom the Red River to south central 
Texas and widening from 30 miles in the 
north to 100 in the south where it fades into 
the coastal plain about 100 miles {rom the 
gulf coast. It is a sand and clay belt with 
soils varying through sandy loam to loam. 
Large post-oak is the chief timber with other 
hard woods in the bottoms. Cotton growing 
is the chief industry though, like the pine 
belt, it is adapted to fruit and vegetable pro- 
duction. 

The black-land belt lies west of the post- 
oak belt. It is shaped like a long curved 
wedge, being about 100 miles wide at the 
Red River and tapering as it swings south 
and southwest. Dallas, Waco, Austin and 
San Antonio lie in this belt. It is a black 
waxy soil of limestone origin and is an ex- 
cellent producer of cotton. The rainfall is 


about thirty to thirty-five inches throughout 


most of the belt except in the extreme north- 
west where it is about twenty-five inches. It 
is an open prairie land except where it is 
traversed by creek and river valleys, where a 
variety of hard woods and other kinds of 
timber grow, including pecans. Besides cot- 
ton it produces corn and in the northern 
section wheat and oats; in 1926 it produced as 
high as 35 and 100 bushels respectively to the 
acre. 
WEST OF BLACK-LAND BELT 


West of the black-land belt the east and 
west cross timber belts lie, with the narrow 
strip of the grand prairie intervening. Be- 
yond these and stretching to the foot of the 
great plains in northwest Texas lies the great 
north central basin. This is generally a 
prairie country with some post-oak in the 
sandy sections and with pecans in the bottom 
lands. Much of it is of permian red bed 
formation and is excellent for cotton grow- 
ing. Formerly it was a great ranching coun- 
try and some large bodies of land remain 
but it is now primarily a farming territory 
devoted to cotton, corn, wheat and oats. It 
is a well developed farming country, with 
great latent possibilities for crop growing 
and stock farming, dairying and poultry 
raising. 


A short distance beyond the one-hundredth 
meridian lies the so-called cap rock, the point 
at which the Great Plains break abruptly 
away in the lower rolling prairies of north 
central and mid-west Texas. Above the cap 
rock the surface of the earth is level and 
almost treeless. Deep canyons traverse it 
from east to west, but nine-tenths or more 
of the territory is adaptable to cultivation 
without greater trouble than turning under 
the turf. In the southern section of this dis- 
trict, in the vinicity of Lubbock, there has 
developed in recent years one of the most 
productive cotton-growing territories of the 
South. The rainfall is twenty to twenty-five 
inches and falls largely during the crop- 
growing season. There is an abundance of 
underground water. In some parts of the 
plains country, particularly in the vicinity of 
Plainview, water may be found at depths of 
ten to thirty feet, and there is much irriga- 
tion for the production of truck and fruit 
crops. Apples, pears and peaches do well. 
In the northern half of the Great Plains ter- 
ritory there is a large ranching industry and 
an increasing production of wheat. 

In 1926, Texas produced - 35,000,000 or 
more bushels of wheat of which probably 
25,000,000 bushels were produced in this 
section. Discovery of great oil and gas re- 
sources has greatly stimulated development; 
Amarillo, the railroad center and chief city 
of the North Plains, has grown phenom- 
enally during the last two years. This entire 
territory has developed rapidly. Lubbock, 
with 4000 population in 1920, has about 
16,000 population today. Amarillo, with 
about 18,000 in 1920, has witnessed a pro- 
portionate increase, and many smailer cities 
and towns have increased their populations 
two and three times. 


SOUTHERN PART OF THE STATE 


The above completes a survey of the state 
from east to west, covering its north and cen- 
tral portions. The southern part of the state 
is divided into (1) the coastal belt, extending 
back for 100 to 200 miles from tidewater 
and from the Louisiana border at Beaumont 
and Orange to the Mexican border at Browns: 
ville; (2) the southern extension of the black- 
land belt around San Antonio (mentioned 
above); (3) the Edwards plateau lying west 
and northwest of San Antonio and extending 
to the Pecos River; and (4) the Trens-Pecos 
plateau, extending from the Pecos River to 
El Paso. 


The great coastal plain furnishes resources 
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for a number of diverse industries. There is 
a large cotton production, most intensive in 
the vicinity of Corpus Christi; there is a large 
beef-cattle industry between Corpus Christi 
and Houston; the plain is the home of a 
great rice-growing industry, and one of the 
chief winter and early spring truck-producing 
areas of the United States. Lying at the ex- 
treme southwest extremity of the coastal plain 
is the so-called Lower Valley of the Rio 
Grande. Here several hundred thousand 
acres of fertile soils have been put under ir- 
rigation by utilizing the waters of the Rio 
Grande. Major industries are the growing of 
cotton, cabbage, onions, lettuce, citrus fruits, 
carrots and fifteen or twenty other crops. 
Some agricultural product is in midmarket 
season every month in the year in this terri- 
tory. Most noteworthy of its industries is 
the development of grapefruit and orange 
groves. There are several hundred thousand 
citrus fruit trees in the valley. The first 
appreciable production was in the season of 
1923-24; the movement of next season will 
probably be several thousand cars and within 
ten years the movement should be 10,000 to 
20,000 carloads of citrus fruits annually. The 
completion of a great reclamation project now 
under way, the opening of deep-water ports 
at Point Isabel, near Brownsville, and at 
Corpus Christi, and the building of an addi- 
tional railroad into the Lower Valley, will 
accelerate the already rapid development of 
this territory. 

West and northwest of San Antonio and 
Austin and lying south of the Colorado River 
is another distinct section of Texas—the Ed- 
wards plateau. It is a rolling upland, ranging 
from 1000 to 2500 feet above sea level, 
and with a large growth of mesquite, shin 
oak and other small timbers and bushes in 
addition to which are excellent ranges of 
nutritious weeds and grasses. As a result it 
has become a ranching country devoted to 
cattle, sheep and goats. The annual wool 
production is about 25,000,000 pounds and 
there is about 5,000,000 pounds of mohair 
a year produced from the fine Angoras from 
this territory which is said to have half of the 
Angora goats of the United States. Excellent 
range and fair market conditions during the 
last few years have brought great prosperity 
to this territory. 

West of the Pecos River lies a great 
plateau ranging generally from 2000 to 4000 
feet with peaks as high as 9500 feet. It is 
primarily a cattle-producing country; though 
there is some irrigation along the Pecos River 
and Rio Grande, especially below El Paso, 


where an extension of the Elephant Butte 
project parallels the river. There is con- 
siderable mineral wealth. Several quicksilver 
mines are in operation, there has been a steady 
production of silver for a quarter of a century 
or more and there are great deposits of sul- 
phur, fine marbles and granites, mica, selenite 
and other minerals. 


LAND GREATEST RESOURCE 


With land—a vast expanse of territory— 
as its great resource, Texas has been through- 
out its comparatively short history concerned 
primarily with the settlement of this land and 
its improvement—the building of a $3,500,- 
000,000 farming industry. The last census 
of wealth, in 1922, placed the entire wealth 
of Texas at $9,850,880,000. This wealth has 
been produced primarily by Texans in Texas, 
not transported to Texas, as in some other 
states. During the greater part of the period 
of development of Texas those persons who 
came to the state came, not to spend money, 
but to make it. They came with moderate 
or less than moderate wealth. Consequently 
Texas during its earlier and middle stages 
of development was not a wealthy state— 


but it was a state of hopeful, willing workers, 
hardy frontiersmen, who had the foresight to 
discern the great future of the West and the 
courage to cast their lot in that direction. 


AT THRESHOLD OF NEW PERIOD 


But the passing of years is bringing to 
Texas and Texans a return on their invest- 
ment of money, foresight and toil. The 
varied agricultural industries are producing 
about $1,000,000,000 in products annually. 
Mineral resources, one after another, have 
been discovered and developed—petroleum, 
sulphur, natural gas, coal and lignite, clays 
and others. The manufacturing industries 
are developing and, with their development, 
cities are arising, and urban population is 
growing, creating a market for greater agri- 
cultural production. Further, with the de- 
velopment of the state to that stage where it 
offers every comfort and convenience of 
present-day standards of living, those persons 
who are coming to Texas, many of them, are 
bringing their wealth with them. Indeed, 
some are sending their wealth without com- 
ing. The trouble with Texas in the past has 
been that, despite its tremendous resources, it 
was land poor; there was simply “too many 
square miles to the people” for that inten- 
siveness of industrial and commercial de- 
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velopment that is essential to great wealth 
and great investment opportunities. 

But Texas today is at the threshold—a 
little across the threshold—of a new period, 
a period of really great industrial and com- 
mercial development. Statistics of the last 
half-generation tell an amazing story. The 
value of manufactured products was $92,000,- 
000 according to the census of 1900; $272,- 
000,000 according to the census of 1910; 
and $999,000,000 according to the census of 
1920. Of course, much of the increase, 1910 
to 1920, was due to the general inflation of 
prices of that period, but even when the 
1920 industrial production is calculated on 
a basis of the 1910 dollar, a great increase 
is shown. The census of 1923 showed that 
Texas had produced $979,000,000 in manu- 
factures, which, in view of the general de- 
flation which had taken place, meant a large 
increase in actual volume of manufacturing. 

The annual mineral production of Texas 
was less than $10,000,000 until 1903. From 
that year until 1917 it climbed gradually 
to $75,000,000 and since 1917 it has jumped 
to about $275,000,000. 

Texas today actually produces annually in 
the form of tangible new wealth approximate- 
ly as follows: Crops, $900,000,000; livestock 
products, $210,000,000; minerals, $2'75,000,- 
000; forest products, $60,000,000; manufac- 
tures, $331,000,000. (The figure for man- 
ufactures is not the total value of products, 
but “value added by manufacture,” i. e., 
total value less the original value of the raw 
products.) This is a total of about $1,- 
776,000,000 in actual production of wealth 
in tangible form annually. It is exceptionally 
high in view of the estimated total wealth 
of the state of about $10,000,000,000. It is 
particularly significant that most of this wealth 
production is in the form of unprocessed 
materials, for where such a condition pre- 
vails it is invariably true that great develop- 
ment rests with the future—that the drift 
of the state is with and not against the tide 
of natural economic growth. 

It is further significant that Texas is still 
“undiscovered” to that degree that any figure 
on wealth or population that is more than 
a year or two old is likely to be entirely out 
of line with the facts. Consider Amarillo 
during recent years. A little city of about 
15,000 inhabitants in 1920, it has grown so 
rapidly since that an estimate of its present 
Population is a guess at best and a guess sub- 
ject to need of revision almost before it is 
made. Its building permits during the first 
eight months of 1926 were about $15,000,- 


000. The greater part of this development, 
it is true, is due to the discovery of a great 
oil and gas field near by, but such discoveries 
are typical of Texas. And such discoveries 
are not confined to petroleum, or to other 
minerals for that matter. Look at the Rio 
Grande Valley where irrigation of fertile 
soil in a sub-tropical climate has in the 
twinkling of an eye wrought wonders worthy 
of Aladdin's lamp. Here was a discovery of 
happy combination of soil, water and climate 
resources. When one compares the Texas of 
today with the Texas of ten years ago, he is 
made to wonder at what the next ten years 
will bring. 

Still another discovery in an entirely dif- 
ferent field: The Texas Power and Light 
Company during the last eighteen months has 
constructed at Trinidad, about sixty miles 
below Dallas on the Trinity River, a power 
plant developing about 52,000,000 horse- 
power, and burning lignite in powdered form 
under its boilers. Texas has 60,000 square 
miles of land underlaid with lignite, an esti- 
mated 30,000,000,000 tons in deposits 
stretching in a band from Laredo to Texar- 
kana. But it had not been utilized to any 
great extent in the development of power for 
industrial purposes for the reason that an 
economical method of burning it had not 
been discovered. The lignite is mined with 
electric shovels at the power plant—another 
case of taking the generating plant to the 
source of fuel and shipping the power over 
transmission lines (as advocated by Stein- 
metz) instead of shipping the coal to indus- 
trial centers for consumption. 


EDUCATED TO INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


Another noteworthy phase of Texas devel- 
opment today lies in the fact that Texas 
minds are becoming educated to methods of 


industrial development. In the past Texans 
have not understood anything but farming. 
This remark applied to the residents of city 
and town as well as the rural population. In 
brief, Texas was engaged in a gigantic agri- 
cultural development scheme. The farmer 
knew how to farm. The merchant knew how 
to maintain sufficient distributing facilities to 
meet the needs of a great farming common- 
wealth. The banker knew how to meet the 
farmer's credit needs. The man who had 
money to invest naturally invested it in mort- 
gages on real estate for the simple reason 
that he was acquainted with such investments, 
there was demand for the money, and the in- 
terest rates were high. Indeed, the upbuilding 
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of the $3,500,000,000 agricultural industry 
of Texas has always created ample field for 
investment of Texas money. So propaganda 
for industrial development in the past has 
always been accompanied by and premised 
upon a demand for “outside capital.” 

But during the last few years Texas has 
accumulated a reserve for investment—more 
than is really needed to take care of the real 
estate situation. For the first time in the his- 
tory of the state money has actually sought 
investment. Interest rates in Texas in 1926 
were lower than ever before in the history 
of the state. As a result the man with money 
is being forced to look about for other forms 
of investment—consequently he is learning 
something about industrial securities and what 
there is, or should be, behind them. 

Texas first became interested in industrial 
development, in theory at least, in the eighties 
and nineties. A good many manufacturing 
plants were erected, and many of them 
promptly went broke. Not knowing, Texans 
were forced to rely upon what they were 
told, and what smooth promoters told them 
was not exactly what they have learned since 
about the manufacturing business and how 
to build it. Early day Texas industrial en- 
terprises usually cost 25 per cent. and up in 
promotion fees and wound up with the erec- 
tion of a cheap building full of second-hand 
machinery, with no operating capital. It 
‘ was accompanied, however, by plenty of pub- 
licity, fine appeals to community pride, much 
talk of “smokestacks,” many speeches, cham- 
ber of commerce drives for subscriptions, and 
all that sort of thing. Compare with this the 
developments leading to the building of a 
cotton mill not long ago. A few business 
men met around a table, and the next day 
it was announced that the mill would be built 
—all very quietly. Sufficient capital was 
provided to build an up-to-date mill and 
start it off with some operating capital, and 
it has been operating successfully ever since. 

TRINIDAD POWER PLANT 

The construction of the Trinidad power 
plant, mentioned above, is another example 
of growing Texas understanding of the prob- 
lems of industrial development. Of course, 
this enterprise was entered into by the Texas 
Power and Light Company for ihe reason 
that they thought it would furnish cheap 
power. But there was another thought be- 
hind it. Capital seeking investment in in- 
dustry in Texas was somewhat inclined to 
balk at the item of fuel resources. There was 


petroleum and gas galore, of course, but in- 
dustrial engineers set forth that the legitimate 
expectancy based on gas and petroleum fuel 
supplies did not cover a period commensurate 
with the expectancy demanded in big indus- 
trial investment, and especially that gas and 
petroleum prices are not stable. So the of- 
ficials of the Texas Power and Light Com- 
pany set about seeking a power source that 
could be depended upon. Understand, it is 
not the opinion of Texans that their petro- 
leum and gas resources are going to play 
out—they have heard of that for a quarter of 
a century and the production has constantly 
increased. However, the engineers balked at 
depending upon gas and petroleum solely. So 
the new generating plant was built with the 
idea of assuring capital that there was a fuel 
supply that would last for 100 years at least. 
It is this sort of good business strategy that 
is attracting attention to Texas. 

Again, the publicity manager of a sectional 
chamber of commerce came to the Dallas 
News recently. He said: “For many years 
we have been talking about our great re- 
sources, but when we get someone with money 
interested, we find that we cannot tell them 
anything. Our first publicity stunt is going 
to be finding out what we really possess, so 
we will not feel like fools when someone asks 
us a common-sense question.” The day of rose- 
colored publicity is past with Texans, they 
are getting down to concrete facts. 

A good deal of the above centers around 
the subject of manufacturing, but it is impos- 
sible to write of Texas today and its pros- 
pects for the future without centering it pri 
marily upon manufacturing. This is not said 
because Texas is near the end of her re 
sources for producing raw materials. As a 
matter of fact, Texas is nowhere near the end 
of such resources. At present, for example, 
in her oldest and best industry, farming, 
there are under the plow about 30,000,000 
acres. The area of Texas is about 167,000, 
000 acres of which nearly 100,000,000 are 
considered good plow lands. _ Even after all 
of this land is in cultivation, there will come 
a great increase in agricultural production 
through use of fertilizers and intensive 
methods of cultivation. In the livestock in 
dustry the last few years have witnessed a 
rapid decline of the big ranching business, 
but Texas is in its infancy as a livestock 
state, for the development of stock farming, 
swine raising, and the dairy and poultry in 
dustries have only begun. From the present 
upward trend of the curve of mineral pro: 
duction it seems probable that the surface 
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of the mining industry has only been 
scratched. Yet the great need of Texas, even 
for further development of her raw material 
resources, is manufacturing. 


DIVERSIFICATION PREACHED 


Leaders in agricultural thought and edu- 
cation in Texas have for a quarter of a cen- 
tury or more preached “diversification” — 
indeed, it may be said, with a modicum of 
leaning upon hyperbole, that “diversification” 
is the most common word in the language of 
Texas. “Diversification” to the Texas mind 
means getting away from the one-crop sys- 
tem—the growing of cotton to the exclusion 
of all other crops. But diversification has 
come slowly because there was not sufficient 
diversification of vocation in Texas outside 
the farming industries. In other words, there 
was not a market for the various food prod- 
ucts after they were grown. Cotton, being 
non-perishable and a_ highly exportable 
commodity, continued to be the predominant 
crop. 

The value of the 1926 cotton crop will 
be only a little more than one-third of the 
total crop value—something unprecedented 
in the history of the state. And the fact that 
a great non-cotton crop was grown has been 
of undoubted benefit to the state in the re- 
cent cotton market slump. 

So it seems that diversification has finally 
arrived, to some extent at least; and it has 
arrived solely because there has been sufficient 
development of methods of gainful occupa- 
tion other than farming to create a home 
market for Texas food crops. Heretofore 
the farmer's efforts at food production: on his 
farm were necessarily confined to producing 
for his own use. Such diversification was 
good logic, but it is always a greater incen- 
tive to grow when a market is handy. Of 
course, Texas urban population does not con- 
sume all of Texas truck products, but it is 
reaching a point where it consumes an ap- 
preciable part of them, and the grower does 
not have to rely entirely upon long hauls to 
northern markets. 

The coming of a great manufacturing in- 
dustry with a great food-consuming urban 
population will see the long-preached doctrine 
of diversification of crop growing put into 
practice in dairying, poultry raising, and the 
production of fruits and vegetables. 

One of the most interesting features of 
Texas development during recent years has 
been the rapid growth of cities. The eleven 
leading cities of the state during the last 


seven years (since 1919) have invested about 
$500,000,000 in building. Again, population 
increase of the principal cities of Texas, as 
measured by scholastic population, kas aver- 
aged probably 40 per cent. since the date of 
the last census in 1920. 

And construction is not confined to the 
cities; many smaller towns are reporting 
building operations for the year amounting 
to $1,000,000 and more. About 1250 miles 
of first-class highways were constructed in 
Texas during 1926. The real beginning of 
highway building in Texas may be said to 
date from 1918 and since that date nearly 
8000 miles of highway have been completed 
on the “designated” or through roads of the 
state, in addition to which there has been 
much development of lateral roads. 


RAILROAD CONSTRUCTION PROPOSED 


There is much railroad construction pro- 
posed, even in this day of lull in railroad 
building. A new railroad is being constructed 
by the Southern Pacific into the Ric Grande 
Valley and two branch lines have recently 
been completed in the Great Plains territory. 
In addition there are pending before the 
Interstate Highway Commission, at the present 
time, applications for the construction of a 
number of additional lines in northwest 
Texas, the Rio Grande Valley and central 
and east central Texas. Another evidence of 
the growth of Texas is the extension of a 
branch of. the air mail to Texas, terminating 
at Dallas and Fort Worth. Again, the con- 
struction of an average of about 750 miles 
of power transmission line annually for the 
last several years is of significance and sev- 
eral new projects have recently been an- 
nounced. 

The United States preliminary figures on 
production and estimates of the value from 
the monthly quotations in “Crops and Mar- 
kets,” a publication of the United States 
Department of Agriculture on “average 
prices received by Texas producers,” give 
approximately $910,000,000 for total crop 
value in 1926. This ‘is $111,000,000 above 
the preceding year’s figure of $799,000,000. 
While the cotton crop value of 1926 may be 
somewhat under that of 1925, due to the 
market slump, its value will not be greatly 
reduced, owing to the great volume of pro- 
duction for 1926. 

In the matter of grain crops, Texas, during 
1926, according to preliminary reports, has 
grown one of the largest, if not the largest, 
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crop in its history. The corn crop was more 
than 100,000,000 bushels, about four times 
the crop of 1925. The oats crop was about 
83,000,000 bushels, the second largest in the 
history of the state, and was more than six 
times as large as the crop of 1925. The wheat 
crop was about 35,000,000 bushels, or about 
five and one-half times as large as the wheat 
crop of 1925 and the largest in the history 
of ‘the state. The barley crop of 7,700,000 
bushels is more than twice as large as any 
previous crop. The kafir crop of 49,000,000 
bushels was more than 50 per cent. larger 


Poultry raising—a growing Texas industry. 


than the preceding year’s crop. While full 
figures on production of fruits and vegetables 
are not yet available, the total was probably 
the largest in the history of the state 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTION 


In connection with crop production, and 
harking back to some statements above rela- 
tive to discoveries in Texas, it may be said 
that every year Texas is discovering new 
crops to which her climate and soils are 
adapted. One of the majox crops of the state, 


kafirs, that is, the grain sorghums including 
milos, feteritas, kafirs, etc., have developed 
during comparatively recent years. They were 
introduced into the state during the latter 
part of the last century, but the real develop- 
ment of the big commercial crop of today has 
taken place within the last twelve years. 
Within the last fifteen or twenty years the 
number of crops that moved to market from 
Texas has more than doubled. 

During the first nine months of 1926 the 
petroleum production was more than 100,- 
000,000 barrels, and the prices have ranged 
somewhat above those of 1925. Production 
was slightly below that of 1925 until after 
the first half of the year when it suddenly 
jumped above the corresponding daily average 
of the previous year. In the meantime, there 
has been an acceleration of production in 
certain other minerals. In the Burnett-Llano 
region of central Texas—a region of many 
minerals including iron, copper, graphite, 
fine granite and marble, etc.—there has been 
much development. Granite and marble 
quarries are being developed and there is a 
large production of graphite. So great has 
been the development that a power transmis 
sion line has recently been built into this re- 
gion to operate the mining and quarrying 
machinery. 

There are no Government figures on pro- 
duction of livestock products in Texas—Gov- 
ernment figures include only value and quan- 
tity of livestock on farms—but the total value 
of animals sold in 1926 and taken for home 
consumption is about $210,000,000 accord- 
ing to the best estimates. The forest pro- 
duction is above the average and the value of 
manufactures should set a high record. In 
other words, Texas is producing on a value 
basis probably more than ever before. The 
only years that can compare with 1926 are 
1918, 1919 and 1920, when prices were ab- 
normally high. Undoubtedly, Texas is now 
producing the greatest amount of wealth in 
its entire history. 


FACTS ABOUT TEXAS 


CCORDING to President Walton of 

A« Texas Agricultural and Mechan- 

ical College, Texas sent away in the 

last year $110,000,000 for hay and grain, 

$85,000,000 for pork, $55,000,000 for dairy 

products, $35,000,000 for canned goods, and 
$30,000,000 for poultry products. 


The land area of Texas is 262,398 square 
miles. It is larger by 53,000 square miles 
than France; by 83,000 square miles than 
Germany and by 144,000 square miles than 
the United Kingdom. It is as large as the com’ 
bined areas of Maine, New Hampshire, Ver’ 
mont, Rhode Island, Massachusetts, Con 
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necticut, New York, Pennsylvania, New Jer- 
sey, Delaware, Ohio and Illinois. 


TEXAS STATISTICS 


Carload shipments fruits and vegetables fis- 
cal year—September 1, 1925 to August 31, 1926: 
Cars Value 

6021 $1,204,200 

-5898 2,212,750 
----5329 2,664,500 
Eee ----4236 2,461,116 
Mixed vegetables --3947 3,151,600 
Tomatoes iabesenctubuashidabtints -2665 2,665,000 
Cantaloupes . . sneteiones . 478 195,624 
String beans . ‘ ? . 407 81,400 
Cucumbers . cece . 306 132,499 
Grape fruit joniiab belie .. 289 346,800 
Lettuce 74,400 
Strawberries 25,600 
Oranges 4,800 
Cauliflower 1,000 
Eggplant 


Watermelons 
Cabbage 
Onions 
Spinach 


$15,238,280 


SUMMARY OF VALUES 


Production of field and orchard crops 


Amount Value 
34,200,000 $43,434,000 
80,781,000 57,162,320 
83,700,000 31,806,000 
7,700,000 4,145,000 
417,000 362,790 
.... 5,936,014 7,110,420 
- 1,237,000 16,081,000 
- 1,100,000 14,300,000 
1,800 196,000 
2,058,000 3,601,500 
8,733,000 16,443,380 
400,000 2,331,000 
2,201,000 2,951,250 
568,000 710,000 
: 1,149 57,470 
-49,900,000 2,994,000 


Wheat, 
Corn, 


bushels 
bushels 
Oats, bushels 
Barley, bushels 

Rye, bushels 
Rice, bushels 
Wild hay, tons 
Tame hay, tons . 
Broom corn, tons 
Irish potatoes, bushels 
Sweet potatoes, bushels...... 
Apples, bushels 
Peaches, bushels 
Pears, bushels . 
Grapes, tons .. 
Peanuts, barrels 


$202,390,190 


farms January, 1926 
Number Value 


827,000 $ 39,696,000 
1,052,000 78,444,000 


Livestock on 


Horses and colts 
Mules and mule colts 
Cattle and calves includ- 
ing cows and _ heifers 
kept for milk..... 5,900,000 
Cows and _ heifers 
years old and over kept 
for milk . 
Sheep and lambs 
Swine including pigs . 


132,412,000 


- 936,000 
3,465,000 
- 1,662,000 


13,842,000 $322,946,000 


22,164,000 


Summary of values 
Fruits and vegetables ..... 


Field and orchard crops . 
Livestock 


$ 15,238,280 
. 202,390,190 
. 322,946,000 


Total ' “$540,574,470 

In 1900 the population was 3,048,000. 
Now it is over 5,000,000. It is estimated that 
were Texas as thickly populated as Rhode 
Island it would contain 150,000,000 people. 


Payrolls of the Texas oil companies ap- 
Proximate $250,000,000 yearly. The total 


tonnage of petroleum and its products in 
Texas, for the last year that figures are avail- 
able, was 13,216,889 tons, or about 17! per 
cent. of all tonnage moving in the state. Its 
movement is more than six times as large as 
that of cotton or wheat, five times larger than 
the movement of livestock, including all 
animal products. It is the largest single 
commodity carried by the Texas rail lines. 
ASSESSED VALUE OF PROPERTY 


1905 
1910 
1915 
1920 
1925 


$1,139,022,730 
2,388,500,124 
- 2,755,171,793 
3,390,953,149 
. 3,526,581,523 


HOW THE STATE'S MONEY IS EXPENDED 


Report of Comptroller of Public Accounts, 


1925 


Support of free schools 

University of Texas and branches 

Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege and branches ......... 585,233.96 

State teachers colleges ..... 79 -92 

Texas Technological College. 


$18,531,705.46 
1,462,120.4 


Total expenditures for education $28,780,131.87 
Eleemosynary $ 3,501,737.93 
State departments, exclusive of 

highway department « 
State highway department 
Judiciary 
Pension — 
Purchase of securities 
Miscellaneous 
Prison system 


6,712,611.31 
20,602, 264.67 
2,272,517.45 
1,939,369.33 
1,232,525.00 

660,833.67 
1,508,137.40 


...$67,210,128.63 


Total expenditures 


PRODUCTION OF WEALTH IN TEXAS 


1920 1926 
711,175,000 $ 910,000,000 
210,000,000 
275,000,000 

60,000,000 
300,000,000 


Agriculture canaiitaiates 
Livestock estimated 
Minerals auc 
Forest products . 
Manufacturing 


371,250,979 
45,312,000 
298,824,898 


$1,426,562,877 $1,755,000,000 


The total land area of Texas is 167,934,- 
000 acres, of which there is about 35,000,000 
acres under cultivation. The area suitable 
for cultivation is placed at 100,000,600 acres. 


Texas produced last year about 6,000,000 
bales of cotton, or more than one-third of the 
total production in the United States. 


Daily average production of petroleum in 
Texas has run as high as 600,000 barrels re- 
cently. It ranks second to California only 
as a producer of this commodity. 


Eighty-five per cent. of the sulphur mined 
in the world is produced within forty to sixty- 
five miles of Houston. 











BANKING IN TEXAS 


HERE are two features of Texas bank- 

ing of special interest. The Constitu- 

tion of Texas of 1876 prohibited the 
organizing of corporations with banking 
powers. A _ constitutional amendment was 
voted upon in 1904 and passed, reading as 
follows: 


“The legislature shall, by general laws, 
authorize the incorporation of corporate 
bodies with banking and discounting priv- 
ileges, and shall provide for a system of 
state supervision, regulation and control of 
such bodies which will adequately protect and 
secure the depositors and creditors thereof 

ae 


This amendment was put into effect by 
the legislature of 1905 and the original bank- 
ing laws of the state passed thereby became 
effective August 2, 1905. 

The experience with the law guaranteeing 
bank deposits is instructive. This law was 
enacted in 1909 by the legislature, and be- 
came effective January 1, 1910. A large 
number of banks were organized after the 
guaranty fund law went into effect. Many 
promoters and others thought that the guar- 
anty system would put the national banks 
out of business and that large profits would 
be made by organizing and conducting guar- 
anty fund banks. Too many banks were 
organized. Many of them were formed by 
promoters and speculators; many more were 
managed or operated by inexperienced per- 
sons unfamiliar with either the science or 
practice of banking. Many of these banks 
failed. The loss to the guaranty fund was 
great and the burden upon the member banks 
to support the fund was beyond their ability 
to stand. The guaranty fund encouraged 
reckless and unsafe banking methods. 

The theory that depositors were protected 
“by the State of Texas” was everything neces- 


STATE PROVISION 


S is well known, Texas was a republic 
prior to becoming one of the states 
of the Union and therefore had 

within her borders an immense public do- 
main. Annexation to the Union was con- 
summated in 1846, and by the Treaty of An- 
nexation, Texas reserved all of her public 
lands. A controversy arose between the 
State of Texas-and the United States Gov- 
ernment as to the boundaries, which was set- 
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sary to enable irresponsible and incompetent 
persons to build up a large volume of de- 
posits which in such instances were usually 
employed in hazardous speculative enterprises 
or embezzled by dishonest officials. 

At present the guaranty fund is practically 
exhausted. Up to date it has paid all its 
liabilities, but its ability to do so in the future 
is questionable. 

Most of the banks have left the guaraaty 
fund system, only about seventy remaining 
under it and most of these are small banks, 


STATISTICS REGARDING STATE BANKS IN 
TEXAS AS SHOWN UNDER CALL STATE- 
MENTS OF ARRIL, 1921, AND APRIL, 1926 


April 28, 1921 

Total number of state banks and trust 

companies under this call ................ 1,032 
Total capital of all state banks and 

trust companies .............. aia ----$49,928, 800 
Total surplus and profits --- 22,090,410 
Total deposits 250,524,428 
Total resources 359,791,355 














April 12, 1926 
Total number of state banks and 
companies under this call.................. 814 
Total capital of all state banks and 
trust companies ............. -$35,514,200 








Total surplus and profits 16,997,441 
— Ee 239,078,266 
Total resources ...... 309,879,545 





STATISTICS REGARDING NATIONAL BANKS 

IN TEXAS AS SHOWN UNDER CALL. 

STATEMENTS OF APRIL, 1921, AND 
APRIL, 1926 


April 28, 1921 

Total number of national banks in 

Texas under this call ..............--sse0-- 522 
Total capital (paid in) of all national 

banks in Texas under this call........ $42,070,000 
Total surplus and profits ......... .. 38,665,600 
Total deposits (demand) .. ..209,031,000 
WOCRl TOCOUTOGD  cccccncccccarccsccscccececccosssoasese 385,182,000 


April 12, 1926 
Total number of national banks in 











Texas under this Call .............-....-s0 658 
Total capital of all national banks in 

Texas under this call ............--..---+++ $83,797,000 
Total surplus and profits .. 59,864,000 
Total deposits ... ..788,562,000 
Total resources .----9 96,374,000 





FOR EDUCATION 


tled by what was known as the Compromise 
Bill of 1850, otherwise known as the Omni 
bus Bill. This bill included a provision that 
the United States Government would pay 
Texas $10,000,000 for her claim on what 
was known as the Santa Fe territory, and the 
boundaries of Texas were reduced to prac 
tically the present limits. This payment by 
the Government was later increased to some’ 
thing like $12,500,000; and for the bonds 
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received, the State of Texas set aside $2,- 
000,000 as a permanent school fund, or 
rather, an endowment for her public free 
schools. 

The idea seemed to prevail from the earliest 
history of Texas that a large portion of the 
public domain should be used for purposes 
of education. The present constitution, 
which was adopted in 1875, set aside one- 
half of all of the public domain as a per- 
petual fund for the support of the common 
schools; and from the other half appropria- 
tions of large tracts of land were made to 
the University of Texas and other state in- 
stitutions, besides provision made for the 
encouragement of railroad construction. 

This policy of the state has put Texas in 
the land business, and there is a large office 
in connection with the state government that 
deals exclusively with the public lands. This 
office is presided over by a commissioner of 
the General Land Office elected by popular 
vote. The proceeds from the sale of the 
school lands have been invested in state, 
county, city and school district bonds. The 
total value of the securities held by the per- 
manent school fund, together with the un- 
sold land, is estimated at $76,000,000. The 
approximate annual income from the invest- 
ment, which is made up of interest on the 
securities and lease money from the unsold 
land, amounts to $3,000,000, which is one of 
the elements contributing to the state avail- 


able school fund. 
OCCUPATION TAXES 


The constitution also provides that one- 
fourth of all occupation taxes shall be placed 
to the credit of the state available school 
fund. In addition, there is a capitation tax 
of $1 levied on all persons between the ages 
of 21 and 60, and a three and one-half mills 
ad valorem property tax on an assessed val- 
ulation of approximately $3,600,000,000. 

From all of these sources, including the in- 
come from the permanent school fund, the 
state’s available fund for the support of the 
public free schools amounts to approximately 
$17,500,000, of which $2,000,000 is used 






annually for the purchase of free text-books. 
The recent called session of the thirty-ninth 
legislature made an appropriation of $3,500,- 
000 from the general revenue to supplement 
the funds derived from the other sources 
mentioned, in order that a per capita appor- 
tionment of $14 to all of the children of the 
state between the ages of 7 and 18 might be 
made. The scholastic census of the state 
taken in March, 1926, gave 1,348,339. As 
a matter of public interest, it may be well 
to call attention to the fact that this number 
of children approximates the number of 
educable persons in New York City, and the 
number of teachers employed in the public 
schools of Texas is practically the same as in 


the City of New York. 
LARGE STATE SCHOOL FUND 


Texas believes in a large state school fund, 
but there is a movement on foot to change the 
plan of distribution as it is recognized that 
the present plan is defective. The county has 
never been considered an important educa- 
tional unit in Texas. In the early history of 
the state, a grant of 17,712 acres of land was 
made to each county for the purpose of es- 
tablishing a county academy, but later this 
was changed to be used as an endowment 
for the public schools of the county. Some 
counties still own their land, while others 
have sold it at a cheap price. A few coun- 
ties have lost their fund by mismanagement. 
The income from this investment is distrib- 
uted within the county on a per capita basis, 
following the same plan as is in effect in the 
distribution of the state fund. The amount 
of money available for this purpose in the 
various counties ranges from 5 cents or 10 
cents per capita to as much as $10 per capita. 

In addition to the state support, school 
districts are permitted by a majority vote of 
the property tax-payers to levy an ad valorem 
tax not to exceed 10 mills, and a restriction 
is placed upon the district so that it cannot 
use more than 5 mills of the 10 mills for 
building purposes. 

Recent figures indicate a per capita ap- 
propriation of $14 for school purposes for 
the current year. 











produces more cotton than any other 

state, cotton manufacturing has thus far 
been developed only to a small extent. The 
total number of cotton spindles in Texas is 
approximately 250,000, against some 18,000,- 
000 in all the cotton-growing states. That a 
large amount of raw material is available may 
be seen from the production of the last year 
amounting to over 6,000,000 bales. With 
this large source of raw material to draw 
from and with good markets close at hand, 
cotton mills in Texas should be able to 
compete with those in other parts of the 
country. 

The humidity over a great part of Texas, 
especially in the southern portion of the 
state, is favorable to the manufacture of cot- 
ton goods and removes the necessity of arti- 
ficial humidification, a source of considerable 
expense in other localities. Other climatic 
conditions in Texas are ideal. In point of 
humidity, Texas climate is comparable to those 
of Lancashire and Bradford, England, which 
are considered the finest spinning climates in 
the world. 


|: is a remarkable fact that while Texas 





DEVELOPMENT OF THE COTTON MILL INDUSTRY 


There is an abundant supply of water for 
steam purposes and in some localities for 
power. The fuel question is easily solved 
by the use of fuel oil, for which Texas is the 
largest producer in the world. The tremen- 
dous natural gas supply in the state is now 
being utilized, and at low rates. Large users 
in the vicinity of Houston are securing a 
rate of 20 cents per 1000 cubic feet. This 
low rate for gas and the availability of fuel 
oil tends to cheapen electrical power. 

There are only about thirty cotton mills 
of all kinds operating in Texas at present, 
including those manufacturing hosiery, un- 
derwear and tire fabric yarn, light sheeting 
and osnaburg (coarse linen), sheeting, single 
filling duck, duck, cotton wastes, ginghams, 
crash, drills, denims, chambrays, awning 
stripes, ticking, checks, twines, and cotton 
blankets. 

The mills have been generally successful 
and it would seem safe to say that with the 
favorable conditions outlined above. the de- 
velopment of cotton manufacturing in Texas 
on a large scale in the near future is certain. 


THE LOWER RIO GRANDE VALLEY OF TEXAS 


IHE lower Rio Grande Valley of Texas, 

so designated to distinguish it from 

other valleys along the Rio Grande 
River and to prevent a misunderstanding as 
to its location, embraces parts of Starr and 
all of Hidalgo, Cameron and Willacy 
counties. 

It lies in the southernmost tip of Texas 
and extends from a point a little more than 
100 miles up the Rio Grande to the Gulf 
of Mexico. The area is fan-shaped and 
widens from a point near Rio Grande City to 
about fifty miles at the coast. 

The soil, the alluvial deposit of the Rio 
Grande for centuries past, is the richest 
known, and with the perfect combination of 
climate and an abundance of water for irri- 
gation purposes, produces a great variety of 
crops in ever-increasing quantities. 

The climatic conditions are, generally 
speaking, delightful the year round. The val- 
ley is the most southern agricultura! area in 
the United States, but is far from the hottest. 
It is located many miles south of the most 
southern part of California, south of the 
agricultural section of Florida and more than 
1000 miles south of the northern extremity 
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of Texas. The average mean temperature 
is 73, the average maximum is 82.6 and the 
average minimum is 64.4, according to the 
United States Weather Bureau office at 
Brownsville. A cooling gulf breeze renders 
the climate comfortable and heat prcstrations 
are unknown. 

The crop growing season is twelve months 
in the year by reason of this equable climate. 

Water for irrigation purposes is pumped 
from the Rio Grande River by twelve huge 
pumping plants and a number of smaller 
ones, as they serve the various irrigation pro- 
jects of the developed sections, into more than 
2000 miles of canals which reach 456,500 
acres of irrigable land. There are 945,900 
acres in the valley subject to irrigation. In 
addition to this there are more than 1,000, 
000 acres of fine land suitable for dry farm: 
ing. Many thousands of these acres are in 
cultivation and  grubbing, clearing and 
preparation continue in a steady gain as new 
farms are laid out and developed, being cut 
off from the great areas formerly known as 
ranch lands and cattle territory. 

The twelve larger irrigation systems have 
a total value of $13.594,000. 
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COTTON AND CORN CHIEF CROPS 


Cotton and corn, the staple crops of many 
sections, are grown extensively, but products 
peculiar to the section are citrus fruits and 
vegetables. 

More than 166,000 bales of cotton were 
produced in 1926 and all of it was gathered 
and sold before the market declined. There 
were 15,611 cars of fruit and vegetables 
shipped from the section during the season of 
1925-26. Agricultural products of the valley 
for the year brought more than $26,000,000 
to the growers. 

About 60,000 acres of valley land are plan- 
ted in citrus trees and Government inspectors 
report that there are approximately 4,000,000 
trees growing. The shipments of grapefruit 
and oranges are expected to reach the 1000 
car mark this season, and the production of 
1930 is estimated at 15,000 cars. The yield 
of orchards will increase rapidly after that 
time. 

The fruit and vegetable crops are grown 
largely in the irrigated sections of Cameron 
and Hidalgo counties, but are raised also to 
some extent in the dry farming sections of 
Starr and Willacy counties. The dry farm- 
ing sections produce wonderful crops of cot- 
ton and corn, and Willacy County is famed 
for her “Bermuda” onion crop. 

Vegetable crops of the section include cab- 
bage, carrots, beets, potatoes, tomatoes, beans, 
green corn, spinach, parsley, peppers, 
onions, celery, asparagus and many other 
vegetables in smaller quantities. 

Government and private experimental 
farms are in operation, and each season offers 
suggestions of further development of some 
vegetable suited to the climate and soil. 

Lower Rio Grande Valley grapefruit has 
established itself in the markets of the United 
States and Canada, and the oranges are rapid- 
ly gaining a foothold with their fine flavor 
and quality. 

In the territory known as the lower Rio 
Grande Valley are sixteen modern towns 
with fine schools and churches. The schools 
are affiliated with the leading universities 
and colleges of the United States and all 
of them employ highly trained faculties. 
More than $1,000,000 was spent during the 
last year for new buildings of the finest type. 


MANY CHURCHES 


All of the leading denominations have 
strong churches in the valley section, support- 











Foreign Languages 
Easily Learned 


The Berlitz Conversational Method makes 
the <tudy of any foreign language a sur- 
prisinaty simple, easy and pleasant matter. 
cxperienced native teachers. Day and 
Evening Classes and Individual Instrue- 
tion. Reasonable tuition, Call, write or 
phone for catalogue. 


TRIAL LESSON FREE 
NEW CLASSES 
in French, Spanish, Italian, German 
constantly forming 


BERLITZ 


SCHOOL OF 


LANGUAGES 


30 West 34th St. Penn. 1188 
218 Livingston St., B’klyn. Triangle 1946 
Over 300 branches throughout 
the world. 

Teachers will be sent to Financial and 


Industrial Institutions desiring to form 
Classes in their offices. 





























ed by growing congregations, under efficient 
leadership and housed in modern structures. 
More than $800,000 has been spent in the 
last year for new buildings, ranging in value 
from $25,000 to $80,000 each. 

A concrete highway connects the principal 
towns on one “main street,” and bond issues 
of more than $10,000,000 are planned with 
which to construct hard roads to almost every 
farm in Cameron and Hidalgo counties. 
Practically every county and precinct not in- 
cluded in this movement is preparing to fol- 
low the example. 

Brownsville has a population of 20,000 
and other towns range from 8000 to a few 
hundred. Towns of the lower Ric Grande 
Valley include Mission, McAllen, Edinburg, 
Pharr, San Juan, Alamo, Donna, Weslaco, 
Mercedes, La Feria, Harlingen, Raymondville, 
San Benito, Olimto and Brownsville. 

The population is estimated at 180,000, 
an increase of 50,000 in the last six years. 

While this has become known as a rich 
agricultural section of Texas, it is rapidly 
attaining fame as a resort, winter and sum- 
mer. Here are found fine hunting grounds. 


of the lower Rio Grande: Grapefruit, harvesting carrots, preparing 
turnips for market, acres of cabbage. 


Some products 
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and fishing and swimming waters. Golf is a 
year ‘round pastime and many points of in- 
terest offer attractions to the vistors. 

Game in this section ranges from quail 
and white wings to deer, wild turkeys and 
Mexican lions. Ducks and geese flock to the 
lakes along the coast and spend the entire 
winter there. 

The finest of tarpon fishing is enjoyed at 
Point Isabel and the mouth of the Rio Grande 
on the Gulf of Mexico, and many other 
varieties of fish are numerous both in the 
gulf and in the inland waterways. 


OLD WORLD ATMOSPHERE OF MEXICO 


Mexico, with a wealth of “old world” at- 
mosphere and picturesque sights, which lure 
the visitor back again and again, is just across 
the Rio Grande. Matamoros, a city of 10,- 
000, is opposite Brownsville and Reynosa, a 
considerable town, is opposite Hidalgo, seven 
miles from McAllen. International bridges 
cross the river at both points and a rail line 
crosses the river at Brownsville, connecting 
with the National Lines of Mexico at 
Matamoros. Transportation throughout the 
valley is afforded by rail and motor bus lines. 


AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT OF NORTH TEXAS 


EVELOPMENT of the agricultural 

possibilities of northwest Texas has, 

in a sense, just begun. True, a con- 
siderable portion of this rich and productive 
territory has been in cultivation for more 
than a decade, but only in the last two or 
three years have the farmers begun really to 
understand what diversification and inten- 
sive cultivation may mean, where the soil is 
rich and the climate favorable—and with this 
new conception of farming, using their heads 
as well as their hands, they have, through 
crop rotation, soil building and conservation, 
and intensive cultivation of smaller areas, 
marked the dawn of a new era in Texas 
agriculture; some of their efforts resulting 
in astounding yields, with correspondingly 
low production costs. 

All the farmers have not caught the vision. 
Just a few, scattered here and there, have 
seen the light. But enough have done so to 
serve as a challenge and inspiration to the 
others. 

Sandy east Texas farms, a few years ago 
the habitat of razor-back hogs and bumble- 
bee cotton, now boast their Berkshires and 
Durocs, their registered Jersey cows and fine 
chickens (White Leghorns are the favorite) 
with small tracts in cotton, yielding one to 
two bales per acre, and grown at a greatly 
reduced cost. The soil herelends itself 
peculiarly to the growing of truck and fruits 
and several thousand carloads of tomatoes, 


berries, peaches, watermelons, potatoes, 
onions and other vegetables are shipped each 
season to the northern and eastern markets. 
The splendid quality of the products, them- 
selves. plus their proximity to market would 


seem to insure a steady and permanent 
growth of this industry. 

In the rich “black waxy” prairie country 
of north central Texas, a greater proportion 
of the land is under cultivation—cotton, corn, 
oats, wheat and hay, with sorghum canes 
showing here and there. Here, too, cultural 
methods are changing — an agricultural 
renaissance is under way. Cotton has played, 
and will continue to play, an important part 
in this section, but more and more other 
crops are taking their rightful places in the 
agricultural program, with the resultant in- 
crease in prosperity that always follows such 
a course. 


WEST TEXAS AN AGRICULTURAL EMPIRE 


West Texas stands out as an agricultural 
empire, just beginning to come into its own. 
Not many years removed from the Indian 
and the buffalo, and with great cattle ranches 
still covering a substantial part of this vast 
domain, the hundreds of thousands of acres 
of practically virgin soil planted to cotton, 
wheat, sorghum canes (milo maize, kafir 
corn, feterita, etc.) and alfalfa, during the 
last ten or fifteen years, are yielding re- 
markable returns. Poultry farms have sprung 
up here and there and one county in the 
eastern part of west Texas, with more than 
100,000 White Leghorns, is striving to make 
itself literally “the egg basket of Texas.” 
More and more poultry raising and dairying, 
as allied activities, are taking their places on 
north Texas farms, revolutionizing the farm- 
ing practices that have tended to retard the 
fuller development of this fertile country. 




















“An excellent report! Where did you get 
the data on Texas?” 


“You'll be surprised. I found every item of information we needed in the Texas 
Almanac. It cost us sixty cents and saved us goodness knows how much expensive | 


research.” 
a * Ba a 


Bankers need many facts. A reference book in the files is often worth its weight | 
in railroad tickets. 


What IS the wealth of a certain county? Is the live stock industry sound? Where 
| is the population? What are the FACTS? 


The Texas Almanac is not a mere almanac in the old-time sense. It is a book 
| of a thousand facts, a reference work upon Texas, a compendium of information that 
| has never been compiled elsewhere. It is influenced by no private interest, but is 
| absolutely impartial. 
Let your order include copies for all of your interested clients. 
By mail: in paper, 60c; in cloth, 85c; 
in de luxe leatherette, $1.15. 


The Texas Almanac 


Published at Dallas, Texas, by the publishers of 
The Dallas Morning News. 

















Type of home in the lower Rio Grande Valley; a municipal park, lower 
Rio Grande Valley. 


AGRICULTURE, DAIRYING AND POULTRY RAISING 


HERE are great possibilities for agri- 

cultural and industrial development 

throughout Texas, where will be found 
rich land, suitable for diversified farming, 
stock raising, poultry raising, fruit growing, 
and with abundant rainfall and a long grow- 
ing season. For the individual who is in- 
tending to engage in agricultural cr indus- 
trial pursuits, or for community settlement, 
this is an attractive location, from the stand- 
points of sanitation and health and of cli- 
mate and productivity. 

Agriculture and industrial development go 
hand in hand. Agriculture, poultry raising, 
and dairying are the pioneers for industrial 
development. When there is the proper co- 
operation between agriculture, poultry rais- 
ing, dairying and industrial development, 
there is constant employment for laber, which 
provides a ready income. 

Texas presents unusual opportunities for 
dairying, either on a small or large scale. 
There are millions of dollars worth of con- 
densed milk and cream shipped into the state 
annually, the money for which should be kept 
at home. Dairying is growing rapidly in many 
parts of the state and the large milk conden- 
series are beginning to make investigations 
with the idea of locating plants over the 
This will create an industrial develop 
ment in conjunction with agriculture and 
stock raising. North and central Texas lead 
in dairying at present. Holstein cows and 
other pure bred stock have been imported 
to Texas from northern herds and have made 
large profits for their owners. Banks and 
business men, chambers of commerce and 
other organizations are beginning to become 
intensely interested in dairying under mod- 
ern and scientific management. Milk and 
butter prices in Texas cities are high, owing 
to the fact that it has been impossible to 


state. 
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supply the demand with the present herds. 
Poultry raising, like dairying, is another 
industrialized phase of farming and is being 


‘given an important place in the development 


program along one of the leading railway 
lines. Plans are being made to increase the 
poultry industry along the territory served. 
Poultry colonies are being promoted; the 
hatching of baby chicks is leaving the farm 
and becoming a town industry, as is also 
the fattening of chickens for the market; and 
egg production is developing into a great 
industry, independent of the farm. A great 
deal of interest is being shown, even to the 
extent of getting those greatly interested in 
poultry raising to make trips to other poultry 
raising localities, such as California, where 
both production and financing projects are 
studied. 


POULTRY INDUSTRY GROWING 


Realizing that the poultry industry is grow- 
ing rapidly and is destined to become one of 
the great tonnage producing industries, one 
railway is exhibiting models of poultry 
equipment at stations along its line and en- 
deavoring to get men and women, both in 
cities and on farms, interested in raising more 
and better poultry, showing them that better 
equipment and better stock is a paying 
proposition. This equipment consists of 
modern laying houses, trap nests, brood 
houses, and colony houses; in fact, a min- 
iature poultry plant, all built on scale and 
on the unit plan so that it can be added to 
from time to time. Poultry raising, which 
was in the past considered pin money for 
the women, has now grown to be a bank 
account with the farmers and with those 
working in the city and living in poultry 
colonies nearby. The same railway furnishes 
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a representative, an expert in the poultry 
line, to present and explain the colony sys- 
tem, including the costs of construction and 
kinds of fowls to raise. 

A poultry colony consists of several hun- 
dred acres of land laid out like a suburban 
addition and sold to prospective egg pro- 
ducers in tracts of from one to ten acres; 
usually two or three acres to a family. Gravel 
roads cut the tracts into blocks approximately 
600 feet wide by 1500 feet long. Each 
block is cut into two rows of acre tracts, 
each being 300 feet deep and nearly 150 feet 
wide. Thus the acre tracts have three times 
the frontage and twice the depth of an ordi- 
nary fifty-foot residence lot. Electricity, gas, 
running water and good roads are usually 
provided. These tracts are laid out attractive- 
ly and provided with modern conveniences. 


The Amarillo building, Amarillo. 


A competent poultry expert is employed, 
whose services are free to the colonists. This 
expert pays his way by conducting a breed- 
farm, hatchery, or both, in connection with 


the colony. The colony idea has several ad- 
vantages: A balanced ration is fed to the 
poultry, better housing and care is provided, 
eggs are produced in larger quantities, better 
graded and put on the market in better con- 
dition, thus bringing higher prices. Com- 
parisons will show that hens in colonies will 
produce in the neighborhood of 100 per cent. 
more eggs than the average farm flock. 


It has been found that Texas is adapted to 
poultry raising. Feed is cheap; land values 
are reasonable; the climate is mild. One 
man on an egg farm equipped with modern 
conveniences can take care of from 3000 to 
4000 hens. His investment will be from 
$1.00 to $1.25, the purchase price of each 
pullet or hen. The average life of a hen is 
about three years. The poultry house fully 
equipped will cost about $1.25 to $1.75 per 
bird. Feed will cost about $2.00 per bird 
per year. With well bred layers, properly 
housed and fed, one should get from 125 to 
175 eggs per hen, which should bring an 
average price of 3 cents each or around 
$3.75 or $4.25. This leaves about $2.00 per 
hen above feed costs. 


CAN HAVE HIS OWN HOME 


A man employed in the city eight hours 
per day can have his own home on an 
acre tract of land in the colony and with 
some help from his wife can grow his own 
vegetables and fruit and handle from 300 to 
500 hens, netting him from $500 to $1000 a 
year above feed costs. This profit would 
soon pay for his home. Not every one will 
succeed as an egg producer, but tl:e colony 
plan, with the free services at all times of 
an expert poultryman to advise on the breed, 
care of hens, prevention and treatment of 
diseases, etc., offers real advantages. 

Both farm and city folks are learning that 
a one-crop system is ruinous; thar soil fer: 
tility must be restored and maintained; that 
farming must be stabilized and that farm 
income should be spread throughout the year. 
A decided change in farm practices is, in 
fact, being witnessed, brought about by the 
co-operation of agricultural and industrial ex 
perts with county agents and other agencies 
to assist the farmer in this diversification and 
rotation of crops and in the care of hogs, 
cows and hens. An increasing number of 
farmers who have the one-crop idea are ben- 
efiting by such information disseminated 
among them. This development is slower 
with the cotton grower for, being a tenant 
farmer, he must do as his landlord dictates. 
However, the landlords are seeing the light 
and from self-interest are beginning to make 
better living conditions on their farms. 


BUSINESS MEN INTERESTED 


The interest of the business men in better 
farming is being shown in many ways. They 
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are offering prizes in county and state con- 
tests and are in every way boosting boys’ and 
girls’ club work. Agricultural committees of 
the chambers of commerce are getting large 
appropriations for agricultural development. 
The Southwest is growing away from the 
one-crop idea and foods for the family and 
feed for the stock is being grown at home. 

There has been considerable said in the 
press regarding the large cotton crop and the 
price of cotton and its effect on business. 
Possibly the low price of cotton may show 
a lower total value for that crop in 1926 than 
for the preceding year, although this is not 
certain. At any rate other crops show large 
gains in value. Corn brings $70.000,000 
more; kafir, $10,000,000; oats, $21.000,000: 
wheat, $30,000,000; barley $3,009,000; rye, 
$1,300,000; peanuts, $500,000; sorghum, $1,- 
500,000; broom corn, $10,000; peaches, 
$1,000,000; and apples, $110,000, making 
a total increase of $138,420,000 in the value 
of these crops for 1926 over the previous 
year. 

It may be said that the Southwest is en- 
tering an era of transition from distributing 
to manufacturing. Large manufacturers are 
establishing more branch houses, branch dis- 


MARVEY PATTESON 
SAM AMTONIO,TEXAS 


tributing houses are fast being converted into 
manufacturing plants. The location of in- 
dustries is not accidental. Those interested 
in this development must have facts and as 
manufacturers of the North and East learn 
more of conditions throughout the Southwest, 
there will be more industrial development. 

All the essentials for industrial develop- 
ment are here—raw material, cheap labor, 
fuel and power, living and housing conditions, 
future development possibilities and financing 
resources characterize those essentials found 
throughout the Southwest. Adequate trans- 
portation facilities furnish quick access by rail 
or water to all parts of the United States. 

Texas alone produces from 30 to 40 per 
cent. of the nation’s cotton and 25 per cent. 
of the world’s cotton. There are opportuni- 
ties for great development particularly in the 
textile manufacturing industry. Texas in- 
dustrial development has shown an increase 
of something like 100 per cent. during the 
last two census intervals. In many respects 
Texas is gaining momentum in manufacturing. 
Business men of the West are learning more 
about manufacturing business and in the light 
of this, the development of Texas is rapidly 
going ahead. 


Municipal auditorium, San Antonio. 


SAN ANTONIO 


AN Antonio, the largest city in Texas 
and the greatest military center of the 
United States, is surrounded by a rich 

and undeveloped agricultural territory; is 
the center of the unlimited oil fields of the 
United States; the gateway to Mexico, with 
which it enjoys a substantial commercial in- 


tercourse; and is one of America’s most fa’ 
mous winter resorts. It has an invigorating, 
year ‘round climate, an unlimited supply of 
artesian drinking water, play-grounds that are 
in constant use by its citizenship and its 
thousands of tourists, and a history res 
plendent in deeds of heroism and numerous 
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monuments of sacrifice and devotion. The 
Texans’ stand at the Alamo, “Cradle of 
Texas Liberty,” is one of the most stirring 
events in American history. 

The Federal census of 1925 placed San 
Antonio first among Texas cities and the 
thirty-seventh city of the United States, with 
a population of 198,655. The population 
in 1926 was estimated at 225,000. 

The city has an annual rainfall of 26.94 
and an average relative humidity of 67 per 
cent. The altitude is 700 feet. 


HISTORY OF SAN ANTONIO 


San Antonio has owed allegiance to six 
flags, whose followers have bequeathed to the 
city a unique history, sparkling with valiant 
deeds and stirring adventure. 

French explorers, making their way inland 
from the coast, first looked down from the 
hills into the valley of the shaded San Antonio 
River, beside which ran the Comina Real, 
that ancient trail from the City of Mexico, 
used by the Indians for hundreds of years 
before the coming of the white man. 

Encroachment by the French into the ter- 
ritory which early explorers had claimed for 
Spain led the Viceroy at Mexico City to 
send an expedition northward for conquest 
and settlement, and in 1718 the first per- 
manent settlement of the Spanish in Texas 
was made, when fifty persons arrived at the 
head of the San Antonio River, and estab- 
lished San Antonio de los Llanos, and the 
Mission San Antonio de Valero, later known 
as the Alamo. 

Resolved to hold this immense territory 
against all intruders, King Ferdinand III, of 
Spain, encouraged the Franciscan Monks to 
establish the missions, to be used as churches 
for converting the Indians and as forts in 
case of attack. 

In 1731 there arrived in San Antonio 
fifteen Spanish families sent out from the 
Canary Islands by the King of Spain, and 
the colony was officially recognized as the 
first civic settlement in Texas, under the name 
of San Fernando de Bexar. Thirty years 
later it was made the capital of Texas. 

For nearly a century San Antonio was the 
center of the conflict between the Royalists 
of Spain and the Mexican Revolutionists, 
and Military Plaza was the official execution 
ground for satisfying whims of the garrison 
commanders. 

Meanwhile there were arriving in San 
Antonio such lovers of freedom as Stephen 


F. Austin, Sam Houston, James Bowie, Bet 
Milam, “Deaf Smith, F. W. Johnson, J. W. 
Fannin, William Barrett Travis, Edward 
Burleson, Davy Crockett, and many others of 
frontier fame, whose presence meant trouble 
for any tyrant. 

Enraged by the acts of Santa Anna, the 
first revolutionary meeting of Texas was held 
at Bexar and as soon as an army could be 
organized the Spanish garrison was attacked, 
and San Antonio was freed. 

The Mexican armies, under the leadership 


Mission Concepcion, erected in 1716, 
San Antonio. 


of Santa Anna, at once set out to punish 
the rebellious Texans, and on February 23, 
1836, began the Siege of the Alamo, when 
Colonel Travis and his 182 Texans faced 
4000 Mexicans. On March 6, 1836, the 
Alamo fell. The massacre was complete. Not 
a Texan was spared. 

After the victory of San Jacinto, on April 
21, San Antonio ceased to be the capital 
of a foreign republic, and when the Republic 
of Texas was established in 1836, it became 
the capital of Bexar. 

San Antonio was an important military city 
during the Mexican War, the Civil War, 
and was made the greatest military center of 
the United States during the World War, 
when eight camps were built, which were 
later made permanent establishments. 

San Antonio is a commercial city of the 
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first magnitude, the largest city in Texas, the 
gateway to Mexico, and a city whose future 
is destined to be commensurate with its il- 
lustrious past. 


THE ALAMO 

The sacred Alamo stands in the very heart 
of the City of San Antonio. It was erected 
in 1718 by the Franciscan Monks and was 
originally the chapel of the Mission San 
Antonio de Valero. It was within the gray 
stone walls of the quaint old chapel, on March 
6, 1836, that Davy Crockett, James Bowie, 
William Barrett Travis and 180 unnamed 
heroes made their stand against Santa Anna 
and his 4000 Mexicans. 

Pilgrimages have been made to this mis- 
sion since its erection as a church and fort, 
and no San Antonian is too busy to explain 
to the visitor the events which transpired 
about the Alamo, under the seven flags which 
have triumphantly waved above its sacred 
portal. 

Four historic missions, built nearly 200 
years ago by the Franciscan monks, are found 
just outside the City of San Antonio. 


PARKS AND PLAZAS 


San Antonio has fifty-two beautiful parks 


« and plazas, scattered about the city, com- 


prising 1100 acres. The largest of these is 
Brackenridge Park, comprising 363 acres, and 
containing a lily pond and sunken garden, 
municipal golf course, polo field, tennis 
courts, rifle range and bathing beach. San 
Pedro Park has an area of sixty-five acres, 
contains the San Pedro springs and municipal 
swimming pool. About $250,000 is spent 
annually in the up-keep of San Antonio's 
parks. The most important plazas are Alamo 
Plaza, Military Plaza and Main Plaza, all 
near the center of the city. 

To know San Antonio is to know per 
petual spring time, where 
shine bathes the verdant hills and _ valleys, 
and flowers bloom the winter long. San 
Antonio's semi-tropical climate combines the 
mellow sunshine, velvety breezes and balmy 
atmosphere without the heat of the tropics. 

Countless days of sunshine make possible 
long motor trips through country where hill- 
sides are covered with beautiful Texas blue 
bonnets and gorgeous yellow sunflowers. 

The drives of the city, which wind through 
the parks and along the San Antonio River, 
are shaded by mammoth palms and _ huge 
pecan and live oak trees. 


warm sun: 


OIL PRODUCTION 


San Antonio is the center of the last big 
undeveloped oil territory in the United States, 
with eleven producing fields around it. 
Major and independent companies are now 
drilling throughout the Southwest. 

From one field at Somerset, eighteen miles 
south of San Antonio, with a production of 
about 95,000 barrels of oil in 1919, the in 
dustry has grown until today Somerset 1s 
produced around 3,000,000 barrels. Mirando 
Luling field in Caldwell County “came in” 
two years ago and in nine months of 1924 
produced around 3,000,000 barrels Mirando 
in Webb County “came in” two years ago 
and is producing about 600,000 barrels a 
year: Callihan field in McMullen County, 
discovered late in 1923, with only a few 
wells, is producing about 500 barrels a day. 

Oil in Somerset is obtained at depths vary 
ing from 1200 to 1700 feet; in Mirando at 
around 1450 to 1600; Luling at about 2150, 
and in Callihan at 750. 

Bexar County has a system of gravel and 
Uvalde rock asphalt highways that prove 2 
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delight to the motorist as well as adding to the 
economic value of the community as a whole. 
There are 323 miles of asphalt and 1100 
miles of graveled highway. 

The county also has the lowest bonded in- 
debtedness of any large county in the State 
of Texas. Nineteen hard-surfaced roads, 
comprising a system of 1600 miles, lead from 
the heart of San Antonio in every direction 
to the county line, many of them connecting 
with hard-surfaced roads in adjacent counties. 
More than $18,000,000 worth of agricultural 
products are annually hauled into San An- 
tonio over these highways, and $160,000,000 
in merchandise sent out by motor trucks. 


MANY CHURCHES AND SCHOOLS 


San Antonio has seventy-seven churches, 
two Young Men’s Christian Associations, and 
a Young Women’s Christian Association. The 
city has long been known for its good schools 
and colleges, eighty-six in number—forty- 
nine public and thirty-seven private. In the 
1921-1922 school year the scholastic popula- 
tion of San Antonio was 35,800, of which 
28,140 children were enrolled in the public 
schools 

Seven junior high school centers at a 
cost of $1,500,000, the capacity of each 


ranging from 500 to 650 pupils, have just 
been completed. 

The water supply of the city is derived 
from seventeen artesian wells, with an aver- 
age depth of 1200 feet. The flow exceeds 
50,000,000 gallons a day. 

Analysis reveals that this water is free from 
all impurities, low in mineral content and can 
be used with every assurance of absolute 
wholesomeness and freedom from any con- 
tamination. In fact, it never sees the light 
of day until it flows from the faucet. 

According to statistics, San Antonio is the 
second healthiest city in America. Its com- 
paratively low mortality rate is due in no 
small measure to the purity of this water 
supply. The water is clear and cold the 
year round, never varying in either tempera- 
ture or quality. The volume insures an ample 
supply for a city of more than 500,000 
people. 


CENTER OF FARMING COMMUNITY 


San Antonio is located in the center of 
a large, prosperous agricultural country, 
adapted to livestock raising and general farm- 
ing and comprising an area larger than the 
states of Ohio, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
New Jersey, Delaware and Connecticut. 
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The soil varies from the stiffest black waxy, 
built up on a limestone foundation, to a sandy 
loam with a clay subsoil. Part of the terri- 
tory is rough and hilly, especially adapted to 
grazing. Other sections spread out in broad, 
rolling prairies, with good elevation and 
drainage, adapted to grazing and farming. 
Cattle, sheep and horses of the highest qual- 
ity are raised on the ranches lying within 
this territory and more and better cattle are 
fattened on the grass from south Texas than 
in any other part of the state. 

The principal agricultural crops a1e cotton, 
corn, grain, sorghums and hay. Truck crops 
of all kinds are grown with or w'‘thout irri- 
this territory and more and better cattle are 
gation. Fruits, including figs, pears, plums, 
peaches, oranges, grapefruit and lemons, are 
produced in different parts of this territory 
and Texas Bermuda onions are produced in 
and shipped by the train-load from the ter- 
ritory immediately south of San Antonio. 

The rainfall in the vicinity of San Antonio 
is about twenty-seven inches per year, with 
the heaviest from April to September. The 


4 


mean annual temperature is 67.9 degrees with 
the average date of the first killing frost in 
the fall, November 28, and the average date 
of the last killing front in the spring, Feb- 
ruary 24. 
season, and in many instances two crops can 
be grown on the same land in one year. The 
water supply of this territory is abundant and 
in many localities the rainfall is supplemented 
by irrigation from the streams or from ar- 
tesian wells, which flow from 500 to 1500 
gallons per minute. 

Bexar county, in which San Antonio is 
located, has more miles of macadamized roads 
than any other county in the State of Texas. 
Nearly all the cross roads are graveled, which 


This gives an extra long growing 


permit their use at all seasons of the year. 
There is a great amount of agricultural land 
in this territory that has not been developed 
and land values range fom $15 to $150 per 
acre for dry land, and from $100 to $250 for 
irrigated land, depending upon the location, 
the character of the soil, and the improve- 
ments. 


Fifty-thousand-dollar municipal golf club house, San Antonio. 
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HAS GOOD TRADE TERRITORY 


San Antonio is the natural gateway to the 
Republic of Mexico and is the center of a 
trade territory larger than the states of Ohio, 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, Delaware, Rhode 
Island and Connecticut. Labor is plentiful, 
lignite and fuel oil easily obtained and, be- 
mildness of the climate, heat 


The humidity 


cause of the 
is unnecessary in the factories. 


Wild game abounds around 
San Antonio. 


is low, minimizing rust and deterioration. 
The Mexican labor is alert and easily trained. 
Open shop conditions prevail. The 800 fac- 
tories represent a capital investment of $40,- 
000,000 and have an annual output valued at 
between $80,000,000 and $85,009,000. 


The leading industries are iron and Steel, 
candy, textiles, cigars, leather goods, clothing 
and soap. 

There are excellent opportunities for the 
establishment of factories to manufacture fur- 
niture, brick, textiles, trucks tractors, 
automobiles, clothing and pottery. Canning 
and packing plants are needed for the pre- 
serving of vegetables, fruits and meats and 
dairy products. Twenty million acres of land 
in this territory await cultivation. 

San Antonio has modern hotels, thoroughly 
equipped to take care of tourists and travelers. 
While the European plan predominates, there 
are also American plan hotels. Family hotels, 
with every facility for comfort, have proved 
popular, especially for tourists. 

Excellent transportation facilities are - fur- 
nished by seven leading railway lines. 


and 


ARMY POSTS AND CAMPS 

The United States Government has located 
at San Antonio the largest and most varied 
military establishment in the United States. 

Fort Sam Houston, the headquarters of the 
Eighth Corps Area, is a cavalry post and home 
of the famous Second Division, which is fully 
equipped for action; Kelly Field is the largest 
aviation field in America, and every type of 
plane known to aviation is represented in the 
great hangars; Kelly Field No. 1 is the great 
Air Intermediate Depot; Brooks Field is a 
balloon field and primary training field; and 
is one of the few fully equipped; Camp 
Normyle, the huge Motor Transport Camp, 
is a permanent shop and training center; 
Camp Stanley, the artillery camp, is the 
maneuver ground of the artillery; Camp 
Bullis, the artillery and rifle range, sees the 
staging of maneuvers in which every branch 
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Are your 
windows 
bringing in 
business ? 


Banks all over the country are waking 
up to the tremendous new-business 
possibilities of window displays. At- 
tractive, scientifically arranged dis- 
plays actually bring folks into your 
bank and create business for all de- 
partments. How this is done is 
described in 


101 Window 
Displays 


By M. E. Chase 


This book is not based on theory or 
guess-work but is the result of many 
years’ study by the author and a care- 
ful investigation of the methods used 
by banks and investment houses that 
have been most successful. 


A feature of the book is the careful 
description of 101 original displays for 
all departments of banking. 


But don’t take our word for this. 
Send for and examine this book at 
your own desk at our risk. Mail the 
coupon below TODAY. 








Bankers Publishing Company, 
71 Murray Street, New York. 


You may send me a copy of 101 
WINDOW DISPLAYS by M. E. 
Chase on 10 days’ approval. At the 
end of 10 days I will either send you 
my check for $5.00 or return the book. 
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A New Edition 
of a Standard 
MN ge 








This book is a manual of the world’s 
monetary systems; the foreign ex- 
changes; the stamp duties on bills of ex- 
change in foreign countries; the prin- 
cipal rules governing bills of exchange 
and promissory notes; foreign weights 
and measures; and bullion and exchange 
operations. The first edition of “Tate's 
Cambist” appeared in 1829 and the 
present edition is the twenty-seventh to 
be brought out under the imprint of 
Effingham Wilson, It has been entirely 
revised and re-written in order to cover 
the many changes in foreign exchange 
since the War. 


TATE’S 
Modern Cambist 


Edited by 
WILLIAM F. SPALDING 


Price $10.00 





The London “Times” calis this edition 
the most “important reference book on 
monetary questions issued since the 
War,” and says that it ‘“‘should prove in- 
dispensable to every banker, foreign ex- 
change dealer, financial house and to all 
those requiring an authoritative record 
of the world’s present monetary systems 
and foreign exchanges.”’ 








Some Press Opinions 


“In the hands of Mr. W. F. Spalding 
the preparation of this standard work, 
with the thoroughness to be expected 
from this author, has naturally neces- 
sitated the re-writing of much of the 
book, which is now up to date in every 
respect.”—‘“Morning Post,” December 28, 
1925. 


“Will be welcomed by all those whose 
business requires exact information re- 
garding the money units of civilized 
countries. In the new edition Mr. 
Spalding has had to include countries 
never dreamt of before the War.”— 
“Daily Telegraph,” December 19, 19%. 
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The Bankers Magazine 


71 Murray Street, New York 
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of the army is represented in battle formation; 
the United States Arsenal, surrounded by 
beautiful grounds, is one of the oldest military 
establishments. 


Approximately 12,000 troops are stationed 
in the camp. The army spends more than 
$18,000,000 annually in San Antonio for 
payroll and subsistence. 


DALLAS, “THE NEW YORK OF THE SOUTHWEST” 


EX Beach, the well-known author, in 
R a recent novel staged in Texas, said 

that if a New Yorker were to reach 
Dallas at night on his first visit to this city, 
upon awakening in the morning he would 
have to rub his eyes to make sure he was 
not still within sight of Broadway. 

It is a frequent habit of visitors to refer 
to Dallas as “the New York of the South- 
west.” They get this impession, they say, 
from the skyline with 125 buildings from five 
to twenty-nine stories in height and out- 
ranked in impressiveness only by New York; 
from the character of office buildings and 
hotels; from the speed at which people walk 
and the general traffic moves; from the volume 
of business transacted and the “tempo” of 
business and industry. 

The 1900 Federal census gave Dallas the 
rank of eighty-sixth among cities of the na- 
tion; the 1910 census changed this to fifty- 
eighth and in 1920 the Federal census gave 
Dallas the rank of forty-second. If this rate 
of gain is maintained by Dallas and all 
larger cities, the 1930 census will place Dal- 
las as the thirty-first city of the nation in 
population. 

Dallas is larger than the Federal census 
would indicate. Its city limits are but twenty- 
six square miles, and this was all that was 
considered in the population of 158,976, 
given out by the 1920 census. Greater Dal- 
las, a radius of some six miles from the city 
hall, has a population of about 280,000, and 
it is growing at the rate of about 15,000 a 
year. 

But even taking 280,000 as the figure the 
business transacted by the city would indicate 
a far greater population. In 1925 Dallas 
ranked fifteenth among the jobbing centers 
of the nation, twenty-fourth in postal re- 
ceipts, sixteenth in volume of parcel post 
business, thirteenth in volume of second-class 
mail matter, twentieth in bank debits to in- 
dividual accounts and nineteenth in bank 
clearings. In 1926 Dallas ranked twenty-first 
in volume of building permits among all cities 
of the United States. 


And then take the matter of express busi- 
ness. Dallas ranks first among all cities of 
the nation in express business per capita and 
fourteenth in total volume of business, ac- 
cording to the records of the local office of 
the American Railway Express Company. 

The city superintendent of the Western 
Union Telegraph Company announces that 
the receipts of the local office have increased 
100 per cent. in the last ten years and that 
Dallas has the third largest telegraph office 
in the United States, employing 2000 people 
and handling 42,000,000 messages a year. 

It is principally as a distributing center that 
Dallas has made its growth, although Govern- 
ment reports show that for several decades 
Dallas has led the state in manufacturing, 
and manufacturing unquestionably will be 
the next big era in the city’s development. 
Dallas has 500 more business concerns of all 
kinds than the next Texas city in rank, ac- 
cording to Bradstreet’s. More northern and 
eastern concerns maintain distributing bran- 
ches at Dallas than in all Texas cities com- 
bined. 


LARGE WHOLESALE BUSINESS 


There are 500 wholesale houses in Dallas 
carrying stock. The annual wholesale busi- 
ness of the city has reached $800,000,000. 
Nearly 3000 traveling men make Dallas their 
headquarters. ‘Dallas leads the world in the 
distribution of cotton gins, cotton seed pro- 
ducts, saddlery, harness and leather goods, 
and is the world’s third largest distributing 
point for farm implements and machinery. 
Among other lines of distribution in which 
Dallas leads the Southwest are dry goods, 
automobiles, paper, drugs, office supplies, 
musical goods, building materials, heavy hard- 
ware, oil field supplies, jewelry and optical 
goods, motion picture films, sporting goods, 
soda fountains, electrical goods, telephone 
equipment, books, printing, equipment, bag- 
ging and ties, barber supplies and photo- 
graphic goods. 

As a retail center Dallas ranks well with 














Decentralization of Industry 


Commerce is witnessing now an era of marked decentral- 
ization of industry. 


A radically changed buying policy of the retail merchant 
has made imperative the establishment of wholesale and 
manufacturing houses in strategic centers where density of 
population, per capita income and buying power insure an 
immediate and a continued financial success. 


Such a center is Dallas. The distributor or manufacturer 
who expects to share substantially in the profitable dis- 
tribution of his merchandise in the fast growing Southwest 
should most certainly be established in Dallas. 


We will be glad to furnish upon request absolute facts 
about Dallas and the Southwest. 


Industrial Department 
Chamber of Commerce 


Dallas, Texas 
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Magnolia building, Dallas. 


It has some 3000 
retail establishments, employing 20,000 per- 
sons and selling approximately $250,000,000 
worth of goods annually. 

Dallas has some 700 manufacturing es- 
tablishments with an annual output approxi- 
mately $161,000,000. In at least two 
lines Dallas leads the world. Nearly one- 
half of the world’s supply of cotton gins is 
made here, and Dallas also leads in the 
manufacture of saddlery, harness and leather 


many cities of greater size. 


Cotton seed products are another 
important line. A considerable imp-tus was 
given this industry by the recent add.tion o! 
a $3,000,000 plant of the Proctor & Gamble 
Company. Among leading manufacturing 
lines not mentioned in the foregoing are 
building materials, meat packing, iron and 
sheet metal products, flour and grist ills, 
bakery products, printing and publishirg, 
petroleum, refining, candy, caskets, automobile 
accessories, paints, beds, beverages, brooms. 


goods. 

















Your Texas Business 


The Republic’s intimate knowledge of 
Texas’ industrial and financial conditions 
is at the service of out-of-town clients. 
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and brushes, and awnings, drugs and chemi- 
cals, cloth, clothing. 


PRODUCER OF RAW MATERIAL 


Texas is the greatest producer of raw ma- 
terials in the nation, fuel of all kinds is 
plentiful and cheap, transportation and dis- 
tribution facilities of Dallas are excellent, 
labor is ample and Dallas has every oppor- 
tunity to become one of the really important 
manufacturing centers of the United States. 

The Southwest, embracing Texas, Okla- 
homa, Arkansas and Louisiana, of which Dal- 
las is the geographical cenier az well as the 
capital and leading market, is Dallas’s trade 
territory. This vast section has produced as 
high as $5,000,000,000 in nex wealth in a 
year, or $500 per capita. This new wealth 
comprises agricultural products, livestock, 
lumber, oil, coal, other minerals and manu- 
factured products. For several years ‘Texas 
has led the nation in agricultural products, 
although only one-fourth of its available til- 
lable land is under cultivation. The rapidly 
developing empire of Mexico also transacts 
a large business with Dallas houses. 


Dallas is in the heart of the famous “black- 
land belt” of Texas, considered one of the 
most productive sections of the world. The 
territory within a 100-miles radius of Dallas 
supports a population of about 2,000,000. 
Within twenty-four hour mail service of Dal- 
las dwell 11,000,000 people. 

Networking this 100-mile radius, or 
“magic circle,” as it is called because of its 
productiveness, are six electric interurban rail- 
way lines entering the city. There are also 
nine steam railway systems serving Dallas 
directly. Indicating the importance of Dallas 
as an assemblage point for tonnage, twenty- 
five “off line” steam railroads, as well as a 
number of steamship companies, maintain 
offices here. 

Dallas is the home of one of the twelve 
Federal Reserve Banks of the nation, showing 
the financial importance of the city. The 
city also has thirteen national and state banks, 
with combined resources aggregating $176,- 
872,476, as well as scores of other financial 
institutions such as joint stock land banks, 
trust companies, building and loan associa- 
tions, etc. Dallas is the insurance heart of 
the Southwest, with several thousand people 
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Santa Fe Terminal building, Dallas. 
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Since 1873 


‘‘THE OLD RELIABLE” 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND PROFITS OVER 
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Business street of Dallas in 1873. 


© RCHILD AERIAL SURVEYS, INC 


Dallas business district today. 
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SOUTHLAND LIFE INSURANCE~ ae | 
~ 4 


HOME OFFICE .. DALLAS. TEXAS. asus: 


employed by the more than 200 insurance 
companies or agencies located here. Four 
Texas life insurance companies have their 
general offices in skyscrapers here, in all but 
one instance these are owned by the concerns. 
Dallas is one of the six largest fire insurance 
centers of the Nation. 

Oil development has been of tremendous 
importance to Texas the last few years, and 
because of its central location, its financial 


* JANUARY 
Ist - 1927 


Insurance in Force 


Over 
$112,800,000.00 


awl 


Admitted Assets Over 
$12,300,000.00 


Paid to Policyholders 
and their beneficiaries 
Over 


$6,350,000.00 
SOUTHLAND 


Life Insurance Company 


Home Office : 
Dallas, Texas 
Harry L. Seay, Pres. 


facilities and its general metropolitan ad- 
vantages, Dallas is securing more and more 
of the large oil companies. It was due 
directly to oil that Dallas secured its largest 
building, the recently completed Magnolia 
Building. This structure is twenty-nine stor- 
ies above ground and two beneath, with a 
height of 450 feet over all. Outside of New 
York, there are only three taller buildings. 
Dallas has five oil refineries, a number of con- 


Golfing at Brookhollow Country Club, Dallas, one of the twelve golf courses of the city. 
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Loans and Di s 


Statement of the Condition of 


The American Exchange National Bank 


of Dallas, Texas 
Made to the Comptroller of the Currency at the Close of Business December 31, 1926 
ASSETS 





United States Bonds, to Secure Circulation 
Other United States Securities, Owned 


--$35,436,611.01 





Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 





Other Stocks and Bonds 





Furniture and Fixtures 


70,157.34 





Real Estate and Banking House 

Other Real Estate 

Sustomers Liability Acceptances 
CASH— 

On Hand and 

with Federal Reserve Bank 
With Other Banks 
With United States Treasurer 





Capital Stock, Paid in 
Surplus Funa 





2,110,382.36 
116,850.00 
295,000.00 


$9,125,952.32 
-- 2,480,189.56 
97,250.00 11,703,391.88 


__.$53,823,786.31 








Undivided Profits, Net 





Reserved for Taxes, etc. 





Reserved for Contingencies 


189,766.94 





“irculation 
Acceptances Executed for Customers 
DEPOSITS— 

‘ndividual 


1,916,000.00 
295,000.00 








$32,183,153.74 





Banks and Bankers 
United States Government 








8,778,879.15 
1,166,370.57 42,128,403.46 


$53,823,786.31 














cerns manufacturing oil field equipment and 
it distributes millions of dollars worth of oil 
field supplies annually. Scores of people who 
have made fortunes in oil have moved here 
and erected splendid homes. Dallas is in the 
exact heart of oil production in the South- 
west, in Oklahoma, Arkansas, Louisiana and 
west, south and central Texas. It is but 
seventy miles from the famous Mexia and 
Corsicana fields and within easy overnight 
travel is produced more than one-half of the 
oil of the United States. 


POINTS OF INTEREST 


Places of interest pointed out to visitors in 
a spin over the 200 miles of paved streets 
i: Dallas include the Dallas‘Oak Cliff via- 
duct, the longest concrete viaduct in the 
world; Fair Park, home of the Nation's great- 
est state fair, with buildings and grounds 
valued at $2,500,000 and with an annual 
attendance of 1,000,000 and then, the many 
“breathing spots,” comprising Dallas's 3500 
acres in parks and playgrounds. The golfer 
does not find Dallas lacking in the matter 
of links, as it has fifteen golf courses. There 
are opportunities near at hand for the man 


who likes swimming, hunting or fishing. Dur- 
ing the past five years Dallas has constructed 
more than $4,000,000 worth of playhouses, 
giving the city thirty-one theaters. 

The city pays higher salaries to the 1100 
teachers in its public schools than ary other 


city of the state. Dallas has 130 schools, in- 
cluding forty-five grade, five high and eighty 
private schools. It is the home of the South- 
ern Methodist University, Dallas University, 
Baylor Medical College, including the depart- 
ments of pharmacy, dentistry and nursing, 
and many other educational institutions of 
high rank. Speaking for the general moral 
and religious tone of the city, Dallas has 
nearly 200 churches, comprising nearly all 
recognized denominations. 

It is no trouble to see Dallas. There are 
65,000 automobiles in Dallas county and the 
street railway system has more than 100 miles 
of track reaching every point in the city. 

Health conditions are excellent. The aver- 
age annual temperature is sixty-five degrees, 
the average annual rainfall thirty-seven in- 
ches, and the altitude around 500 feet. The 
water supply is pure and plentiful, and comes 
both from artesian wells and several large 
reservoirs. 
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Serving the 
Southwest 


—An alert type of service 
to its correspondent 
clientele—based on in- 
timate knowledge of 
banking needs in this 
territory and upon the 
willingness to be used 
in every capacity one 
good bank may serve 
another. 


Correspondence or con- 
ference cordially invited. 


North Texas 
National Bank 


in Dallas 


Magnolia Building 











Dallas is a composite city, yet has a de- 
finite personality. Here you will find pleas- 
ingly blended the courtesy of the South, the 
chivalry of the West and the aggressive bus- 
tle of the busy North. If you have never 
in contact with the “Dallas 
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Cotton Exchange, Dallas. 


spirit,” you have something new and differ- 
ent in store. 


HOUSTON 


OUSTON was founded in 1836, 
H after the battle of San Jacinto when 

General Sam Houston and his band 
of Texas pioneers defeated General Santa 
Anna and his army of Mexican soldiers. This 
conflict was the decisive battle of the war 
which resulted in complete independence for, 
and the creation of, the Republic of Texas. 
It was fought on April 21, 1836, and the 
battlefield, now a state: park, is situated 


twenty-two miles from Houston. 

The little town was named fo: General 
Sam Houston and further honor was conferred 
when the first congress of the Republic of 


Texas designated Houston the first capital 
of the new nation. The site selected by the 
founders of Houston, John K. and A. C. 
Allen, was the south bank of Buffalo Bayou, 
six miles north of Harrisburg, which 
at that time enjoyed the distinction of 
being at the head of navigation. One of the 
first acts of the Houstonians was to remove 
impediments to navigation in the stream be- 
tween the two towns, and thus automatically 
Harrisburg’s former distinction trans- 
ferred to Houston. 

From its inception Houston has enjoyed 
exceptionally adequate transportation facilities 


was 
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and these same advantages are today the 
prime factors contributing to the city’s steady 
growth and prosperity. It was from Hous- 
ton the first Texas railroad was operated and 
back as 1850 Houston was an im- 
portant railway center not only for Texas 
but for the Southwest. Houston's present 
importance as a rail distributing point is in- 
dicated by the fact that more than 60 per 
cent. of the railway freight stations in Texas 
are directly reached by the seventeen rail 


as tar 


lines serving Houston. 


CULTURAL SIDE NOT NEGLECTED 


The cultural side of Houston has not been 


neglected. From its humble beginning 
ninety years ago, Houston has become a 


metropolitan city of skyscrapers, several hun- 
dreds of miles of paved streets and boule- 
vards, attractive parks, fine schools, beautiful 
churches, public libraries, a magnificent pub- 
lic art museum and to a generous degree all 
of those things which make a community a 
desirable place in which to live and toil. 

An interesting development of recent years 
in the gulf coast territory surrounding Hous- 
ton is fig culture. It has been found that the 
soil of this particular area produces figs of 
unusual size, color and uniformity, exceed- 
ingly tender, virtually seedless and with a 


flavor in preserved form that is superior to 
that of figs grown elsewhere in the world. 
The fig orchards around Houston constitute 
one of the interesting sights in store for the 
visitor to Houston. 

Houston's water supply is pumped directly 
from deep artesian wells into the mains. It 
does not need to be treated and it has never 
been known to have caused digestive dis- 
turbance. Samples of the water are examined 
each week at the bacteriological laboratory of 
the city health department and a re-check 
is constantly kept to prevent possibility of 
pollution. 

The steady growth of Houston since the 
year 1860 is shown by the following table 
of population: 


1860 


Oe Pe . 4,845 
1870 9,382 
1880 ae 
1890 . 27,557 
1900 44,638 
1910 . . 78,800 
1920 . ; 138,276 
1925 164,954 


HOUSTON AS A PORT 

Through the transformation wrought by 
the judicious expenditure of approximately 
$20,000,000 by the United States Govern- 
ment and the citizens of Harris county, 
Buffalo Bayou is now the Houston ship chan- 





Airview of Houston business section. 

















An Outstanding Texas Institution 


Capital Surplus 
$600,000 $600,000 
Trust ‘Lo 
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Guardian Trust Company 


Houston, Texas 


Offers to investors First Lien 6% notes 
against Houston City Property. Loans 
do not exceed 50% of conservatively 
appraised value. 
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nel and Houston has changed from an inland 
distributing center to a world port that is 
visited by ships of all nations. 

The development of Houston's port busi- 
ness has been little short of remarkable. In 
1920 which was the first full year of ex- 
portation (the first vessel carrying an export 
cargo from the Port of Houston being in 
November, 1919) the total tonnage was l,- 
210,204. For the year 1925 the total was 
increased to 9,118,582 tons, a gain of 653 
per cent. 

In November, 1919, Houston exported her 
first bale of cotton and the total exportation 
of that commodity for the 1919-1920 cotton 
season was 69,839 bales. During the 1924- 
1925 season the total was increased to 1,821,- 
828 bales and Houston attained the rank of 
second cotton port of America. 

The port and terminal facilities of the Port 
of Houston cost $7,000,000, contributed by 
the citizens of Houston and Harris county. 
The affairs of the port are directed by the 
Harris County Navigation Commissicn, com- 
posed of representatives of the city and 
county. 

The largest vessels visiting the ports of 
the Gulf of Mexico have been coming to 
Houston since 1919. The Houston ship 
channel has a ruling depth of thirty feet and 
a bottom width of 150 feet. The distance 


from the turning basin at the head of deep 
draft navigation and the Gulf of Mexico is 
approximately forty-five miles. 

As a result of the inauguration of water 
commerce at Houston an extensive industrial 
development has taken place on the banks of 
the Houston ship channel. In this area there 
have been constructed forty-three industries 
at a total construction cost exceeding $100,- 
000,000. These industries include oil re- 
fineries, chemical works, flour mill and grain 
elevator, cement plant, fertilizer works, mo- 
lasses refinery, cotton compress and ware- 
houses and coal and oil bunkering plants for 
the fueling of ships. 


EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 


In Rice Institute, Houston has one of the 
outstanding colleges of the South. This in- 
stitution of higher learning has an endowment 
of $14,000,000 given by William Marsh Rice, 
Houston pioneer. The equipment of Rice 
Institute is of the finest and its faculty mem- 
bers have been recruited from the educational 
centers of the world. Its courses are co- 
educational and tuition is free. The present 
enrollment is about 1100 and there are sixty 
members of the faculty. 

Rice Institute has a campus of 300 acres 





Section of Houston's industrial area on Houston ship channel, all of which was 
established after the opening of the city’s port facilities. 
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CORRELATING 
Texas and the Southwest 
with the Nation’s Foreign 

and Domestic Business 


From the oil fields of Texas and Oklahoma 
comes the crude oil that is refined in the great 
refineries of 


shipped from 


Houston docks to all parts of the world. From 


Houston and 
Texas comes one-third of the entire nation’s 
annual cotton crop—equal to the raw pro- 
duction of all the gold, silver, zinc, lead, and 
copper of the whole United States—valued 
at more than $430,000,000. Most of this is 
shipped from Houston and Galveston. From 
North Texas and Oklahoma comes wheat to 
be loaded on ships from Houston and Galves- 
ton Grain Elevators. Houston is the closest 
port to the source of these great products, 
which with rice and numerous other commodi- 
ties make the exports from Texas about equal 
to those from the Port of New York. 


The intimate knowledge of Houston indus- 
try gained through sixty-one years of associa- 
tion with the City’s progress enables the First 
National Bank, the oldest and 


Houston, to valuable assistance in 


largest in 
render 
financing the production and distribution of 
the natural resources of Texas and the South- 
west—and its foreign and domestic banking 
facilities have contributed a service fully 
commensurate with the vast importance of 


the interests involved. 


RESOURCES FORTY MILLION DOLLARS 


and twelve initial laboratory, lecture and 
residential buildings of extraordinary beauty, 
University courses are offered in liberal arts, 
pure and applied science, architecture and 
engineering, and graduate work in mathe- 
matics, physics, chemistry and biology. 

The public schools of Houston were or- 
ganized in 1887 with a total enrollment of 
less than 1600 pupils. The 


municipally controlled until 1922 when, by 


schools were 


Esperson building, Houston, said to be 

the South's tallest business building. It 

was constructed by Mrs. Neils Esperson 

as a memorial to her husband, a 

wealthy Texas oil man who died a 
few years ago. 


an act of the legislature, the city of Houston 
and a considerable territory north of the city 
were included in an independent school dis- 
trict. The municipal government now has no 
official connection with the schools except in 
the matter of collecting school taxes. The 
schools are under the complete control of a 
school board composed of seven members 
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elected at large by the voters of the district. 

Houston's public school system consists of 
four white senior high schools, three six- 
year colored high schools, seven junior high 
schools and fifty-nine ward schools. Of these 
buildings eighteen are assigned for the use 
of negro children. The physical equipment 
of Houston's school system represents a cost 
of $12,100,000. In 1924 $3,000.000 was 
authorized for high school buildings and 
other equipment. This building program, 
now nearing completion, is for two senior 
and six junior high schools. This new con- 
struction will give to Houston one of the 
finest high school systems in the South. 

In 1925 a bond issue of $4,000,000 was 
approved for additional grade school con- 
struction. This bond issue was authorized 
after a careful survey of elementary school 
buildings. It will be expended in the near 
future for additional elementary school build- 
ings, a sum being reserved to take care of the 
needs and probable exigencies of the next 
several years. 

Much attention has been given, in the con- 
struction of Houston's public schools, to 
beauty of architecture and permanency of 
construction. In keeping with the vastness 
of Texas, Houston school children have am- 
ple playgrounds, set in many instances amid 
semi-tropical. vegetation, in which to romp 
and enjoy their recess games. 

But the enlargement of the physical plant 
is not the only note of progress evident in 
the public school system of Houstcn. The 
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We Offer For Sale 


First Mortgage Notes, 
Denominations $500.C0 
Bearing 
6, 6% and 7 per cent 


Secured by downtown busi- 
ness property, residence, 
industrial property and im- 
proved farms and ranches. 


Guaranteed By Us 
Bankers 
Mortgage Company 


$2,000,000.00 
600,000.00 


Houston, Texas 
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Capital 
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last two years has brought noticeable changes 
in both the administrative and instructional 
fields. Among other things Houstcn school 
people have undertaken a thorough revision 


City auditorium, where the business sessions of the 1927 A. B. A. convention 


will be held. 
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of the curriculum, and there is evidence that 
soon they will have one of the most efficient 
courses of study in the country. 

Since 1919 the net enrollment of the Hous- 
ton public schools has increased from 23,000 
to 34,000 pupils. To take care of this large 
enrollment there is employed a faculty of 
1200 teachers. 

There are 2299 acres of land in Houston's 
park system. The smaller parks are so situa- 
ted as to be accessible to virtually every resi- 
dent regardless of his place of residence. 
Most of the parks have modern playground 
equipment and supervised play is conducted 
by the recreation department of the city. An 
excellent public golf course is maintained at 
Hermann Park. This park has a zoological 
garden, the specimens of which are housed 
in permanent buildings. Sam Houston Park 
is situated within short walking distance of 
the retail business district. 

Houston is essentially a homeloving, home- 
owning community. During the last three 
years approximately 10,000 new homes have 
been constructed in this city, the vast ma- 
jority of which have passed into the hands 
of home owners. Houston citizens take pride 
in their homes as shown by the distinctiveness 
of their construction, and the beauty of their 
settings. 

Houston's rapid residential development 
during the last five years has spread over 
almost every section of the city, has turned 
2013 acres of timber and prairie into streets 
and terraced lots and has caused the ex- 
penditure of millions of dollars in improve- 
ments. 

The firm foundation of Houston's growth 
is demonstrated by the following figures cov- 
ering the business of Houston public utility 
companies as of December, 1924 and 1925: 


1924 1925 
5 28,056 
48,011 

26 30,457 


55,246 


Water connections 
Telephone connections 
Gas meters . 
Electric light meters 
The climate of Houston permits the en- 
joyment of outdoor sports the year round. 
Fresh and salt water fishing and bunting of 


-Tax rate 


both large and small game are available for 
outdoor enthusiasts. Wild ducks are Partic- 
ularly plentiful in season. Within short dis. 
tances of Houston are a number of bayshore 
resorts where one may enjoy all forms of 
aquatic sports. 


STATISTICAL FACTS 
41 square miles 
.- $215,350, 200 
-- $1,730, 223,471 
-~$166,944,017 
-- $24,671,862 
4,784,025 bales 
2,668,265 bales 
-.474 miles 


valuation 
clearings 
Bank deposits 
Bank savings 
Gross cotton reecipts . 
Net cotton receipts 
Paving Sackieededi News 
Storm sewers 
Sanitary sewers 
Postal receipts 
Tax rate (general) 
(school) 


Assessed 
Bank 


Births ...... 
Deaths 


PUBLIC OPERATIONS 


The city auditorium, recently remodeled at 
a cost exceeding $700,000, with a seating 
capacity of 5000, is owned and operated by 
the city. This building is the scene of many 
and diverse civic activities and is rent free 
for convention purposes. The city owns a 
portion of the harbor facilities, the remainder 
of which were constructed by the Harris 
County Navigation District. The city’s fac- 
ilities are leased to the Navigation District 
and all of the affairs of the port are adminis 
tered by a navigation commission which con- 
sists of representatives of the city and county 
and a chairman selected by both groups. The 
water works system, supplied by deep ar’ 
tesian wells, is owned and operated by the 
city. 

Clearings for the Houston banks for the 
first nine months of 1921 were $878,971, 
512 and for the first nine months of 1926 
were $1,336,662,891. 

Figures as of June 30, 1921, and June 30, 
1926, were as follows: 


RIED « secinsicecesieintieiiae Seah ‘ 

Surplus and profits. 5,443,435 7,2 1,348 
Deposits . 132,338,502 
Total reseurces 158,906,484 
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GALVESTON 


OT in many years has the Southwest 
produced and harvested such a variety 
of crops with more than average 

yields as are recorded for the year 1926. 


With such record breaking prosperity 
throughout Texas and the Southwest, the Port 
of Galveston—the territory's gateway to for- 
eign markets—has had an exceptionally good 
year. But aside from the enormous port ac- 
tivity, conditions in Galveston and vicinity, 
agriculturally and industrially, have never 
never been better. : 

Confidence in the business and industrial 
situation is based on the increased volume of 
trade, bank clearings, freight car loadings and 
the full employment of labor. 

Building permits in Galveston for the first 
nine months of 1926 totaled $2,923,061. For 
the entire year of 1925 they were only 
$1,707,371. 

Bank clearings for the year amounted to 
$1,756,938,000 which is more than is credited 
to another Texas city with five times the 
population of Galveston. 

During the last five years Galveston has 
made the following gains relative to the city’s 
growth: Population 20.1 per cent.; telephone 
installations, 28.5 per cent.; water connec- 
tions, 31.7 per cent.; postal receipts, 25.9 per 
cent.; school census, 34.1 per cent. 

During the cotton season ending July 31, 
1926, there were 3,051,246 bales received for 


export. Four grain elevators have a com- 
bined storage capacity of 5,050,000 bushels. 
During the season, July 8, to October 3 
more than 29,000,000 bushels of grain were 
handled without congestion. 

The facilities of the Port of Galveston are 
in keeping with the productive ability of the 
territory it serves. Rail and water facilities 
are closely co-ordinated affording systematic 
and steady handling of cargo from freight car 
to ship or from ship to car. Incoming freight 
cars are spotted for unloading at any pier or 
storage point with a maximum terminal hand- 
ling of three miles to the furthest point. 
Vessels can be given the quickest turn around 
of any place in the world. The labor is ad- 
mittedly the best longshore labor in the United 
States, and, with all these advantages, the 
physical layout of the waterfront is such that 
every single factor which may tend to delay 
is obviated. 


HAS THIRTY-TWO PIERS 


Galveston has thirty-two piers and berth- 
ing space for more than 100 ocean going 
vessels; its bunkering facilities include coal 
elevators, coal barges and convenient oil sta- 
tions. Serving the wharves are 245 miles of 
standard gauge railway trackage; on the 
waterfront proper, there are more than 3,- 
000,000 square feet of covered storage space 


Section of the business district of Galveston with the harbor in the background. 
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A portion of Galveston’s waterfront, showing the dock where more than 600,000 


tons of sulphur were loaded into ships during 1925. 


Note how the slip system 


is followed out. 


and the Galveston Wharf Company, which is 
one-third owned by the city, has 12,400 
linear feet of improved channel frontage, 


while other interests have more than 2000 
feet in addition. Within this area, however, 
by the slip plan there are 41,832 linear feet 
of wharves with a thirty foot depth at the 
docks; the average yearly business passing 
over Galveston docks amounts to more than 
$800,000,000. 

Galveston is the world’s greatest cotton 
port, as well as the nation’s second largest 
exporting port, and the storage facilities here 
for cotton are unequaled with a total space 
available to handle 1,404,800 bales without 
tiering. In addition to this, there is project 
under way to build warehouses covering six- 
teen square blocks of ground, which will have 
a storage capacity of 50,000 bales. The first 
unit of this project is now nearing com- 
pletion. 

Approximately forty-five years and the ex- 
penditure of more than $18,000,000 have 
been necessary to bring the Port of Galveston 
to its present status. A channel com- 
modious enough to handle the shipping of 
the port, six miles long, connects the port 
with the open sea, the closest port to deep 
water in the entire country. Ships may reach 
the open sea within thirty minutes after leav- 
ing Galveston docks; a magnificent system of 


wharves and terminals guarantees prompt 


and efficient service. More than sixty steam- 
ship lines plying out of Galveston to 125 
ports in the world, insure excellent service. 

It is estimated that the opening of the Port 
of Galveston has saved the shippers in the 
interior $10,000,000 per year from the time 
it was opened; in other words, the invest- 
ment of the Government has been repaid 
every two years for more than thirty years— 
a record that can hardly be duplicated by any 
other port in the country. 

The harbor is land-locked and is separated 
from the Gulf of Mexico by Galveston Island 
with its great seawall system, giving absolute 
protection to all parts of the city and the 
harbor back of it. The entrance lies between 
two strong jetties jetting out into the open 
sea but sufficiently wide to allow safe passage 
in any weather. 

The future of the port is naturally depen- 
dent to a great extent upon the development 
of the adjacent territory. The Southwest 1s 
an empire within itself and its resources have 
hardly been touched. Already Texas and 
Oklahoma are providing more than one-half 
the country’s export cotton; much of the 
wheat which leaves American ports originates 
in Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas. These 
things in addition to the fact that there are 
still many acres of untilled land, cffer evi- 
dence that the Southwest's chief seaport will 
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prosper in the future in a greater measure 
than in the past. 


PRESTIGE AS INDUSTRIAL CENTER 


The port facilities at Galveston have also 
given this city much prestige as an industrial 
center. The Southwest, generally, has just 
begun to awaken to the need for industrial 
enterprises and many millions of dollars have 
been invested in various kinds of manufactur- 
ing plants within the last few years. As a 
result, this is the home of the largest dis- 
tributors of package rice in the world; anc 
the base of operations for one of th= largest 
shipsice flour mills of the nation which enjoys 
tremendous business along the Atlancic Sea- 
board and foreign countries. In all probe- 
bility, the cotton mill that selected Galveston 
for its location during the last year, will mean 
more tc this city than any other enterprise 
here. The erection of this mill in Galveston 
proves that this city is suited for the textile 
industry the mill has a 14,000 spindle 
capacity, employing about 450 people and 
was erected at a cost of $1,200,000. It is 
the second largest cotton mill in Texas. 

Galveston offers an ideal location for in- 
dustrial development, particularly to concerns 
in need of marketing their products through 
water transportation. There are available 
within the city many desirable industrial sites 
in the business area, providing many acres in 
space suitable for industry; it has cheap fuel, 
surplus labor, and when the Southwestern 
markets are exploited, it is easy to turn to the 
East with its enormous population for the 
sale of surplus production. 

Most cities have a basis of prosperity con- 
fined to one class of productivity, either it is 
agriculture or industry or possibly mining, 
but there are a few having the various oppor- 
tunities possessed by this growing gulf city. 


Only the most careless observer can fail to 
see the change in the sky line of Galveston 
in the last few years; manufacturing plants— 
great and small—warehouses and industrial 
buildings of every size have sprung up on 
every hand, and, together with the salient 


The streets of Galveston, the “Olean- 
der City,” are lined with these flowers 
and other tropical plants. 


facts as shown by building permits, bank 
clearings, real estate transfers, meter and tele- 
phone installations, etc., are the sure indica- 
tion of industrial progress. 

In addition to being one of the gulf’s 
leading ports, Galveston is widely known as 
a winter and summer resort. Its mild climate, 
advantageous location, unsurpassed beaches 
and fine hotels, all assure the visitor a pleas- 
ant time; but in addition to these facts, it is 
widely known for its hunting, fishing, the ex- 
cellence of its motor drives, its golf courses, 
polo fields and many other forms of open- 
air amusement. 

Galveston itself is one of the most attrac- 
tive cities of the South. Its palms, oleanders, 
Mexican vines, plumbago, cape jasmine, roses 


Galvez cotton mills of Galveston, containing 13,500 spindles and costing $1,200,000. 
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Overlooking a section of Galveston’s beach front along the famous 
Seven Mile Seawall boulevard. 


blooming at Christmas, opportunities for out- 
door life, combine to make it a picture of 
delight. 

Some day as Texas grows, Galveston will 


be the Atlantic City of the South, that is in- 
evitable, for nowhere on the whole shore of 
the Gulf of Mexico are conditions so fitting 
for such development. 


FORT WORTH 


T THE close of the Mexican War 

a post was established at the con- 

fluence of Clear Fork and West Fork 
of the Trinity River to protect the then 
sparsely settled territory from the Indians. 
This post was established June 6, 1849, and 
was first called Camp Worth, in honor of 
Brigadier-General Worth. November 14, 
1849, the War Department changed the name 
to Fort Worth. Toward the end of the year 
Tarrant county was created by the legisla- 
ture, the county seat first being located at 
Birdville, but soon being moved to Fort 
Worth. 

The growth of the frontier village was 
slow until 1873, and by the fall of that year 
the population had reached only 4000. It 
was incorporated as a city February 17, 1873. 
After 1876 the railways began entering the 
city, and with their coming» a more rapid 
growth began. By 1902, when the Armour 
and Swift packing-houses were located here, 


the future of Fort Worth became assured. 

The population of some 168,000 is 85 per 
cent. white. With a stimulating and health- 
ful climate, the death rate ranks low among 
Southern cities. 

Fort Worth is located 
Texas, about seventy-five miles south of the 
Red River, in the center of the most thickly 
settled portion of the west south central 
states. It is midway between the Atlantic 
and the Pacific. 

Here are some of its outstanding features: 
Thirty-two parks, containing 3320 acres; 130 
miles of paved streets, 250 miles graveled; 
five country clubs; twelve trunk line rail: 
ways; two interurban lines; natural gas from 
twelve distinct fields; fuel oil from eight local 
refineries; coal deposits estimated at 5,000, 
000,000 tons within fifty miles; abundant 
water; greatest oil pipe-line center in the 
world; largest livestock and packing center 
in the South; heart of a rich cotton producing 


in north central 
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region; important manufacturing interests; 
151 churches; thirty-one elementary white 
schools and nine colored; three institutions of 
higher learning. 


IMPOSING BUSINESS DISTRICT 


The business district contains many im- 
posing structures, while the wide streets, 
pleasant parks and beautiful homes indicate 
the desirability of the city as a place of resi- 
dence. It is claimed that Fort Worth has a 
larger percentage of home owners than any 
other principal Texas city. 

Growth of the city is shown frora the fact 


that population has increased from 26,688 
in 1900 to 73,312 in 1910 and to 154,847 
in 1925. Assessed valuation of property, 
which was $16,168,609 in 1900, rose to $55,- 
475,120 in 1910, and to $152,000,000 in 
1925.  Postoffice receipts mounted from 
$307,261 in 1910 to $1,232,875 in 1924. 
Building permits rose from $2,554,107 in 
1910 to $11,408,208 in 1924. In the same 
time bank clearings went up from $324,- 
899,564 to $624,038,000. 

A recent survey by the Fort Worth 
Chamber of Commerce shows 381 factories, 
with 17,944 employes and an annual pro- 
duction valued at more than $175,000,000. 


Airview of Fort Worth’s business district. 
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Eight’ large oil refineries located here 
have a total capacity of 80,500 barrels. 

The packing houses at Fort Worth do an 
annual business of $125,000,000; pay live- 
stock producers $75,000,000; spend in Fort 
Worth for supplies $15,000,000, and give 
employment to 4400 persons. They have a 
daily killing capacity of 4650 cattle, 11,250 
hogs, 3500 sheep and 3000 calves. 

Grain inspections at Fort Worth, which 
represent only about 80 per cent. of the cars 
received, rose from 5185 cars in 1910 to 
34,475 cars in 1924. 


WHOLESALE BUSINESS 


The wholesale grocery business in Fort 
Worth, outside of the business handled direct 
by Fort Worth manufacturers, amounts to 
about $22,000,000 per year; and the fruit 
and produce business amounts to $8,000,000 
per year. The business in oil well supplies, 
mill and water supplies, reaches a total of 
approximately $15,000,000 and in general 
hardware about $5,000,000. The dry goods 
and garment business amounts to $7,500,000 
and the drug business $6,000,000. 

Fort Worth is sometimes referred to as 
“the convention city of the Southwest.” It 
is a live commercial city whose pecple are 
energetic, progressive, and hospitable. 


View of Fort Worth stockyards. 
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Raincrest Country club, Forth Worth 


BEAUMONT, GATEWAY TO THE SABINE DISTRICT 


HISTORY of the gulf coast of Texas 
would have to include a considerable 
amount of data concerning Beau- 
city of the Sabine district; 
credited with 60,000 population and the gate- 
way to this great area. Here it is that ships 
from the seven seas drop anchor at the foot 
of the city’s main thoroughfare, and the 
greatest inland, fresh-water port in the dis- 
trict is naturally its point of first attraction. 
Famed for lumber, rice and oil, it is also 
the center of a great agricultural district just 
coming into its own, and the discovery of 
deep oil at “Spindle Top,” only last year, 
overshadowing all other enterprise: in the 
city and district, is no reason that its im- 
portance as a retail, wholesale and business 
center should be lost sight of. It is also a 
city of fine homes and healthy, happy and 
contented people, and it is not subjected to 
the many disadvantages that accompany the 
average oil city. Since the new discovery at 
“Spindle Top” last year more than a half 
hundred “gushers” have been drilled—not yet 
a dry one—and the average daily production 
is around: 100,000 barrels, leading all the 
coastal fields if not all individual fields in the 
United States. These and other developments 
mean great activity in a great district. 
Beaumont, the county seat of Jefferson, the 
most southeasterly county of Texas, finds 
itself most suitably fitted to be the center of 
that activity. And to come to Beaumont is 
to come to a place not hitherto unknown. 
When the world woke up on the morning 
of January 10, 1901, and found itself re- 
galed with glowing headlines in the daily 
press of America telling that artesian oil had 


mont, chief 


5 


been found, it was little thought what the 
answer would be. Since that date oil has 
transformed the business, social and industrial 
economy of the world, and Beaumont takes 
pride in being the home of “Spindle Top,” 
the first oil gusher 
America. 

That event may not have had all to do 
with it, but it is significant at least, that in 
Jefferson county, of which Beaumont is the 
county seat, should be located at least six 
of the largest oil refineries in the known 
world. At least 25 per cent. of the oil ex- 
ported to foreign countries seeks outlet 
through the ports of the Sabine district, of 
which Beaumont is the hub. And into this 
district comes for refining most of the oil 
produced in the leading oil states of the cen- 
tral, middle and southwest. 


ever discovered in 


BEGINNING OF INDUSTRY 


A pioneer accidentally stopped on the 
banks of the Neches river, where Beaumont 
now stands, and unyoked his oxen to allow 
them to graze. That was several years be- 
fore the outbreak of the Civil War. He drove 
his axe into a large, long leaf yellow pine, 
with the idea of getting campwood, and dis- 
covered its value as timber. This pioneer 
remained and Beaumont became the center of 
the long leaf yellow pine industry. Lumber 
and timbers today constitute the principal 
part of the cargo out of the Port of Beau- 
mont and the lumber and timber history of 
this section would make a book. 

Lumber and timber-jacks had to have food, 
and in the early nineties it was discovered 
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that rice would grow in this section unculti- 
vated. The natural adaptation to the cereal 
was most astounding and experiment followed 
experiment until Jefferson county became the 
center of the rice producing section of 
America. 

A Government document, published in 
1915, in addition to many other complimen- 
tary things, said this about Jefferson county 
and the rice industry: 

“Jefferson leads all other Texas counties 
in the production of rice. This cereal is at 
present the most valuable crop grown in the 
county. The production of rough rice in 
1909 was 2,243,149 bushels; the acreage 56,- 
521 acres. This was about one-fourth of the 
rice produced in the State of Texas that year 
and more than one tenth of that produced 
in the United States.” 

That was in 1909, and when it is con- 
sidered that in 1920 the rice acreage was 
75,000 acres some idea of the development 
and the additional enormous investment in 
irrigation can be imagined. 

Following the 1920 crop, however, the de- 
flation period set in and the acreage dropped 


to 26,000 acres in 1921, gradually‘ going 
down until it reached the bottom in ‘1924, 
when only 17,805 acres was planted. With 
conditions bettering and the price coming 
back, however, the acreage in 1925 was'27,- 
260 acres and the price, accordingto4A. H. 
Boyt, local manager of the Ricé*Growers’ 
Association, “is better than ever ‘n normal 
times,” averaging for 1926, he thinks, around 
$5.25 a barrel. The top price in 1925, Mr. 
Boyt said, was $6.01 per barrel. A standard 
barrel of rice weighs 162 pounds. In terms 
of bags, the weights run from 185 to 200 
pounds per bag. 

Rice is one of the products of the great 
Sabine district, contributing largely to the de- 
velopment of its ports and waterways, and 
the exports of the commodity have climbed 
to enormous figures during favorable periods. 
Rice exported in 1921 through the Port of 
Beaumont, for instance, totaled 43,607,389 
pounds. In 1923 this had climbed to 109, 
678,161. For the year 1925 records show 
that 33,642,223 pounds had been exported. 

Even the 1925 rice crop brought Jefferson 
county farmers more than $1,000,000 in cash. 


DISCOVERY OF OIL 


A story of Beaumont without the mention 
of oil would be incomplete. Especially is this 
true since Beaumont is the home of the first 
real “gusher” the world ever knew anything 
about—‘Spindle Top.” 

This discovery settled the question as to 
whether Beaumont would remain a sawmill 
town or become a metropolitan city of nearly 
60,000 people as it is today. At the time of 
the oil discovery the population was given as 
9427. The year 1910 saw it with more than 
20,000; 1920 recorded more than 40,000. 
The city is more than doubling its population 
every decade, or census period, and the growth 
is getting more substantial from year to year, 
for the reason that more substantial indus- 
tries and resources are appearing as the years 
go by. 

In November, 1925, the Yount-Lee Oil 
Company, drilling at 2460 feet, brought in a 
6000 barrel gusher, typical of the early days. 
Since then six more producers almost as good 
have been brought in by the same company. 
Even now there is a silent boom on at Spindle 
Top, even more significant than that of 1901. 
Other companies are drilling and there are yet , 
leases to be had. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


Lumber, rice and oil had their innings, 
either one of which could logically take credit 
for the City of Beaumont and the wonderful 
development in the Sabine district. Wéith the 
development of the city from these natural 
gifts,.ingenious citizens began to cast about 
for more “worlds to conquer.” Then the 
dream of deep water. In 1916, the brains, 
money and ingenuity of Beaumont business 
meri combined to make the final stroke for 
supremacy in this section and deepened the 
Neches River to a depth of thirty feet and 
converted it into a modern ship channel to 
the Gulf. It was this last-named feat that 
opened the gates of the civilized world to the 
commerce of this city and made possible the 
story of development that can now be written. 
What has transpired since the latter event 
constitutes one of the industrial epics of the 
South and Southwest. 

Probably the greatest asset of which the 
City of Beaumont can boast is her municipally 
owned wharf and dock system, modern in 
every respect and equipped with improve- 
ments and facilities valued at $2,000,000. 
Especially is this true when it is considered 
that on shipping the city places its biggest 
stakes for future development. A patriotic 
wharf and dock commission serves without 
pay and governs wisely and well, and therein 


lies one of the secrets of the port's many ad- 
vantages to shippers. The growing impor- 
tance of the Port of Beaumont can be better 
imagined when it is known that the ship 
channel was completed in 1916, and that 
since that time the tonnage handled over the 
municipal docks has grown from practically 
nothing to about 5,000,000 tons annually. 
A total of 551 ships cleared the port of 
Beaumont during 1925. In all these port 
calculations business at the Magnolia Refinery 
docks and the various other docks along the 
Beaumont waterway is not included. 


MANY INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


In the City of Beaumont proper a little 
more than a hundred industrial plants em- 
ploy approximately 5000 men and maintain 
a regular aggregate monthly payroll of around 
$650,000. 

The iron and brass manufacturing and 
foundry industries are impressive and there 
are nine institutions of this kind engaged in 
manufacturing, exclusive of machine and re- 
pair shops. These carry a combined capital- 
ization of $1,215,000. The value of their 
total annual combined sales aggregates $3,- 
360,000, according to recent statistics. In 
the iron industry alone approximately 600 
men are employed, to whom $900,000 in 
wages is distributed annually. 


Bird's-eye view of Pear street, main business artery of Beaumont. 
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Vessels taking on lumber for export at the Port of Beaumont. 


In the above are not included the Penn- 
sylvania Shipyards, Inc., the Pennsylvania 
Car Company and the Petroleum Iron Works, 
large plants which were recently constructed 
seventy-two acre island, made by a 
natural bend in the Neches River on the 
northeast edge of the city, and all of which 
are in process of development. The magni- 
tude of these industries as they will finally 
appear can be judged best by the fact that 
the river around the island has been dredged 


on a 


to a depth of thirty feet and the entire island 


bulkhead filled to an elevation of fourteen 


feet. 

These water facilities are backed in Beau- 
mont by thirteen railway outlets and sixty 
freight and passenger trains daily; five trunk 
lines penetrate the city, four of which main- 
tain general offices at Beaumont. Principal 
exports from Beaumont are, and have been 
for several years, rice,. lumber, oil and oil 
products. To this cotton in large quantities 
will be added on the completion of the Waco, 
Beaumont, Trinity & Sabine Railway, which 
soon wilkéxtend its line to Beaumont, con- 
necting this section with the great cotton belt 
of the ‘Notth and Northwest. 


ar HAS CITY MANAGER 
URS + ti 
A <6 éyathission-aldermanic form of govern- 
ment, “hhided by a regularly employed city 
manager, “has given Beaumont an economic 
and efficient administration for the last several 
years, and. the city owns many of its public 
utilities” among which are the docks and 
wharves at the.waterfront, the plant: of the 
south Texas state fair, famed as one, of the 
greatest annual*show places of the Southwest: 
a $75,000 public library, a water system, and 
many other features. 


There are in Beaumont forty-five church 
edifices, representing practically every relig- 
ious denomination in the country, and many 
of which are magnificent structures 

The public-school system of Beaumont is 
considered second to none in cities of similar 
size, and in playgrounds and equipment it 
maintains the same high standard. With 
twenty buildings, three high and three junior 
high school buildings, one junior college and 
thirteen grade schools, the outlay represents 
an investment of approximately $3,000,000. 
Nearly 300 teachers are employed and the 
enrollment approximates 10,000 pupils. 
Beaumont is the home of South Park College, 
a recognized preparatory school with excellent 
equipment. 

Institutions worthy of mention are too 
numerous in Beaumont to be encompassed 
in one general survey; only the larger ones 
can be dwelt upon. Among these the south 
Texas state fair should be given special prom- 
inence. The city owns the grounds and plant, 
while the fair is operated by an association 
under lease. The operation is purely co-oper- 
ative and all proceeds in the way of profits 
revert to the development fund. The exhi- 
bitions are agricultural and mechanical, with 
livestock and poultry features of considerable 
merit; they are always supplied with clean 
amusement. The expositions are usually held 
during the montheof November. The south 
Texas state fair is one of the growing institu- 
tions: of southeast Texas and southwest 
Louisiana, from whjch its principal patronage 
is drawn, and the yalued at $250,000, 
though it is only? j y as the age 


Beaumont ig theohotie of 2" “targe life 
insurance company, writing any character of 
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policy known to the old-line companies. 
In 1923 it constructed a modern fifteen-story 
home and office building, the cost of which 


is estimated at $1,500,000. 


LARGE INDUSTRIAL PAYROLL 


The six big refining and the many other 
plants along the Beaumont waterway employ 
in excess of 16,000 men with a semi-monthly 
payroll of approximately $2,000,000. The 
industrial area enjoys practically every civic 
convenience, paved roads and interurbans, 
natural gas, electric light, heat and power at 
cheap commercial rates, and an 
where industries are free from city 
taxation for thirty-five years from 1925. 
On the waterway has just been completed 
the first $5,000,000 unit of a gigantic $15,- 
000,000 power plant of the Gulf States Util- 
ities Company, a Stone & Webster subsidiary, 
capable of furnishing power and light to sup- 
ply 10,000 homes and almost as many in- 
dustries. 

The last five years have revealed that this 
particular district is one of the finest in the 
world for the production of figs, and the 
famous Magnolia variety is already known 
around the world. The industry started in 
a small way, the county acreage jumping from 
500 acres three years ago to 1500 acres in 
1925, and with not less than 3000 acres in 
1926. The land will yield the fig grower 
an average of $400 per acre. The top yield 
so far proven has been $700 per acre. 

Cotton,-once a lucrative crop if this sec- 
tion but abandoned some time ago, has staged 
a “come back” since the county spent $2,- 
000,000 or more for drainage. A bale to the 
acre is possible and even that record has been 
broken. One farmer in 1925 raised 400 
bushels of sweet potatoes to the acre. Vege- 
tables of all kinds, as well as smal) fruits, 
will grow abundantly and will reward the 
farmer as substantially here as in any other 
section of the United States. Poultry rais- 
ing is past the experimental stage and is a 
big money maker. Citrus fruits have already 
been proven in this section, and so far as is 
known nothing that will grow anywhere else 
in America has failed to grow prolifically in 
Jefferson county. 


industrial 
zone 


OTHER ASSETS 


Among many other appendages to Beau- 
mont’s assets not mentioned above, the fol- 
lowing are worth mention: 

A population of about 60,000; 8500 tele- 


phones; a county tax rate of $1.71; bank 
deposits, $17,000,000 in 1925 and $21,806,- 
411 in 1926; city tax values, $51,366,280; 
county area, 920 square miles; county tax 
values, $110,179,593; city bonded indebted- 
ness, $4,862,900; ninety miles of concrete 
sidewalks; post-office receipts 1925, $222,151; 
building permits 1925, $1,638,870 and 1926 
(partly estimated), $2,364,497; manager- 


commission form of government; municipally 
owned and operated abattoir; 1925 lumber 
exports, 131,051,551 feet; farms in country, 


Scenic spot on the Neches River, 
near Beaumont. 


419, valued at $7,161,621; sixty-five miles 
of sewer mains and connections; eighty- 
seven miles of paved and shelled streets; city 
tax rate of $2.25—one of the lowest in the 
state. 

Rail tonnage inbound for 1925 amounted 
to 1,105,521 tons; outbound, 787,054 tons. 

Beaumont has two daily newspapers and 
seven modern hotels with capacity of 650 
rooms available for transients. 

District exports for 1925 totaled a value 
of $69,003,643, while imports were valued at 
$3,872,073. 

During 1925 the city spent the proceeds 
of a $225,000 bond issue in municipal wharf 
and dock improvements. 

The Magnolia Refinery, located at the very 
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Amarillo’s 


Two Great Hotels 


Ps l, 1927— Rates $2.50Up 
Address communications to Ernest O, 
. Texas, President of both hi 


gates of the city, employs 2250 people and 
has a payroll of $350,000 monthly. 

When the present program is finished ap- 
proximately $12,000,000 will have teen spent 
on the Sabine-Neches waterway. 

Jefferson county has just spent the pro- 
ceeds of a $2,000,000 bond issue for good 


roads and is preparing to vote another issue 
of like amount. 

Beaumont is the permanent home and win- 
ter quarters of Christy Brothers’ Circus. 

Electric power and lights are supplied by 
the Eastern Texas Electric Company, a Stone 
& Webster institution, with a fine street car 
and interurban service. 

The Southwestern Gas & Electric Company 
furnishes the city with natural gas, supplied 
through a $10,000,000 gas line to the inex- 
haustible fields of northeast Texas and north- 
west Louisiana. They have 8000 meters. 

At a cost of $135,000, the city last year 
completed the first 4,000,000 gallon unit of a 
12,000,000 gallon filtration plant said to be 
the latest and most modern in the state thus 
far. City water is 99 per cent. pure by 
Government test. 

The death rate, based on 57,963 population 
was 52.67, the lowest in the state for 1925. 
The infant mortality rate is the lowest in the 
state and only three cities in America showed 
a lower rate for 1923, the last Government 
figure available. 

Seven large fire stations, equipped with 
modern apparatus, give the city 15 per cent. 
fire insurance credit allowance, something 
sought after by every fire fighting agency in 
the state, and Beaumont has the lowest loss 
record of any city in the State of Texas. 

“More playgrounds and fewer jails” is the 
slogan of the city manager and park com- 
missioner of Beaumont, and they have built 
here a system of parks, swimming pools and 
recreation places that are the pride of the 
people. 


AMARILLO 


TT metropolis of the Panhandle, 
Amarillo, is the center of a section pro- 
ducing large quantities of wheat, oats, 
corn and all kinds of feed stuffs, cattle, sheep 
and goats, and one of the largest oil fields 
in the country. It is already an important 
wholesale distributing point for the surround- 
ing country and enjoys the facilities of three 
important railway lines. 

Amarillo is 469 miles from Denver, 585 
miles from Kansas City, 274 miles from Okla- 
homa City, 335 miles from Fort Worth, 370 
miles from Dallas, and 445 miles from El 
Paso. It virtually has no competitor in a 
rich territory as large as the states of New 


York, Delaware, New Jersey and Rhode 
Island. This section is primarily agricultural 
and this industry is rapidly developing. 

The importance of Amarillo in its relation 
to petroleum production is thus emphasized 
by W. G. Farish, president of the American 
Petroleum Institute: 

“Amarillo today is the center of develop- 
ment of oil fields of greater promise than any 
with which the petroleum industry has had to 
deal in recent years. West Texas today 
is developing an empire of oil-bearing rocks 
comparable in magnitude with the whole mid- 
continent field, fraught with possibilities as 
great as those of the entire petroleum prov 
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ince of the State of California, and surpassing 
in importance, to the American oil-producing 
and oil-consuming public, any of the great 
foreign regions of the earth.” 

There are some hundred wholesale, manu- 
facturing and distributing concerns in the 
city, doing a business around $100,000,000 
annually. The industries include a zinc 
smelter, large flour mill, structural steel plant, 
cotton-seed oil mill, etc. — 

An apparently inexhaustible supply of nat- 
ural gas greatly simplifies the problems of 
heating and power. This gas is sold on a 
sliding scale running from 45 cents per thou- 


sand feet to domestic consumers down to 5 
and 10 cents for the larger industries. 

Amarillo has a municipal auditorium 
costing $315,000, and with a seating capacity 
of 3000. There are twenty-three churches, 
thirteen public schools and three private 
schools. Building permits for 1925 repre- 
sented a value of $3,437,000, and for the 
first ten months of, 1926 they represented 
$14,500,000. In 1925 the population was 
27,767, and is now estimated at 45,000. 
Bank deposits were $10,750,000 in 1925 and 
$28,150,000 in 1926. 


WEST TEXAS 


veloping more rapidly or more substan- 

tially than the great plains country of 
the Panhandle. It has become, within very 
recent years, a region not merely of wonder- 
ful agricultural and mineral possibilities, but of 
actualities. Grain and feed crops of many 
kinds are already grown in abundance, while 
there are expert statements showing that cot- 


Presson. no section of Texas is de- 


ton can be produced more economically here 


than elsewhere in the United States. Im- 
proved means of gathering the crop, now ex- 
tensively being employed in this section of 
the state, have helped in making cotton pro- 
duction even more economical. 

Addede to the rich agricultural resources 
of the territory, the Panhandle country has 
now become one of the great oil producing 
regions of the United States. 

As stated, these resources are not merely 
potential but actual and although the agri- 
cultural development of west Texas has 
hardly passed beyond the initial stage, 
enough has been done to prove beyond doubt 
that in agriculture this section has now a 
source of vast and permanent wealth, which 
as an enlarged area is brought under culti- 
vation, and with improved methods of farm- 
ing and dairying, must show increasing value. 

In the Panhandle territory the oil develop- 
ment is of comparatively recent origin, but 
the daily production of petroleum already 
runs into astonishing figures. Additional 
wells are being drilled, new territories ex- 
plored, and the oil output promises for some 
time to rise in volume. 

It would be interesting to record in detail 
the growth of many of the west Texas cities 
with their surrounding territory, but this be- 


comes a physical impossibility in face of the 
fact that there are so many of these cities 
that are at present growing at a truly amaz- 
ing rate. 


AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT 


West Texas is a comparatively new coun- 
try, the biggest part of which twenty years 
ago was confined to large ranches and open 
stretches. Agricultural development had its 
first introduction into west Texas about two 
decades ago. In those two decades more than 
1,000,000 people have moved into west Texas 
from the territory west of a line drawn from 
the Red River through Fort Worth, south- 
west to Brownwood, thence southwest to the 
Rio Grande River near Del Rio. That west 
Texas is a safe agricultural country is proven 
in the fact that its population continues to 
increase from year to year, and that this in- 
crease is based on successful agriculture. 

Were the section still a ranch country, it 
would not have more than one-tenth the 
present population. This agricultural devel- 
opment is largely based upon the following: 
Cotton, sorghum grains, wheat, oats and a 
progressive increase in livestock develop- 
ment, which isslowly but surely changing 
from the ranch type to the small stock farm 
type. 

It may be said, therefore, that the 1,600,000 
people now living in west Texas are largely 
sustained by agricultural and livestock pro- 
duction. There is probably no other region 
in the United States more dependent upon 
agriculture and livestock for the support of 
its people than this region. Industry is to 
follow population. 
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The United States Government figures for 
the population in west Texas are shown as 
follows: 

1900 , / : 650,000 
ND ccscicternoccinomrncseanseae --- 950,000 
1920 iar See 1,329,000 
1925. 1,595,000 

The bulk of this population is classed as 
rural and no large cities or comparatively 
larger cities have been developed. This 
statement shows the substantial character of 
the development of the country, and that this 
increase in population has not been accounted 
for by speculative urban development but by 
actual settlement and colonization. 


AREA OF DISTRICT 


The approximate area in square miles of 
the territory generally styled ““West Texas” 
is 159,600 and the number of acres is ap- 
proximately 102,144,000. The taxable values 
in these counties for 1924 are $1,064,100,000. 
The taxable values in west Texas are roughly 
based on hardly more than 35 per cent. of the 
actual value, which would indicate that the 
actual value of the territory is in the neigh- 
borhood of $3,000,000,000. 

Cotton is the principal crop of west Texas, 
and it is interesting to note some of the 
facts about cotton as it pertains to this re- 
gion. The cotton crop of west Texas is the 
last crop to come upon the market and much 
of it is not actually gathered until in the late 
fall of the year and sometimes not until the 
next year. It is estimated that the cotton 
crop for 1925 for west Texas is about the 
same as that of 1924. The crop is larger in 
what is known as central west Texas, but 
smaller in the plains region. Practically all 
of west Texas is immune from the boll 
weevil, which has been the danger in cotton 
production, and has caused many hundreds 
of acres of cotton land, particularly in the 
eastern part of the South, to be abandoned. 
West Texas is today the largest cotton pro- 
ducing region in the world free from boll 
weevil. This is an important fact and it 
does not apply to other parts of the Ameri- 
can cotton belt, except in a small territory 
raising cotton in California and Arizona, and 
a few comparatively small regions in North 
Carolina. 

It is believed that the boll weevil will 
never be able to successfully invade west 
Texas. The last ten years seem to have 
demonstrated this. The cotton production for 


1924 of west Texas was 1,629,444 bales, 
which at a value of $125 per bale for the 


cotton and cotton seed, showed an aggregate 
of $203,680,750. 


WORK OF EXPERIMENT STATION 


The State Experiment Station, near Lub- 
bock, is engaged in developing the best pos- 
sible cotton for this section. A great deal 
of favorable attention is being attracted to 
this section because of the low cost of cot- 
ton production here. Investigation of the 
cost of production at various points in the 
cotton belt, undertaken by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, in co-operation with 
the State Agricultural Colleges of North and 
South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Arkansas, Oklahoma and Texas, shows 
that costs per pound of lint in 1923 ranged 
from 10 cents in Lubbock county, Texas, to 
57 cents in Lee county, Arkansas. The net 
cost per acre ranged from $18.22 in Lubbock 
county to $50.97 in Johnson county, North 
Carolina. 

This investigation has been confirmed by 
Arno S. Pearse, general secretary of the In- 
ternational Federation of Master Cotton 
Spinners and Manufacturers’ Association, 
Manchester, England, who after a _ recent 
visit, stated: 

“There is no other cotton section in the 
whole of the United States of America which 
can compete with so low an average price of 
production, except the irrigated cotton of the 
Mesilla Valley.” 

Because of these facts and the further fact 
that this territory is absolutely free of the 
boll weevil, W. D. Hunter, entomologist of 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, said before his death: 

“Within a hundred-mile radius of Lub- 
bock, Texas, will some day be grown as much 
cotton as the State of Texas now produces. 

“These facts mean to financiers, economists 
and others who have investigated them, that 
this section can produce cotton with the price 
at the present low level and that other sec- 
tions with a higher cost of production will 
either have to give up the growing of cotton 
or find some way of reducing their cost of 
production.” 

West Texas occupies a peculiarly advan- 
tageous position in this connection in that it 
grows all the grain sorghums with a yield 
above the average, while truck, chickens, hogs 
and cattle all are raised to advantage. This 
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means that farmers not only can produce 
cotton cheaper than in any other section, but 
that they can raise their own feed and food- 
stuffs and live at home. 

Some recent investigations of the practical 
side of the textile mill industry in this section 
show that the mill at Post, Texas, which has 
something like 11,000 spindles, is turning 
out some of the finest sheeting in the United 
States. This is known as Garza sheeting, and 
is said by those in a position to know, to be 
as good as the world famous Pepprel! sheet- 
ing. The management of this mili declares 
that this is due to a great extent to the qual- 
ity of the cotton grown in this section—that 
while other mills are using some inch to inch- 
and-a-quarter and better staple cotton, that 
their yarns only have a breaking strength of 
from sixty-four to sixty-eight pounds, while 
the cotton of this section is an inch staple and 
less, and yarns from this cotton have a break- 
ing strength of from seventy-six to seventy- 
eight pounds. This is due to the wiry, hard 
fibre characteristic of the cotton. 


LOW PRODUCTION COST 


The quality of the-soil, the climate, the 
level land, the lack of obnoxious weeds, the 
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fact that fertilizer is not needed, and that 
most of the land can be farmed by tractors 
explain the low production cost. It is pos- 
sible for one man to plant and cultivate a 
much larger acreage than elsewhere in the 
cotton belt. The average acreage one man 
can attempt to cultivate in the southern cot- 
ton belt is about thirty acres. In central 
Texas it is about sixty acres, and in the 
larger plains counties, it will run between 
80 and 100 acres. It can readily be un- 
derstood why west Texas is one of the largest 
cotton producing regions in the United States 
when you consider that cotton is really a dry 
land plant. 

The production of cotton began twenty 
years ago and in the last ten years the amount 
has doubled. It is estimated that the pro- 
duction in the next ten years will exceed 
that of the last ten years, which would mean 
that by 1935 west Texas should be produc’ 
ing more than 3,000,000 bales of cotton, or 
about 25 per cent. of the present national 
supply. The security of the west Texas cot- 
ton crop is based upon the cheapness of grow 
ing it. 

West Texas during 1924, which was a short 
year, produced 19,000,000 bushels of wheat, 
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selling at $1.50 per bushel, accounting for 
$28,500,000. Great increases have been seer 
in west Texas in the poultry industry which 
aggregated $34,500,000 during the year 1924 
and perhaps 100 maximum incubators have 
been installed during the last two years. So 
far as peanuts are concerned, west Texas is 
now one of the largest producers in the 
United States. 

One of the remarkable developments of 
west -Texas has been the sorghum grains 
(milo, kafir, feterita). The annual crop of 
these grains is now about 40,000,000 bushels. 
The sorghum grains were introduced into 
American agri€ulture in the late nineties and 
the ‘packing howses: at Kansas City and Fort 
Worth place the* feed values of these grains 
at 95 per cent. of that of Indian corn. These 
sorghum grains are now sold generally all 
over the United States as the principal in- 
gredient in néarly all poultry feed. Califor- 
nia is an exceptignally large purchaser. The 


west Texas crop-ifor 1924 was 34,000,000 3 
@ along agri¢ 
“of alfalfa, 


bushels, valued at’ an average of £1.10 per 
bushel, and amounting to $37,000,000. Had 
these grains been fed to hogs and cattle they 
would have been..worth much more. 

West Texas in 1924 produced 1,731,632 
bushels of peanuts which sold at approximate- 
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Be, 
ly $1 per bushel. West Texas has as yet 
made little progress along the fruit industry. 
Yet there are, numerous acres planted to 
fruit—such as those near Clyde in Callahan 
county, and in other regions where fruits may 
be grown extensively. This also applies to 
vegetables. 

The United States Census figures for 1924 
give the following on livestock in west Texas: 


Value 
$15,440,910 
7,012,448 
77,144,550 
17,237,480 
19,750,000 
11,248,120 


Number 


conti oypptuiccipwatteteawighl —— 2,573,485 
a ----1,753,112 

= 3,085,782 
ws 452,000 

~ 395,000 
1,124,812 


Sheep 
Goats .. 
Cattle 
Horses . 
Mules 
Hogs 

About 50 per cent. of all the goats raised 
in the United States are raised in the group 
of nine counties in the territory southwest of 
San Angelo. These goats are all of the 
Angora type. Texas ranks high ir the pro- 
duction of sheep, and practically all the sheep 
raised in the state“are in west Texas. 

There areother developments in west Texas 

ral lines, such as the raising 
é¢es ‘and kindred crops. The 
wool crop of 1924 amounted to 14,900,478 
pounds, valued at 50 cents per pound or 
$7,450,239, and the mohair produced in the 
same territory during the same year was esti- 
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West Texas industries: Cotton ready to be ginned at one of the gins in Lubbock, 

Lubbock oil and cotton mill costing $260,000, “sled” used in gathering cotton in 

west Texas, which sled is said to represent a saving per bale of $11 over the 
pulling method and $15.75 over picking. 
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mated at 5,084,920 pounds, selling at 52 
cents per pound. 


OIL AND OTHER MINERALS 


In 1918 oil was first discovored in west 
Texas. Since that time one of the most 
spectacular developments in oil in history has 
occurred. There is hardly a county that has 
not had some oil speculation and each year 
shows an increase in the territory which is 
producing oil until now there are probably 
more than forty west Texas counties pro- 
ducing oil and natural gas. The approximate 
amount of oil produced in 1924 was 46,- 
000,000 barrels, selling for about $82,900,- 
000. The by-products of oil, such as natural 
gas, casing-head gas, gasoline, carbon black, 
and naptha, sell for about $25,000,000 more. 

The principal other minerals in west Texas 
are mica, gypsum, quick silver, coal and sul- 
phur. Outside of gypsum, there has been 
practically no development of these minerals. 
There are now six gypsum factories in opera- 
tion, two of which have been built within the 
last two years. Some of the largest beds of 
gypsum are in west Texas and particularly 
in Hardeman county, where three plants have 
been in operation over twenty years. 

Perhaps $500,000 has been spent in west 
Texas during the last five years in endeavor- 
ing to develop potash production. Wells 
are being drilled in Ector, Cottle and Mid- 
land counties. There are large coal beds in 
west Texas and a number of mines are being 
operated, the coal being a medium grade. 
There are also large salt deposits in west 
Texas, most of which have so far not been 
touched. 


IRRIGATION AND RAINFALL 


From information taken from Hale Center 
records, 1894 to 1910, and from Lubbock, 
1911 to 1925, it appears that over a period 
of thirty-two years the average annual rainfall 
has been 20.15 inches, 75 per cent. of which 
falls through the growing season. Some years 
are better than others, of course, but over 
a ten-year period no section can show better 
average crops. The shallow water under- 
lying the entire south plains at from 45 to 
130 feet guarantees an abundance of water 
for stockraising, home and commercial gar- 

. dens and orchards the year round. 

\ The records quoted from above indicate 
that generally the rainfall is sufficient, al- 
though droughts are not unknown in west 
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Texas—nor in most sections of the United 
States for that matter. Besides the rainfall, 
water is provided by extensive irrigation sys- 
tems, several of which are already in success- 
ful operation on an extensive scale and others 
in course of construction. 


RAILWAY EXTENSION 


A sure indication of the progress of this 
section is found in the extension of railway 
facilities. New projects contemplated or now 
going on involve over 1500 miles. Some of 
the large systems now have applications pend- 
ing with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for extending their lines into this ter- 
ritory, while a number of these extensions 
are now under construction. 

Hard dirt roads have heretofore been ade- 
quate for ordinary travel, but with the de- 
velopment of the territory the need of better 
roads has been recognized, and much work 
has already been done to meet this need. The 
advantages of good highways are well under- 
stood, and the people are taking steps to pro- 
vide them as rapidly as circumstances will 
permit. Practically all the cities and towns 
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of any size are already provided with well 
paved streets, and funds are being voted to 
increase the mileage as the respective com- 
munities grow. 


IMMIGRATION 


With the large part of the land unculti- 
vated, the manifest need of west Texas is 
more people and while immigration has been 
going on rapidly in recent years, it will be 
speeded up by the building of railways, and 
especially by throwing on the market large 
tracts of land heretofore held for ranching 
purposes or for speculation. Much of this 
land is going into cultivation, but there are 
still large tracts available for farming pur- 
poses. The situation may be better under- 
stood by taking the census statistics which 
show that in a single county (Lubbock) the 
number of farms increased from 1009 in 1920 
to 2037 in 1925, and from from 126,909 
acres under cultivation in 1920 to 265,437 
in 1925. Hardly one-half of the 555,520 
tillable acres in the county has been put 
under cultivation. Sixteen counties in this 
section of the state, having 8,536,819 acres 


of tillable land, had only 2,067,002 acres in 
crops at the end of 1924. Although a great 
deal of land has been put under the plow 
since then, a vast area remains untilled. 

The larger part of the immigration into 
west Texas has come from the older settied 
parts of Texas, from the upper South—Ok- 
lahoma, Missouri, and Tennessee. In addi- 
tion to this, there has been a sprinkling of 
northern immigration, particularly from the 
Middle Western States such as Kansas, Ne- 
braska and Iowa. 


EDUCATION AND THE COMMUNITY SPIRIT 


The numerous colleges to be found in west 
Texas would seem to indicate that the peo- 
ple have generously provided for present- 
day needs and for some time ahead, although 
many of the communities are growing so 
rapidly that it is unwise to make any pre- 
dictions as to what their requirements will 
be, even a few years from now. As else- 
where in Texas, the people are co-operating 
for the common good, which is one of sev 
eral reasons why the country is developing 
so rapidly. 


REDISCOUNTABLE PAPER DECLINING 


BENJAMIN M. Anderson, Jr., econ- 
omist of the Chase National Bank 
of New York, in a recent address before 
Group 6 of the State Bankers Associa- 
tion of New York, pointed cut that 
the percentage of loans and investments 
of national banks which can be taken to 
the Federal Reserve Banks for rediscount 
or as collateral for loans has declined 
since 1923. For the United States as a 
whole, the figures stood at 37.05 per 
cent. on June 30, 1923, and at 30.98 
per cent. on June 30, 1926; for New 
York City, the drop has been from 38.62 
per cent. to 30.32 per cent; for Chicago, 
from 40.5 per cent. to 31.38 per cent.; 
for country banks generally, from 35.07 
per cent. to 30.27 per cent.; and for 
country banks in New York State, from 
31.59 per cent. to 24.22 per cent. 
“These figures are not alarming,” said 
Dr. Anderson, “but they call for study, 


and they particularly suggest that in- 
dividual banks should examine their own 
figures with reference to the tendency 
in question. 

“The prudent banker gives daily con- 
sideration to his reserve position. It is 
not enough that his assets should be 
sound; it is also necessary that a high 
percentage of his assets should be liquid. 
He has constantly to consider two ques 
tions, (1) whether he is able to meet all 
demand or short notice calls from his 
depositors for cash, and (2) whether he 
is prepared to expand loans to meet the 
legitimate needs of his borrowing cus’ 
tomers. If he has made too many slow 
loans, even though they are good loans, 
or if he has tied up too large a propor- 
tion of his funds in investments which, 
while good, are not readily marketable, 
he may find difficulty in Joing one or 
both of these things.” 





WANTED—A BETTER ACCEPTANCE 
MARKET 


F course, the one we already have 
() is pretty good. But it’s nothing 

compared to what we might 
have. At least, such is the opinion 
Chellis A. Austin, president of the Sea- 
board National Bank, New York, seems 
to hold, from a reading of his address 
at the annual banquet of the American 
Acceptance Council recently held in 
New York. A summary of the address 
follows: 

The first requisite for any financial 
market, he said, is a supply of funds. 
For an acceptance market, the first 
requisite is a supply of short time funds. 
Since all good bankers keep all their free 
funds occupied constantly, the acceptance 
market must grow out of funds which are 
otherwise occupied at the present time. 
The council, therefore, is trying to in- 
duce the New York Stock Exchange to 
adopt term settlements for purchases and 
sales of stocks, thus releasing a large 
amount of money now used in call loans 
to carry stocks. 

United States treasury certificates also 
use a quantity of short time money that 
might otherwise be invested in accept- 
ances. The policy of the Government 
in reducing these notes, therefore, is 
noted with pleasure by the council, and 
it is hoped that it will continue. 

One field has been opened to the ac- 
ceptances during 1926, by the passage 
of an amendment to the New York 
State Life Insurance Investment Act, 
permitting “life insurance companies 
domiciled in the State of New York to 
invest surplus funds in bankers’ accept- 
ances which are eligible for rediscounting. 

Much short time money from other 
countries would undoubtedly be invested 
in American acceptances were the ac- 
ceptances not subject to the 13 per 
cent. Federal income tax. This tax re- 
duces the yield on a 3% per cent. prime 
ninety-day bank acceptance 2 per cent., 
a considerable handicap. 

But even with the small amount of 
funds available, the acceptance market 


has made progress. Most of this progress 
has been recorded in the large cities. “A 
natural convergence of the acceptance 
business toward the larger commercial 
and financial centers is noted—New 
York, Boston, San Francisco, Chicago 
and New Orleans being the most prom- 
inent in the order named,” said Mr. 
Austin. “Within these centers a steady 
process of concentration seems gradually 
to point to the exercise of the acceptance 
privilege in the future by a selected, 
albeit smaller, number of institutions, 
recruited from the largest, best equipped 
and most progressive in the country. 
. . . According to a recent estimate, the 
number of accepting banks and bankers 
is now 175. Ninety-one per cent. of the 
total volume of acceptances in circula- 
tion emanates from sixty-eight of these 
banks, almost half of which are located 
in New York City.” 


OUTSIDE OF LARGE CENTERS 


Outside of the large centers “the 
cause of the bank acceptance in many 
parts of the country more or less distant 
from the great ports or trade centers is 
making—let us frankly admit it—but 
comparatively slow progress. 

“The reason for this lies principally 
in the following factors: 

“First: Notwithstanding the exten- 
sive efforts of the council, there is still 
a great number of merchants who are not 
familiar with the advantages of the bank 
acceptance and the conditions under 
which it can be made use of profitably. 

“Second: The absence of sufficiently 
broad local discount markets where the 
accepting bank’s credit is well known 
and established, has so far often hindered 
the marketing of bills of interior banks 
at the favorable rates to which these 
banks are entitled and to which they 
rightfully aspire. 

“Third: The fact that a loan on bank 
acceptances does not always give an in- 
terest return as high as a loan on stock 
exchange collateral, which has been for 
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so long the standard investment for short 
term funds.” 


The “gospel” of the bank acceptance 
method of financing, then, must be 
preached far and wide over the country, 
through the local branches of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Banking, the National 
Association of Credit Men, chambers of 
commerce, colleges, and trade associa- 
tions, furnishing them, if necessary, with 
courses and lectures on acceptance 
banking. 

At the same time, the growth of dol- 
lar exchange abroad in the last twelve 
years provides a bridge on which the 
American bankers’ acceptance can also 
cross to foreign countries. ‘For the last 
seven years, it seems that the trading 
centers of Japan have been turning more 
and more to New York for the financing 
of their inward and outward shipments. 
... A like situation, although not so 
favorable, exists in the more important 
ports of China. In South Aimerica, 
where the dollar from 1919 to 1923 was 
preponderant, owing to the active re- 


sumption of trading and financial rela- 
tions with Europe, it seems to have lost 


some ground. In view of the natural 
advantages which we enjoy in many parts 
of the world through our trade and our 
growing foreign investments we should 
not relax our efforts to have the dollar 
exchange and dollar acceptances ~2ni- 
versally recognized.” 

The English joint stock banks have 
less acceptances outstanding today than 
they had in 1913. Holland has about 
the same amount outstanding as in 1913. 
Switzerland has less, and Germany has 
only about 14 per cent. of what she had 
in 1913. Sweden has only about half as 
much in acceptances outstanding as she 
had in 1913, but Austria has almost 
thirty-five times as much as in 1913. 


FOREIGN BUSINESS LESS 


“On the whole, the total acceptance 
business done on the continent in 1926 
has been of smaller proportions than in 
1913-14, and the aggregate of American 
bank acceptances today is larger than 
that of all the European countries com- 
bined, excepting Great Britain.” 


What of the future? Well, here are 
“the principal causes which have helped 
England to acquire and retain for so long 
a quasi-monopoly in international f- 
nance: 

“First: An abundant supply of capital 
available for short and long time loans 
at rates of interest, which on the average 
were lower than those quoted in other 
markets. 

“Second: A sound and elastic banking 
system, a safe currency, liberal public 
and legislative policies assuring the ut- 
most protection and advantages to 
foreign depositors and investors, a trad- 
ition to honor her signature at whatever 
cost. 

“Third: An open market and free 
port in which she encourages, in her own 
vast empire and in all other parts of the 
world, by means of quick and cheap 
transportation, insurance, and credit, the 
exchange of the output of her mines, 
plants and mills against raw materials, 
commodities and exotic products which 
often in turn are again shipped and sold 
to other nations. 

“Fourth: A broad foreign exchange 
market within easy reach by telephone 
of the principal continental centers; a 
money market free of upsets and a credit 
policy consistent in its continuity, where 
the various competing elements receive 
consideration in proportion to their true 
value in the national economy. 

“Fifth: A unique geographical loca- 
tion conferring the advantages of both 
proximity and distance. 

“Sixth: At practically all the strategic 
seaports and centers of importance all 
over the map trained bankers and agents 
of her own allegiance, looking with in- 
dustry, aptitude and devotion to the ad: 
vancement of her national interests, 
commercial, industrial, financial and 
political... . 

“Without wishing to draw a parallel 
between the present respective positions 
of Great Britain and the United States,” 
he concluded, “we need not conceal from 
ourselves the fact, frankly acknowledged 
by our friends abroad, that especially 
since 1914 there have been forces at work 
in the United States which have brought 
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into broad relief our own qualifications 
as a financial power of the first caliber. 

And so I make bold to give it as 
my opinion that given also that freedom 
of expansion and that quality of leader- 
ship which Europe has produced for so 
long to an unmatched degree, we might 
rightfully aspire from now on to occupy 
‘with good will to all’ a permanent place 
on the financial front-bench of the 
world.” 

But we are not there yet. A better 
acceptance market is a long step upon 
which we can climb up to that tempting 
seat. 


CANADIAN PROSPERITY 


(From the Monthly Letter of the Royal 
Bank of Canada) 


4 ter great crops of 1925 and 1926, the 
flow of weath from the mines of 
British Columbia, Alberta, Ontario, Que- 
bec and Nova Scotia, the record news- 
print production, the improved position 
of the railroads and the steady expan- 


sion of Canadian manufacturing have 
combined to produce a sound and per- 
vasive prosperity throughout the coun- 


try. The industrial and financial struc- 
ture is now on so substantial a basis that 
enthusiasm concerning the future seems 
eminently justified. 

The mining and metallurgical in- 
dustries of Canada have become of out- 
standing importance only in recent 
years; but development has been rapid 
and Canada today occupies an important 
place among the mineral producing coun- 
tries of the world. The value of the 
annual mineral production in 1900 was 
$47,957,000 and five years later, $224,- 
846,000. In the latter year Canada 
ranked first in asbestos, nickel and co 
balt, third in gold and silver, and tenth 
in coal, among the mineral producing 
countries of the world. There are now 
developed mines of nickel, zinc, gold, 
asbestos, talc, feldspar, mica and graphite 
that take their place among the largest 
known. The immediate developments 
of the last two years have been the loca- 
tion and development of producing oil 
wells in Alberta; the discovery of promis- 


ing deposits of gold in the Red Lake area 
and of gold, zinc and copper in the 
Rouyn area; and the building of a smel- 
ter in the latter camp. Consolidated 
Smelters has developed processes for the 
extraction of tin and antimony and pro- 
duction will be on a commercial basis at 
Trail within the year. The Imperial 
Mining and Metallurgical Congress will 
meet in Canada this summer and it is 
expected that about 1000 engineers from 
all parts of the Empire will tour the 
mines of Canada. 

The financial structure of the country 
as measured in terms of purchasing 
power in the hands of the consumer is 
in a particularly strong position. This 
general condition is reflected in the large 
increase in savings in the form of bank 
deposits and in investment in life insur- 
ance and securities. In the case of in- 
dustry, the number of men employed ex- 
ceeds the number in the record year of 
1920 and the wage scale is proportion- 
ately much higher in relation to the cost 
of living than it was in 1913. Much 
the same relationship is shown between 
the price of agricultural products and 
the general commodity index. The far- 
mer receives about 60 per cent. more for 
his products than in 1913 while he pays 
only about 50 per cent. more for the 
articles he purchases. Such price rela- 
tionships give promise of continued ac- 
tivity in wholesale and retail trade in the 
near future. 


NEW OFFICERS FOR UNION 
TRUST OF DETROIT 


SEVEN employes of the Union Trust 
Company, Detroit, Mich., were recently 
elected officers of the company, accord- 
ing to an announcement made by Frank 
W. Blair, president. The new officers 
are as follows: William J. Dickson and 
Millard E. Bowlus, assistant secretaries; 
James A. Pierce, George F. Aldrich, 
Charles Stewart Baxter and George E. 
Parker, assistant trust officers; Paul D. 
Corbett, assistant manager of bond de- 
partment. 
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HE subdued elegance and beauty of appointments 
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BANKING AND COMMERCIAL LAW 


Important Decisions of Current Interest Handed Down by State and Federal Courts Upon 
Questions of the Law of Banking and Negotiable Instruments 


EXECUTOR LIABLE FOR FAILING 
TO SELL NON-LEGAL SECUR- 
ITIES PROMPTLY 


In re Brown’s Estate, Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania, 135 Atl. Rep. 112. 


. AN executor retained as part of the 
Ac shares of stock in a publish- 
ing company for fourteen years 
after the testator’s death, during which 
time the stock decreased considerably in 
value. It was held that the executor 
should be surcharged with the amount of 
the difference between what the stock 
would have brought had the executor 
exercised reasonable business judgment 
and what it actually brought when sold. 
The rule is that a fiduciary should not 
hold beyond a reasonable period non- 
legal securities unless specially author- 
ized to do so, and that if he does hold 
them beyond such time and a loss occurs 
he will be liable for the loss, unless he 
shows that his retention of the securities 
was due to an honest exercise of judg- 
ment based on actual conditions and not 
a mere lack of attention. 


In the matter of the estate of A. M. 
Brown, deceased. Thomas M. Brown, 
administrator de bonis non cum testa- 
mento annexo, appeals from a decree of 
the orphans’ court dismissing his excep- 
tions to the account of the executors of 
the estate of John D. Brown, deceased. 
Affirmed. 

KEPHART, J. John D. Brown was 
the executor named in the will of his 
father, A. M. Brown, who died in 1910. 
He administered the estate until his 
death, which occurred in 1924. No for- 
mal account having been filed, this was 
done by the executors of John D. Brown, 
accounting for all the assets undistrib- 
uted. Exceptions were filed by the ad- 
ministrator of A. M. Brown, who was 
also an heir. He asked that the estate of 
John D. be surcharged for the loss sus- 


tained in the sale of stock of the Dis- 
patch Publishing Company, the executor 
having held the stock for 14 years after 
his father’s death. 

Since this stock was part of an estate 
passing at death to a legal representative, 
the question arises as to what was his 
duty with respect to holding or selling. 

Taylor’s Estate, 277 Pa. 525, 121 A. 
310, 37 A. L. R. 553, our first case that 
deals extensively with the duty of 
fiduciaries who receive nonlega! invest- 
ment held by testator during his life, 
points out that, though we have, in a 
number of cases, refused to surcharge 
fiduciaries with losses sustained through 
holding dividend paying corporate stock 
purchased by the decedent, such exemp- 
tion from liability is not general, but 
is subject to well-defined limitations. 
While the limitations must, of necessity, 
be less drastic than those controlling 
trustees in making original investments, 
absolute freedom from liability or free- 
dom, except when guilty of gross or su- 
pine neglect, is not the rule. Taylor's 
case concerned bonds, an investment 
different in many respects from corpor- 
ate stock. They were held for a long 
time after it should have been known by 
one of ordinary business knowledge that 
the bonds should have been converted to 
preserve, at least, the value fixed at testa- 
tor’s death. 


The rule stated in Taylor's Fstate as 
to such securities was that a fiduciary 
should not hold beyond a reasonable 
period investments made by the decedent 
in unauthorized securities, unless special- 
ly authorized to do so, and that when a 
trustee continues to hold such nonlegal 
investments, after a time when he could 
probably dispose of them, and a loss oc- 
curs,he must be held liable for a failure 
to exercise due care, unless he shows that 
his retention of the securities in question 
represents, not a mere lack of attention, 
but an honest exercise of judgment based 
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on actual consideration of existing con- 
ditions; in other words, he is expected to 
be ordinarily watchful and to exercise 
normal good judgment. Taylor’s Estate, 
277 Pa. 528, 121 A. 310, 37 A. L. R. 
553. 

This rule was not intended to hamper 
fiduciaries in the control and manage- 
ment of estates. They need not rush in- 
to a conversion of the securities left by 
the decedent and, under the whip of the 
law, sell them below what they might 
normally expect to receive for them, thus 
causing an estate to shrink out of all 
proportion to any possible benefit that 
might arise through a strict application 
of the rule. One may readily see how 
too literal enforcement of the rule could 
be taken advantage of. In considering 
the sale of investments that have no open 
market, or bonds in a depressed market, 
or stock whose intrinsic value is es- 
tablished, paying dividends equal to and 
above what would be a normal interest 
rate, reasonable latitude, according to 
the circumstances, must be allowed a 
fiduciary in the disposition of such prop- 
erty. 

Investments in stock or bonds are a 
means by which money is made to earn, 
for itself, money or income. The pri- 
mary thought in both should be property 
value, then income. Occasionally the 
investor considers the latter paramount, 
depending largely on individual necessi- 
ties. But the first essential thing for a 
fiduciary to consider is the safetv of the 
principal, even though it may sacrifice 
income. Careless disregard of this fun- 
damental rule necessitated the surcharge 
in Taylor's Estate. When a 6 per cent. 
rail bond brought a premium of $25, it 
must have been patent that such paper 
was an attractive security and to take ad- 
vantage of its position, then was the ad- 
vantageous moment to sell in protection 
of the principal. When the bonds ma- 
tured, no matter what the dollar value 
may have been or the cost of its use, the 
executor could get but its face value, 
and the estate suffered a loss in principal. 
The illustration in Taylor’s Estate was 


a simple one, having fixed the maximum 
value at maturity date which was close 
at hand. The difficulty of fiduciaries 
comes from the fact that there are usu- 
ally no fixed values, but such as depend 
on the money market, assuming there is 
property value and income behind the 
investment. It is a well-known fact that 
the value of the dollar and the cost of its 
use fluctuates, affecting principal and in- 
come, though not in the same way. 

To a fiduciary acting in good faith on 
considered circumstances, his judgment 
should have controlling effect as to the 
time of sale of the particular investment. 
The matter is very well covered in these 
lines of the Chief Justice's opinion quo- 


ted above: 


“That his retention of the securities in 
question represents, not a mere lack of 
attention, but the honest exercise of 
judgment based on actual consideration 
of existing conditions.” 


What would a prudent man ordinarily 
do if a similar situation confronted the 
disposition of his personal affairs? While 
over-exacting solicitude is not required, 
carelessness or disregard of the welfare 
of the estate will not be disregarded. In 
this class of cases it is obvious that each 
must stand largely on its own facts. 

This is not requiring too much from 
those persons who are intrusted with the 
care of estates. Indeed, as the property 
is supposed to be under the direct care 
of the courts, our duty is to see that ap- 
pointed or selected officers are faithful 
and ordinarily diligent. Such rule can- 
not but appeal to any fair-minded person 
as being a just one. The preservation of 
an estate from loss should be the primary 
thought and care of our courts. In the 
determination of business judgment, too 
much stress must not be laid on retro- 
spection. Our aftersight is not to be the 
sole judge, though it may be useful. 

If the conduct of this executor were 
to be judged squarely on the legal princi- 
ples announced in the Taylor Case, 
without any outside matter affecting his 
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decision to hold the stock, we might be 
forced to hold that his retention of it so 
long after his father’s death fixed him 
with liability for loss. The knowledge 
he must have had, as director of the 
company, that its business was falling 
off, its dividends taking a drastic slump, 
these, with other matters, would have 
caused any prudent man, not only to in- 
quire, but also, if possible, to convert the 
stock. The dividend for the first seven 
years after his father’s death ranged in 
amounts from $9 to $23 a share, when 
it suddenly fell to $6 a share, continued 
to decline for six years, and finally 
when it was sold, it paid $1.60 a share. 
What caused this slump does not appear, 
but it should have challenged the exec- 
utor’s immediate attention. His liability, 
however, would not be the difference be- 
tween the appraised value and what the 
stock sold for, but the difference between 
what the stock would have brought had 
he exercised his business judgment, and 
what it actually sold for. 

What exempts John D. Brown’s es- 
tate from a surcharge and takes his act 
out of the operation of the rule just dis- 
cussed is the agreement of the heirs and 
parties in interest to keep the stock and, 
from its earnings, provide a fund to pay 
taxes and carrying charges on real es 
tate not yet sold. In addition, the will 
placed a large discretion and confidence 
in the executor as to the time of sale 
and distribution of all of the estate. This 
appellant cannot now be heard to com- 
plain that his brother did not make sale 
of the stock sooner. We agree with the 
court below that there is nothing in the 
evidence from which we can hold that 
he failed to give the skill, prudence, and 


judgment required in such duties, when’ 


he refused to sell the stock after the 
dividend slump, because of the agree- 
ment of the parties and the authority 
vested in him under his father’s will. 
Detres’ Estate, 273 Pa. 341, 117 A. 54: 


For these reasons the assignments of 
error are overruled, and the decree of 
the court below is affirmed, at cost of 
appellant. 


INSTRUMENT IS HELD 
NON-NEGOTIABLE 


In re Linkman’s Estate, Supreme Court 
of Wisconsin, 210 N. W. Rep. 705. 


An instrument in the following form: 
“IT owe Jean Tomkiewicz, 1000 dollars. 
“Erwin Linkman, M.D. 
“June 25, 1921.” 


is non-negotiable. And in an action 
upon it the holder must prove that it 
was based upon a sufficient considera- 
tion. Consideration is not presumed as 
in the case of negotiable instruments. In 
the present case, the holder of the instru- 
ment above described filed a claim upon 
it against the estate of the maker. It 
was held that the testimony established 
that the note was based on a sufficient 
consideration. 

ROSENBERRY, J. The claimant 
filed a claim against the estate of Erwin 
G. Linkman, deceased, in the sum of 
$1000, based upon the following mem- 
orandum: 


“I owe Jean Tomkiewicz 1000 dollars. 
“Erwin Linkman, M. D. 
“June 25, 1921.” 


The administrator objected to the 
claim upon two grounds: (1) That he 
had insufficient information regarding 
the claim and demanded that it be reg- 
ularly proven in open court; and (2) 
that such information he had was to the 
effect that such demand was not a valid 
claim against the deceased. 

The matter was brought on for trial. 
It appears from the evidence that Tom- 
kiewicz was a druggist and had known 
Dr. Linkman for about ten years; they 
had been schoolmates and were good 
friends. Claimant identified the sig- 
nature of Dr. Linkman upon the writing, 
and it was offered in evidence. One 
Stanley Michalek was then sworn, and 
he testified that he was behind the coun- 
ter in the drug store of the claimant at 
the time of the transaction; that he saw 
Dr. Linkman write out the document, 
hand it to Tomkiewicz, and at the same 
time Tomkiewicz returned to Dr. Link- 
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man a diamond ring which, he gathered 
from the conversation, had been left as 
security for the $1000 which Tomkie- 
wicz had given to Dr. Linkman the night 
before. The court rejected the testimony 
of Michalek, but, being of the opinion 
that the writing imported a considera- 
tion, gave judgment for $1000 in favor 
of the claimant. 

It requires no argument or citation of 
authority to sustain the proposition that 
the writing in question was a non- 
negotiable instrument. It recited no 
consideration, and none is presumed un- 
der such circumstances. We have no 
statute in this state that contracts other 
than negotiable instruments import a 
consideration where the consideration is 
not expressed in the writing. It was 
therefore incumbent upon the plaintiff, 
in order to establish a valid and subsisting 
claim against the estate of the deceased, 
to prove a_ sufficient consideration. 
Joseph v Catron, 13 N. M. 202, 81 P. 
439.1 L.R. A. (N. S.) 1120, and cases 
cited. 

The defendant here was not required 
to and by his pleadings did not assume 
any burden in regard to want of con- 
sideration. It was necessary for the 
claimant to prove a valid claim. It was 
as necessary to prove a good considera- 
tion as a promise to pay. 2 Jones on 
Evidence (Horowitz) par. 179; 3 R. C. 
L. § 122. 

There remains for _ consideration 
whether or not the proof offered by the 
claimant as to consideration was suf- 
ficient to entitle him to recover. It ap 
pears without dispute that the memoran- 
dum was given contemporaneously with 
the surrender of the diamond ring. It 
also appears that the diamond ring had 
been deposited as security for the pay- 
ment of $1000. The trial court re- 
garded the testimony of Michalek as in- 
credible. While it lacks in frankness 
and the circumstances might to some 
minds appear to be suspicious, that part 
of the testimony relating to the trans- 
action of the previous evening was not 
hearsay. It was made by the parties to 


the arrangement in the presence of the 
witness Michalek, and their declarations 
were at least admissible as an admission. 
It appears without controversy that 
Linkman by the execution and delivery 
of the memorandum acknowledged him- 
self for some reason to be indebted to 
the claimant. It is considered that the 
evidence is not so improbable as to make 
it entirely unworthy of belief, and, if be- 
lieved, claimant sufficiently met the bur- 
den of proof as to consideration to entitle 
him to judgment. 
Judgment affirmed. 


BANK LIABLE FOR PROPERTY 
STOLEN FROM SAFE 
DEPOSIT BOX 


Moon v. First National Bank, Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania, 135 Atl. 114. 


A bank which rents safe deposit 
boxes must exercise reasonable and or- 
dinary care to protect the contents of the 
boxes from burglars. What constitutes 
the proper degree of care in cases of this 
kind is a question which must be decided 
by the jury, in view of all the surround- 
ing circumstances. 

In the present case the burglars effec- 
ted an entrance to the defendant bank 
by sawing an iron bar in one of the win- 
dows and got into the vault, in which 
the safe deposit boxes were contained, 
by drilling an opening in one of the 
vault doors. The safe in which the bank 
kept its own valuables was not disturbed 
but the burglars broke into the plaintiff's 
safe deposit box and stole securities be- 
longing to him. Among other things, it 
appeared that the defendant bank em- 
ployed no watchman; that, while the 
building was electrically lighted, no light 
was kept burning during the night; that 
the building was not equipped with a 
burglar alarm system; and that the doors 
of the vault were not burglar proof. It 
also appeared that, at one time when the 
plaintiff raised a question as to the safety 
of his securities, he was assured by the 
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officers of the bank that the securities 
would be fully protected by the bank’s 
increasing its burglary insurance. It was 
held that the bank was liable to the plain- 
tiff for the amount of his loss. 


Action by Ira J. Moon against the 
First National Bank of Benson, Holsop- 
ple, Pa. Judgment for plaintiff, and de- 
fendant appeals. Affirmed. 


FRAZER, J. Plaintiff sued to re- 
cover the value of securities belonging 
to him and stolen by burglars from his 
safe deposit box in defendant's bank. 
The liability of defendant was based on 
the theory of negligence in failing to ex- 
ercise due care, as bailee for hire, in pro 
viding a reasonably safe place for keep- 
ing plaintiff's property. The jury found 
for plaintiff, and, from judgment en- 
tered on the verdict, defendant ap- 
pealed. 

Plaintiff was a depositor in defendant's 
bank, and, previous to the burglary, ren- 
ted one of its safe deposit boxes in which 
he kept various papers, bonds, and other 
securities. The bank is located at Hol- 
sopple, in Somerset county, a small. coun- 
try town with a population in the 
neighborhood of 400 or 500 persons. At 
the time of the loss the streets of the 
town were electrically lighted, but no 
night watchman or other police protec- 
tion was provided by either the muni- 
cipal or bank authorities. The win- 
dows of the bank were protected by iron 
bars three-eighths of an inch in diameter 
attached to the window frame and loca- 
ted 6 inches apart. The vault, in which 
the securities belonging to plaintiff and 
others were kept, was built with walls 
22 inches thick; the entrance being pro- 
tected by three doors or gates; the outer 
door being constructed of soft steel three- 
sixteenths to one-fourth of an inch, in- 
creasing to about one-half an inch where 
the lock was attached. The middle door 
consisted of a thin iron plate split in the 
middle and swinging on hinges from the 
sides of the vault, and the inner door or 
gate, the one commonly used during 


banking hours, while the outer coors re- 
mained open, was constructed of sepa- 
rated upright rods and closed with a 
spring lock. The boxes used by de- 
positors, one of which plaintiff rented, 
were arranged inside the vault, which 
also contained the steel safe in which 
defendant kept its funds and securities, 
The deposit boxes were opened by two 
keys, one of which was kept by the de- 
positor and the other, a master key, re- 
mained in the possession of the bank; 
the presence of both keys and a bank 
official being required to secure access to 
the contents of the box. 

After effecting an entrance through a 
window by sawing one of the iron bars, 
the burglars drilled an opening in the 
vault door, over a small bolt connecting 
with the combination lock, and by cut- 
ting this bolt released the combination 
from the mechanism which permitted 
the door to operate free from the lock 
and allow entrance into the vault. The 
safe in which the bank kept its money 
and securities was not disturbed, and the 
only valuables taken were such as were 
found loose in the vault and those con- 
tained in the boxes of depositors, which 
were forced open by the burglars. 

As, tending to show lack of reasonable 
care, plaintiff offered evidence that the 
bank employed no watchman; that, while 
the building was electrically lighted, a 
light was not kept burning during the 
night; that the building was not 
equipped with a burglar alarm system; 
that the middle door of the vault had 
been left unlocked; that the inner gate 
could be unlocked by merely reaching 
between the rods; and that neither door 
of the vault was burglar proof. 

Under the conditions indicated by the 
foregoing testimony the court below 
properly charged that defendant owed 
to plaintiff the duty of exercising such 
care as ordinarily careful and prudent 
persons would exercise in the same or 
similar business, and that, if the jury 
found defendant failed to exercise such 
care, plaintiff was entitled to a verdict 
for the amount of his loss. 
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The contract between the parties was 
a bailment for hire, and, consequently, 
for the mutual benefit of both. Reading 
Trust Co. v. Thompson, 254 Pa. 333, 
337, 98 A. 953. In such case there is an 
implied contract that the bailee will take 
reasonable and ordinary care of property 
the subject-matter of the bailment; Cody 
v. Venzie, 263 Pa. 541, 546, 107 A. 
383. What constitutes ordinary care or 
diligence necessarily varies with the cir- 
cumstances under which the bailment is 
made, the nature of the subject-matter, 
the business in which the bailee is en- 
gaged, the usages of that particular in- 
dustry, and is necessarily a question for 
the jury. Lancaster County Bank v. 
Smith, 62 Pa. 47, 54; Erie Bank v. 
Smith, 3 Brewst. 9, 16; Safe Deposit Co. 
of Pittsburgh v. Pollock, 85 Pa. 391, 
393, 27 Am. Rep. 660. 

The fact that plaintiff was aware of 
the conditions under which his securities 
were kept, and without objection per- 
mitted them to remain in the bank, does 
not prevent recovery. We deem un- 
necessary, under the facts here involved, 
to enter into a discussion of the extent 
to which the doctrine of estoppel or con- 
tributory negligence should apply in 
cases of bailment for hire. The contract 
here was one of rental of a safe deposit 
box in consideration of the payment of 
a fixed amount by plaintiff at stated 
periods. Defendant accepted from time 
to time the compensation provided for, 
and undertook to perform the trust, and 
by so doing there resulted an obligation 
on its part to exercise the degree of care 
and diligence generally given by other 
banks similarly situated. Plaintiff had 
no control over the manner in which the 
box containing his securities was gept 
and guarded by defendant, or of the 
kind and quality of doors and locks or 
other safety devices attached to the vault, 
these details were entirely for defendant 


to dtermin. On a question being raised, 


concerning the safety of plaintiff's propa 
erty, and the advisability of transferring 
It to another hank, he was assured by the 


ofhcers of defendant that his securities 
would be fully covered and protected by 
defendant increasing its burglar insur- 
ance. Plaintiff had a right to rely on 
this assurance of safety and to assume 
defendant would take such precautions 
to protect his property as were ordinarily 
taken by banks under similar circum- 
stances, and was not required to make 
a personal investigation of the methods 
adopted by defendant in performing this 
duty. 

Appellant also assigns for error por- 
tions of the charge and rulings on testi- 
mony. These assignments are without 
merit and a discussion of them seems 
unecessary. 

The judgment of the court below is 
afirmed. 


EQUITABLE EASTERN BANKING 
CORPORATION 


AT the annual meeting of stockholders 
of the Equitable Eastern Banking 
Corporation held January 11, all retir- 
ing directors were re-elected. 

At the meeting of the board of di- 
rectors held the same day, the regular 
quarterly dividend of 2 per cent. was 
declared on the capital stock of the 
corporation and $500,000 was trans- 
ferred from undivided profits to surplus 
account, giving the ccrporation a total 
surplus of $1,000,000 and undivided 
profits of $412,000. The corporation's 
capital is $2,000,000. All officers of the 
corporation were re-elected. 

The Equitable Eastern Banking Cor- 
poration was organized in December, 
1920, by the Equitable Trust Company 
of New York, taking over ihe parent 
company’s far eastern business. The 
corporation has shown a steady growth 
and consistent earning power, having 
paid dividends continuously since thz 
date of its organization. The total re- 
sources of the corporati~a are over $16,- 
000,000. 














NATIONAL SHAWMUT BANK HAS 
CORRESPONDENT ALBUMS 


N unusual method of featuring its 
correspondent banks has _ been 
adopted by the National Shawmut 

Bank of Boston and was exhibited by 
the bank for the first time on the 
occasion of the annual meeting of 
the stockholders of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Boston, when the National 
Shawmut Bank entertained the represen- 
tatives of its correspondent banks who 
were present. 

Three large albums of photographs, in 
which each bank was given a page, were 


displayed. Each album was of black 


leather, with, in gold printing, “The 
Homes of Our Correspondent Banks” 
and the emblem of the bank, the Shaw- 
mut Indian. The page devoted to each 
bank contained one or more photographs 
of the correspondent bank and appropri 
ate lettering. 

The albums are to be kept on display 
in the main banking room of the Na’ 
tional Shawmut Bank and it is expected 
that they will be of interest to all bankers 
who visit the bank, as well as to repre 
sentatives of the correspondent banks 





Albums of National Shawmut Bank of Boston, Mass., in which each of its 
correspondent banks is featured. 
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Special services performed 
by The Equitable in 
disbursing extra dividends 
on short notice. 


On many occasions our divi- 
dend disbursing department 
is asked to perform unusual 
services. 


But volume of work and 
haste donot alter the various 
checkings and listings which 
insure absolute accuracy 
and protection to the cor- 
poration paying the divi- 
dend. 

Regardless of the time 
available and the number of 
payments to be made, each 
check is drawn and prepared 
for mailing by the various 
steps described below. 


1 The amount of the 
stock transferred is 
posted. 


nm 


The proof is taken from 
the ledger. 


ee 


Lists are prepared by 
stencil. 


4 Amounts are then en- 
tered. 


w 


Lists are compared with 
ledger. 


6 Lists are figured. 


7 Proof is taken from lists 
as to the amount to dis- 
burse. 


8 Checks are stenciled. 
9 Checks are drawn. 


10 Checks are compared 
against the dividend 
lists. 


11 Proof is taken from 
checks. 


12 Checks aresigned twice, 
once by an officer and 
once by a transfer clerk. 


13 Sheets of checks are cut 
into single checks. 


14. Checks are inserted in 
envelopes and mailed. 


Send for our booklet, The 
Equitable Trust Company of 
New York, Transfer Agent or 
without incurring any obli- 
gation, consult the nearest 
office of The Equitable with 
regard to any of the services 
rendered by our Corporate 
Trust Department. 








certificates in 
twenty-four hours 


A corporation for which The Equitable 
acts as transfer agent declared a stock 
dividend of record one day, payable the 
next. This corporation wanted twenty 
thousand certificates issued and mailed 
within twenty-four hours. It couldn’t be 
done, they were told. 


But The Equitable was asked to do the 
job, and did do it—with absolute accuracy 
and complete protection to the corpora- 
tion which paid the dividend. 


The corporate trust services of the 
Equitable are available to local banks 
wishing to amplify their own services for 
the benefit of their customers. 


Read the column at the left. 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
37 WALL STREET 


MADISON AVE. at 45th ST. MADISON AVE. at 28th St. 
247 BROADWAY 


DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES 


PHILADELPHIA: ATLANTA: Healey Building 
Packard Building CHICAGO: 
BALTIMORE: 105 South La Salle St. 


Keyser Building, Calvert : 
and Redwood Sts. California St. 


LONDON - PARIS MEXICO CITY 
Total resources more than $475,000,000 


SAN FRANCISCO: 
485 


© E. T. Co. of N. Y., 1927 
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THE FINANCIAL AND ECONOMIC 
SITUATION ABROAD 


By WILLIAM HAYEs 


Under this heading each month current political, financial and economic events abroad 
are summarized for the benefit of the busy bank executive who would keep himself informed 
about foreign affairs without the expenditure of time necessary to examine the data from 


which these articles are prepared. 


toes. In November it was a group 

of bankers who signed and pub- 
lished a manifesto asking the reduction 
of tariff barriers to trade. Now in De- 
cember forty-two professors of Columbia 
University, in a similar document, urge 
the reconsideration of the war debt 
settlements. 

The arguments they use are familiar. 
The settlements, they say, considered the 
debts as business obligations. Instead 
they were a combination of business loans 
and loans of necessity to allies in a war. 
“Insufficient account has been taken of 
these differences. The origin of various 
items in the debts was ignored.” 

Secondly they charge that the formula 
“capacity to pay” is “hard and heart- 
less.” For the estimate of capacity to 
pay over a period as long as sixty-two 
years, can only be based on present 
capacity. And most monumental 
changes in the economic position of na- 
tions have occurred in the last half cen- 
tury. 

Though complete cancelation is not 
suggested, its effects are considered in 
the calculation of the material benefits 
America receives from the present settle- 
ments: 

“1. Our scheduled annual receipts 
from debt payments during the next four 
years will be less than 5 per cent. of 
either the present annual commodity im- 
ports or the present annual commodity 
exports of the United States. .. . 

“2. The scheduled annual payments 
for the next few years will constitute, it 
is estimated, less than one-third of 1 per 
cent. of our annual national income. . . . 


“3. The scheduled annual debt pay- 


Tee: is the open season for manifes- 


ments will make much less difference in 
the American tax bill than is generally 
supposed. The payments due in the 
next four years amount to less than $2 
annually for each person in the United 
States. ... 

“4. Fulfillment of the debt agree- 
ments necessarily imposes on European 
debtors hardships much greater than the 
benefits, which accrue to America. . . . 
Taxation in proportion to income and 
population is between two and three 
times heavier in England, France and 
Italy than it is in the United States.” 


CONFERENCE SUGGESTED 


The professors, experts in economics, 
sociology, history and public law, sug- 
gest therefore “an international confer- 
ence to which all the countries con- 
cerned shall send representatives. To 
this conference the representatives of 
Unitd States should go, not with rigid 
restrictions, like those hampering our 
debt commission, but with directions to 
determine what settlement compatible 
with the demands of justice would seem 
best calculated to promote the future 
peace and prosperity of the world.” 

This is justified both by the “dictates 
of political expediency and the counsels 
of economic self-interest,” for “evidence 
is accumulating week by week that our 
insistence on debt payment will cause the 
hatreds of which European countries are 
finding means to allay among themselves 
to be concentrated squarely against the 
United States.” 

Business men and economists in all 
countries read this sadly. For even 
though they agreed with its sentiments, 
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they could but regret its publication now. 
There is but slight possibility that Con- 
gress will heed the professors. On the 
other hand, this evidence of a sentiment 
for cancelation in the United States 
makes Poincare’s task of getting the Ber- 
enger settlement with France ratified 
doubly difficult. French public opinion 
was gradually coming to favor ratifica- 
tion. Now it is again hostile. Yet no 
country is so sadly in need of the stabil- 
izing effect of ratification as France. Ex- 
amples of the similar disturbing effects 
may be seen all over Europe. The in- 
tentions of the signers were of the best, 
but the results, alas, were not. 


THE NICARAUGUA SITUATION 


When United States marines landed 
in Nicaraugua the day before Christmas, 
they stirred up a peck of trouble. All 
they did‘ was to establish a “neutral 


zone’ for the protection of Americans 
against the two contending forces there. 
But the cry of “interference” went up, 
and charges and counter-charges were 
hurled back and forth. Alarmed, Presi- 
dent Coolidge explained the dispute to 
Congress in a special message. The mes- 
sage practically charged Mexico with in- 
terference, and resulted in complications 
with that country. 

For the last few decades Nicaraugua, 
in common with most of the Latin 
American republics, has had trouble in 
maintaining a stable government. By 
the law of averages, large numbers move 
slowly. Therefore, in 1923, five Cen- 
tral American governments (Costa Rica, 
Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaraugua, and 
Salvador) banded together to help to in- 
sure each other’s stability. They agreed 
that “the governments of the contracting 
parties will not recognize any other gov- 
ernment which may come into power in 
any of the five republics through a coup 
d’ etat or a revolution against the recog: 
nized government.” While the United 
States did not sign this treaty, it feels 
itself morally bound by it, because it was 
signed in the United States and under 
United States auspices. 

In October, 1924, Carlos Solorzano 
was elected president of Nicaraugua, 
and Dr. Juan B. Sacasta was elected 
vice-president. This government was 
recognized by the United States. United 
States marines were kept in Nicaraugua, 
by request of the government until 
August, 1925. 

In October, 1925, a revolution headed 
by General Chamorro forced Solorzano 
to resign. Vice-president Sacasta fled to 
Mexico and Chamorro took the presi- 
dency. The United States and the 
signatory powers, however, refused to 
recognize the Chamorro government. 
More or less hostility continued until an 
armistice was arranged in August, 1926, 
to see if the dispute over the presidency 
could not be settled amicably. The con- 
ference held at that time failed to ac 
complish anything, largely because Sa- 
casta refused to attend, and his repre: 
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increased number of transactions to be 
handled. For this Company the increase 
in coupon collections alone at that time 
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lesser peaks on certain days of the month 
and at the beginning of each quarter. 
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sentatives abruptly left the conference 
after participating a short time. 

Hostilities were resumed on October 
30, 1926, and Chamorro gave place to 
Sebastian Uriza as president. He, too, 
failed of recognition. Therefore, Solor- 
zano having resigned, and Sacasta, the 
vice-president, being out of the country, 
the Nicarauguan Congress convened on 
November 10, 1926, and elected Diaz 
as president. 

About this time Sacasta returned from 
Mexico, and set up a “government” at 
Puerto Cabezas. He assembled troops, 
armed them, and proceeded to “re- 
establish the constitutional order inter- 
rupted by Chamorro and Diaz.” Diaz 
appealed to the United States for aid 
in protecting the lives of Americans, 
maintaining that the government of 
Nicaraugua was not strong enough to do 
so against Sacasta with the support of 
Mexico. 

Followed Admiral Latimer’s estab- 
lishment of “neutral zones.” Sacasta 
charges that there never has been any 
danger to American citizens or property; 
that the “neutral zones” are established 
merely to obstruct him and protect Diaz. 

“It is not the desire of the United 
States to intervene,” said President Cool- 
idge, in his message to Congress on 
Nicaraugua. “Nevertheless . .. we have 
avery definite and special interest in the 
maintenance of order and good govern- 
ment in Nicaraugua at the present time.” 
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Company takes care of these peak loads 
through part time forces. Experienced 
workers, whose services are then available 
by special arrangement, put these items 
through with speed and accuracy. 

Thus, even during peak loads this 
Company maintains its high standard of 
service for correspondents and their cus- 
tomers. 


Therefore, having, as he said, evidence 
that Mexico had furnished or encouraged 
the furnishing of arms to Sacasta, the 
United States licensed the exportation 
of arms to Diaz. It seems quite plain, 
therefore, that the United States has in- 
tervened, to assist Diaz. 

The Government of the United States 
thus finds itself in a very delicate situa- 
tion. Other Latin American countries 
are aroused at the intervention. Mexico 
resents the charge that it is aiding Sacas- 
ta and thus also intervening. It is 
charged that Diaz is more cordial to 
business interests than Sacasta and that 
support of him by the United States is 
based on this. This may or may not be 
true. Certainly American business in- 
terests should be protected. But some 
things—the American reputation for fair 
dealing and peaceful settlement of dis- 
putes—are more important than profits 
The recent proposals for arbitration of 
the dispute are, therefore, doubly wel- 
come. 


CITIZEN, DICTATOR, PRESIDENT 


President Grinius of Lithuania was 
sleeping soundly on December 16. The 
next day was his birthday, and a cele- 
bration had been planned. But Anton 
Smetona. former president of the Re- 
public of Poland, had other plans. 
While Grinius slept, Smetona assembled 
his-troops. At 3 A. M. of his, birthday, 
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Dr. Grinius was arrested, as were also 
most of the members of his cabinet. Then 
Smetona proceeded to take possession of 
Kovno, the Lithuanian capital, and pro- 
claim himself the dictator. 

He was careful, however, to make his 
position more secure by giving it the 
sanction of constitutional procedure. 
Two days later, Dr. Grinius had been 
persuaded to resign the office of presi- 
dent, but not until his Premier had re- 
signed and he had authorized M. Valde- 
maras, of the Smetona faction, to form 
a cabinet. Parliament then assembled, re- 
ceived and accepted the resignation of 
President Grinius, and elected Smetona 
president. 

Smetona, a handsome bearded man of 
48, has all of his life been vastly con- 
cerned in Lithuania’s independence of 
Russia. Last September, Lithuania 
signed a treaty of neutrality and non- 
aggression with Soviet Russia. Alarmed, 
Smetona saw his country becoming a 
“Russian tool.” Thus runs one explana- 
tion of the revolution. Another says 
that the Lithuanian cmmunists were 
planning to seize control of the govern- 
ment. Still another blames the revolu- 
tion on Polish or German influence. Only 
time will tell which is correct. A very 
strict censorship of news has prevented 
further information. 


“KILL THE FOREIGN DOG” 


The American warships at Hankow 
have thus far succeeded in protecting 
Americans, but they have contributed 
nothing to modifying the Chinese atti- 
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tude expressed in the headline above 
Of course, it is not the rational Chinese 
authorities who hold this attitude, but 
rather mobs of irresponsible  coolies, 
whipped into fury by the speeches of 
agitators. 

Only the greatest care has averted open 
riots. Early in January a mob of coolies 
advanced on the British concession in 
Hankow. The small force of policemen 
and sailors fixed bayonets on their rifles, 
stood their ground, and exchanged blows 
with the coolies, using their rifles as clubs. 
Not a shot was fired. It was feared that 
firing on the mob would only increase 
their fury. For four hours a small force 
held the mob at bay, with injuries to only 
three of the defending British, until 
Chinese soldiers arrived and dispersed 
the mob. 

Following that and a conference with 
the Chinese Chief of Police, the naval 
detachment was withdrawn from the 
concession, the Chinese Chief of Police 
guaranteeing the conduct of the mobs. 
The sandbag fortifications were torn 
down, and foreigners chased, but not in- 
jured. 

The next day, however, riots between 
the native police and the coolies began, 
the British flag was hauled down and 
the Cantonese flag run up, the women 
began leaving the concession for the 
steamers, and British and American war’ 
ships went racing up the Yangtse from 
Shanghai to Hankow, as further protec: 
tion. It took four days to restore order, 
and even then, though outward con: 
ditions were quiet, the situation was not 
reassuring. 
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Later in the month, similar agitations 
were reported at Shanghai. though they 
took the form of strikes, rather than 
violence against foreigners. No satis- 
factory method of stopping this anti- 
foreign attitude has yet been evolved, 
though the patience shown by the British 
at Hankow seems by far the wisest 


policy. 
GREAT BRITAIN 


Since the return of the English miners 
to work, coal production has been in- 
creasing by leaps and bounds. It reached 
4,467,900 tons in the week ended De- 
cember 11,1926. A normal production 
at that time would have been about 5,- 
000,000 tons. How to distribute it 
equitably so as to avoid hardship and 
high prices in certain sections of the 
country is now the problem. 

Even if most people in England are 
able to forget the shortage of coal soon, 
they will be constantly reminded of it by 
the national finances. Due almost solely 
to the strike, the government has a de- 
ficit of almost $700,000,000 at the end 
of the first nine months of a fiscal year 
when it was expected that revenue would 
balance expenditure. One can hardly 
blame our British cousins for envying us 
when they perceive that their deficit is 
twice as large as our surplus, especially 
when one considers that they are now 
using all the available means of bringing 
in revenue. 

Always skilful in financing, the Brit- 
ish Treasury has discovered a most art- 
ful way of making attractive its new 
Four Per Cent. Consolidated Loan. 
Whatever the amount realized by the 
loan, a sinking fund of £2,500,000 will 
be applied each quarter for ten years 
beginning April 1, 1927, to purchase the 
bonds in the open market. Thus the 


quicker will be the redemption and the 
smaller the amount subscribed, the 
greater the profit of the investor on the 
price of 85. The bonds are redeemable 
at par at the opinion of the government 
on or after February 1, 1957. The prin- 
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cipal purpose of the issue is to provide 
funds for the payment of the £265,000,- 
000 of bonds which mature in 1927. It 
is also hoped that the subscription will be 
large enough to furnish the treasury with 
some funds to meet the deficit mentioned 


above. 
GERMANY 


A mere party quarrel resulted in the 
downfall of the Marx Cabinet on De- 
cember 17 and, for over a month, Ger- 
many has been without a government. 
Dr. Curtis, formerly Minister of Econ- 
nomics in the Marx Cabinet, was re- 
quested by President Hindenburg to 
form a government, but failed. At this 
writing, it is still in doubt who will be 
asked next. 

Meantime, however, the financial con- 
dition of the government is healthy. A 
surplus is forecast for the present fiscal 
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year, and the budget for.1927, presented 
to the Reichstag on January 6, balances 
at 10,503,000,000 marks. The increase 
of almost 1,500,000,000 marks over last 
year's budget has subjected this estimate 
to much criticism. The increased obliga- 
tions under the Dawes Plan amount to 
only about 500,000,000. The Socialist 
and Democratic newspapers charge that 
most of the increase is to go to the De- 
fense Ministry, particularly for naval ex- 
penditures. The Defense Ministry is 
not alone, however, in asking for in- 
creased appropriations. Almost all the 
ministries are doing likewise. Evidently 
politicians are the same the world over; 
no sooner does a budget surplus appear 
than a dozen ways of using it up in in- 
creased salaries and other appropriations 
are suggested. 

The Reichsbank continues to import 
gold, the latest shipment being of $5,- 
000,000 from the earmarked gold held 
in the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York for the Reichsbank. As a result, 
money conditions in Germany are still 
easy. Unemployment is _ increasing 
slightly,, but is not expected to become 
serious, for the general business situation 
is favorable to continued activity. 

After two long meetings at Geneva, 
the representatives of France, Great 
Britain, Belgium, Italy, and Japan have 
agreed to terminate their control over 
the. arms and fortresses of Germany, and 
leave, the League of Nations to act as 

vAtaliiian't in their place. However, each 


country is to have a right to maintain 
ai expert in its embassy in Berlin, to 
Facilitate settlement of disputed points.’ 
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The allied control terminated January 
a8. 
FRANCE 


To the magic of the advancing franc 
is due the final approval on December 
19 of the French budget, after the short- 
est budget discussion in forty years. 
And for the first time in many years it 
provides for an estimated surplus. 

To it also is due the relief of the 
treasury from the annoyance of having 
to redeem each month large amounts of 
national defense bonds. For with the 
advancing franc came confidence in the 
government, causing less of these bonds 
to be presented for payment. Business, 
hesitating and waiting for the inevitable 
drop of prices which must follow so 
sharp an advance in the monetary unit, 
found itself with temporary funds, or- 
dinarily used in commerce, now available 
for investment. These went into na- 
tional defense bonds. 

The treasury applied the plethora of 
funds, thus acquired to the repayment 
of 2,000,000,000 francs of its debt to the 
Bank of France, and discontinued the is 
suance of one-month and three-month 
national defense bonds, to remove that 
menace in the future. In place of these, 
it is now issuing treasury bonds in 100,’ 
ooo francs denominations, due in periods 
ranging from one month to one year 
After March 1,however, no one and two 
month bonds will be issued, and after 
April 1 no three-month bonds will be 
issued. These bonds, which bear interest 
at from 3 to 5 per cent., will be issued 
up to 5,000,000,000 francs. Thus the 

















government hopes to escape having to 
redeem large amounts of short term 
bonds on short notice, as it had to so 
often in 1926. But their issue increases 
the floating debt just the same. 

The Bank of France, in turn, finding 
itself with a large surplus of loanable 
funds—partly due to the repayment by 
the treasury, and partly due to the ces- 
sation of business demands for money— 
reduced its rate from 72 per cent. to 
64 per cent. At the same time, it de- 
cided to check this circle which is just 
as vicious as the “vicious circle” of rising 
prices. Accordingly, it pegged the franc 
at about four cents, and has held it at 
that figure for almost a month, despite 
repeated denials by the government of 
any intention to attempt stabilization. 

The damage, alas, had been done. De- 
pression, once started, is exceedingly hard 
to stop. Unemployment in the furniture 
trade is 45 per cent. and threatens to 
reach 100 per cent. Similar conditions 
threaten the silk and metallurgical in- 
dustries. The increased prices and the 
reduced earning power of Frenchmen 
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have caused thousands to lay. up their 
automobiles, resulting in a decrease of 
more than 180,000,000 frances in the 
total business done by the oil and pertol 
companies. This is plainly evident in 
the disappearance of the traffic prob- 
lem, where the falling off of vehicles is 
almost 50 per cent. and, even. in: what 
are normally the most congested centers; 
trafic now flows with comparative ease. 
Perhaps more significant than any other 
index, however, is the fact that during 
the month of December not a single 
domestic order for steel was becked by 
the steel mills of France. To relieve this, 
Poincare is preparing to introduce sev- 
eral bills to “intensify production” by 
instituting public improvements to furn- 
ish work, for the unemployed. 


SOCIALISTS GAIN IN ELECTIONS 


The recent elections in France showed 

a considerable gain for the Socialists in 
the Senate and the Chamber of Deputies, 
and for the first time in history a Social- 
ist, Fernand Bouisson, was elected 
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the half year amountsio £1. 


Speaker of the Chamber of Deputies. In 
general, the elections have strengthened 
the support of M. Briand in his policy 
of evacuation of the Ruhr, to the loss of 


M. Poincare. On the other hand, the 
forces against the ratification of the Ber- 
enger debt settlement also appear to have 
gained a temporary advantage. 

Early in January, for the first time in 
four years, a shipment of gold arrived 
in the United States from France. The 
amount was $4,000,000. Though no ex- 
planation was given for the shipment, 
well informed opinion is inclined to be- 
lieve it is to be held merely as a reserve 
against further attacks on the franc, or 
possibly for use when the French gov- 
ernment decides to attempt stabilization. 


AUSTRIA 


A few months ago the monthly bulle- 
tin of the Swiss Bank Corporation 
summed up the situation in Austria as 
follows: “The restoration of Austrian 
national finances may now be considered 
complete, but the economic reconstruc- 
tion of the country is still only in its 
initial stages.” This is strikingly con- 
firmed in recent figures. Instead of the 
deficit of $10,000,000 anticipated in 
1926, results for the year show a surplus 
of about $910,000. The budget for 
1927, though it shows a considerable in- 
crease (20 per cent.) provides for a sur- 
plus. The League of Nations credit now 
available has not been used, and it is 
not expected that it will be used in 1927. 
But this is government finance. 

Turning to business, money is still 
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high, 6% to 7 per cent. Unemployment 
is on the upgrade. The first eight months 
of 1926 show an import balance of over 
$97,000,000. It is claimed that this im- 
port balance is more than covered by in- 
visible items, but there is considerable 
doubt about this. 

That a beginning has been made in 
economic reconstruction appears in the 
announcement of the formatiun of a 
stock company with $715,000 capital to 
furnish export credit facilities, assuming 
20 to 25 per cent. of the risks, and turn- 
ing over the balance to foreign com- 
panies. This enterprise in itself is small, 
but it is an advance. 


HUNGARY 


In November Regent Horthy dissolved 
the Hungarian National Assembly, and 
called for a new election. The election 
time was chosen with great skill, and re- 
sulted in further strengthening the 
power of Hungary's forceful Premier, 
Bethlen, in the House of Commons. 
Bethlen is very much like Mussolini— 
dictatorial in his methods, but a very 
good man to run the country. 

In January the hereditary nobles of 
Hungary met and elected thirty-eight of 
their number to sit in the new Senate of 
Hungary. By that act, they gave up 
whatever claim they may have had to sit 
in the old House of Magistrates, bowing 
to the principle of representative gov 
ernment. It was a quiet proceeding, un- 
impressive, yet as significant as a revolu- 
tion. Once more feudalism gave way 
before the people. Here again, Count 
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Bethlen gained a victory, for most of the 
thirty-eight elected were his candidates. 

The pengo, introduced in January, 
1926, as the theoretical monetary unit 
of Hungary, became the actual unit one 
year later. It is based on gold, and has 
a value of about 17.49 cents. It is ex- 
changeable for the old paper crowns at 
the rate of 12,500 crowns for one pengo. 
In the future it is the unit which will be 
used in foreign exchange. It is said that 
the new pengo coins now circulating in 
Hungary are the first metallic Hun- 
garian coins to be seen in that country 
for ten years. 


POLANT 


Application of the Kemmerer plan for 
the financial rehabilitation of Poland has 
had the following results to date: 

Twenty banks whose capital is too 
small in proportion to their deposits have 
been closed, thus strengthening the other 
banks. 

The reserve of the Bank of Poland has 
steadily increased to a new high for the 
last eighteen months of 45.5 per cent. 

Deposits have increased more than 20 
per cent. in the last five months. 

The new budget for 1927 is balanced 
at 1,898,000,000 zlotys, a reduction from 
the 1926 figure of 1,819,000,000 

The deficit has been reduced. 

A $100,000,000 loan to be fluated in 
the United States is being seriously con- 
sidered. 

A commission is being sent from Po- 
land to the United States to confer 
further with Professor Kemmerer about 
the practical application of his plan. 


RUSSIA 


The Russian peasants, finding them- 
selves with a surplus of grain in the latter 
part of 1926, and the government being 
able to buy this, the foreign trade bal- 
ance of Russia showed an export balance 
in the last quarter of the year. Produc- 
tion for the first time is approximating 
1913 levels. Christmas buying created 
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good retail trade in Moscow and the 
close of the year found the Soviet op- 
timistic. 

This was quickly shattered when the 
figures of the fall grain sowings were 
published. Discouraged with the low 
prices received for last year’s crop, the 
peasants are said to have reduced the 
area of grain sowed by at least 40 per 
cent. This sort of passive resistance by 
the peasants was what forced the new 
economic policy of modified capitalism 
in 1921 and it looks as though history is 
going to repeat itself in 1927. 

The establishment of a seed fund, 
which is equivalent to a premium or 
subsidy to the peasants is urged, to stim- 
ulate larger sowings. 

Christmas found all Japan draped with 
crepe and with flags at half mast, instead 
of the cheery decorations which usually 
go with Christmas. And the whole na- 
tion gathered at the principal shrines to 
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pray for the late Emperor Yoshihito. 

Emperor Hirohito, who succeeded him, 
is expected to carry on his work in much 
the same manner, ‘and has pledged the 
nation to peace. ,, 

Professor Kemmerer, “the money 
doctor,” mhade a flying trip to the United 
States in December to attend the meet- 
ing of the American Economic Associa- 
tion in St. Louis. Interviewed about 
Ecuador, he said: “Conditions in Ecua- 
dor are improving. The country was 
hard hit by a pest, known as the witch 
broom, which attacked the cocoa crop, 
the principal product of Ecuador. The 
Ecuadoreans are now studying how to 
diversify their products so as not to have 
all their eggs in one basket. The gov- 
ernment is stable. There is a vigorous 
group in control.” 

Inasmuch as his report on suggested 
financial reforms has not been submitted, 
he refused to say anything on that sub- 
ject for publication. Ecuador is the 
ninth country that has asked for his ad- 
vice, and as soon as he finishes his work 
there he is to move on to Bolivia to ren- 
der a similar service in reorganizing its 
currency and financial system. 


COLOMBIA 


In order to complete its extensive rail- 


tw 
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road program, and to provide funds for 
1927 maturities, Colombia has secured a 
six-months’ credit of $10,000,000 from 
a banking group headed by Hallgarten @ 
Company, New York. 

The days of pioneering are not yet 
over. Harvey S. Firestone has found in 
Liberia an almost primitive land, yet 
suitable for growing rubber. The news 
papers recently announced the leasing by 
Mr. Firestone from the Liberian govern- 
ment of 1,000,000 acres of land in 
Liberia, wherever the best land for rub- 
ber growing is found. He plans event: 
ually to plant the whole of this in rubber, 
and thus escape from the yoke of British 
and Dutch control of rubber supplies. 


It is a.gargantuan task, for the coun- 
try has practically no highways. The 
complete development of such a rubber 
plantation will mean the clearing of the 
jungles, the building of roads, the es 
tablishment of towns, probably the build- 
ing of a. railroad, and the equipping of 
all these with American comforts if the 
plantation is to be manned even in part 
by Americans. Already the work has 
started, and is being pushed as rapidly 
as possible. It will probably cost $100, 
000,000, or several times that amount, 
but whatever the cost. Harvey Firestone 
is going to see the job through. 
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| FACTORS UNDERLYING THE PURCHASE 


OF FOREIGN SECURITIES 


By PauL M. ATKINS 


? 


This is the second of two articles outlining the factors to be considered in judging the 


investment value of foreign securities. Dr. Atkins is an economist of note ‘and was a 
specialist on the American Commission to Negotiate Peace. 


“THERE is an indication that, aside 
T ios such countries as France, Bel- 
4 gium, and some of the Balkan 
countries, European governments—both 
national and local—are past the peak of 
their borrowings in this country. Of 
course, this does not mean that there will 
he no'further demand here for Idans on 
the part of foreign governments, for un- 
doubtedly they will continue to seek 
credit in the United States as they have 
in the past. This financing, however, 
Will be due. to a normal need for funds, 
&pecially -for capital improvements, no- 
thbly in South America. nk 

There are prospects, however, that 
there will be an increasing demand on 
the part of foreign corporations for 
funds. Part,.of this will unquestionably 
be for loans represented by bonds and a 
part for active participation .in the 
ownership of the company as represented 
by stock. These offerings, especially the 
stock, will give an opportunity for in- 
creased profits on the part of investors, 
but they will also involve a degree of 
risk which is not found in the usual gov- 
ernment security sold here. Hence it 
will be. necessary to analyse with care 
the factors underlying the investment 
offered by the individual corporation. 

The factors which need to be evalua- 
ted in order to appraise the worth of the 
securities under consideration are sub- 
stantially the same as those which must 
be considered in the case of American 
underwritings, yet their study must be 
approached with an understanding : of 
the background of European culture and 
civilization against which these activities 
are projected, a background which differs 
in many fundamental respects from that 
found in the United States. 


The:three basic factors which must be 
considered are: (1) the financial and 
economic position of the company; (2) 
the managerial ability of the executives; 
and (3) the moral character of managers 
and directors. ;who determine the com- 
pany policies. ls 
athe financial position of .a. concern, 
European as well,.as. American, may. be 
ascertained with a considerable degree of 
agcuracy by studying; (1). the, actual 
figures as shown on.the, balance’ sheet and 
statement of profit and loss; (2) com- 
parisons of these figures for successive 
periods; (3) the analysis of ratios be-’ 
tween certain pairs of items taken from 
the balance sheet and statement of profit 
and loss; and (4) comparisons of these 
ratios for successive periods. When 
such figures have been properly tabula- 
ted, analyzed and charted, they form a 
fairly satisfactory means of. evaluating 
the current financial position of the com- 
pany. All this is, of course, based on 
the assumption that the figures in the 
balance sheet and statement of profit and 
loss have not been falsified nor manipula- 
ted. 


DIFFICULTY OF ANALYZING FOREIGN 
STATEMENTS 


Certain difficulties are. immediately 
encountered, however, in making such 
analyses. In the first place, the amounts 
are shown in foreign currencies. If the 
foreign exchange of the country in which 
the company is located is on a gold ex- 
change basis, this difference does not 
cause any difficulty to the expert who is 
accustomed to think in such terms. Be- 
fore such figures are presented to Ameri- 
cans, however, they must be changed to 
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dollars. If foreign exchange is not sta- 
ble, the problem is not the easiest, since 
variations in exchange will cause a 
fluctuation of the value measured in 
terms of American dollars. 

Of course, there will be little prospect 
of the flotation here of loans of countries 
whose exchange is unstable. Even after 
exchange has been stabilized, however, 
there are serious problems to be en- 
countered, for it is necessary to re-value 
assets and effect revaluations of the bon- 
ded debt. 

The book value of inventories of raw 
materials and merchandise will frequently 
be found to be fairly correct and any 
adjustments which it may be necessary 
to make can be effected without serious 
difficulty because recent market prices 
are usually available. It is far more diffh- 
cult to arrive at any reasonable valuation 
of the fixed assets—buildings, machinery, 
equipment, etc., however, because fluctu- 
ating exchange has destroyed the basis for 
a sound appraisal. 

In most cases, Americans are inclined 
to attach an exaggerated importance to 
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the value of the real property and any 
mortgage that is placed thereon to secure 
a loan. The primary consideration in 
making a loan is to be assured of the 
continued earning power of the com 
pany and to procure a prior lien on those 
earnings. If a company goes bankrupt 
so completely as to leave nothing but the 
physical property, there will be little 
prospect of anyone else wanting to 
purchase it for there will be little hope 
of success in operating it. There are two 
exceptions, however, which deserve men- 
tion. If the failure is due to gross mis’ 
management or dishonesty on the part 
of the executives, then there is of course, 
a real possibility of making the property 
pay under good management. Tf, as in 
the case of a mining company, there are 
large ore reserves, it may be possible to 
find purchasers. In general, however, a 
right to the possession of the physical 
assets in case of failure is no better 
security than a prior lien to the whole 
assets of the company. This fundamen- 
tal fact is so well recognized in some 
European countries that no provision for 
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mortgages as we know them is made in 
the law of the land. 

It is, however, important to make sure 
that the company is properly equipped 
for the manufacture of the product 
which it produces. It is especially 
necessary to check this up in the case of 
foreign concerns for the frequent re- 
newal of equipment is much less usual in 
Europe than in the United States. It is 
much more common in Europe to find 
plants of well established corporations of 
high standing provided with obsolete 
equipment than it is here. This is partly 
due to a natural and inherent conserva- 
tism on the part of most Europeans and 
in part to a lack of funds for the pur- 
chase of new machinery. 


MARKET PROBLEM AN IMPORTANT 
FACTOR 


It is particularly desirable at the pres- 
ent time to check up the marketing or- 
ganization and methods of the company 
in question. Companies whose market 


position was considered mpregnable be- 
fore the war now find the greatest diffi- 
culty in selling their goods. Many Ger- 
man concerns, for example, which had 
their agents or branches scattered 
throughout the world had the latter 
closed during the war; their agents have 
taken on other lines and many have not 
wished to return to their old associations. 
Moreover, Germany found many coun- 
tries barred to her by trade barriers and 
tariffs against which it almost completely 
shut out her goods. Some of these ob- 
stacles have been reduced or removed by 
the negotiation of commercial treaties 
with certain nations, notably, the United 
States, Great Britain and Belgium, while 
others are being negotiated. 

Industrial concerns in such a country 
as Czechoslovakia have been confronted 
with a somewhat similar problem, the 
loss of markets, but for another cause. 
The major portion of the industry of the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire was located 
in Bohemia and Moravia, now parts of 
Czechoslovakia. Before the war, manu- 
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facturing companies had an unrestricted 
market of 51,000,000 people—approxi- 
mately one-half of the population of the 
United States at that time—a market 
which was protected from outside com- 
petition to a certain extent by tariffs. 
Now Czechoslovakia has only her own 
population, about 13,500,000, approxi- 


dealing with foreign markets because of 
their failure to understand local con- 
ditions, habits, etc. With the increas 
ing importance of selling competition 
throughout the world, no industrial con- 
cern is a good investment risk if it does 
not display capacity for dealing with this 
problem. 








wa 
mately equivalent to that of New York 
and Massachusetts combined, as a market IMPORTANCE OF FINANCIAL STRUCTURE res 
in’ which her industries are at least cu: 
partially protected. Elsewhere they must It should hardly be necessary in. this it 
struggle against tariff walls which have connection to point out the need for a the 
been raised higher than ever since the satisfactory financial structure for the of 
war. business. The bonds must be: backed up it : 
In the case of some of the newer coun- by a sustantial stock interest which | 
tries, especially—though this holds true represents an adequate financial: invest- ass 
for all nations to a greater or less ex- ment on the part of those who hold the | 
tent—there is a lack of men trained to controlling interest. It should be worked an 
deal with marketing problems under the out in such a way that the owners will is 
new conditions, men who are sales have every interest to continue the opera- an 
analysts and not simply “salesmen.” It tion and make a success of the concern; plu 
is desirable to ascertain whether a com- that they will have more to gain in so wh 
pany has such men in its employ and doing than by wrecking it. Not«only or 
whether evidence is at hand of an ap- must the financial structure be sound pos 
preciation on their part of their tasks in from the business viewpoint, but the legal enc 
the form of carefully thought-out sales organization should be such as to render mo 
programs. This kind of work is pdr the structure effective in operation for eth 
ticularly difficult for many Europeans the protection of the underlying bond If 
because of the traditional nature of bus holders. bac 
ness before the war. A company con- The solution of this problem in the for 
tinued to buy of a certain vendor simply case of foreign corporations is complica: ma 
because it had always bought there. ted by the fact that they must conform ine 
Americans, while frequently capable to the laws of the country in which they rur 
sales analysts within the borders of our re situated. Such laws often necessitate cia 
own country, often fair miserably when legal organization which differs in many of. 
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respects from that to which we are ac- 
customed in this country. This renders 
it dificult for Americans to understand 
the structure and appreciate the extent 
of the protection to their interests which 
it affords. 

More fundamental than the physical 
assets, the markets—actual and potential 
—the financial structure and position 
and the legal organization of a company 
is the managerial ability of its officers 
and ranking employes. It is their ability 
plus their integrity which determines 
whether the concern is to be successful 
or not in the long run. If they are 
possessed of sufficient training, experi- 
ence, and business acumen and are 
motivated by sound principles of business 
ethics, then they must meet with success. 
If surrounding economic conditions are 
bad, they are just as bad for others as 
for them. Well organized and well 
managed companies are the ones which 
inevitably come out on top in the long 
run provided they have reasonable finan- 
cial resources to begin with. In times 
of prosperity, they can-start out with the 





irreducable minimum of financial support 
and make money because their reputation 
for integrity will aid them to secure at 
least some small loans and their ability 
will enable them to profit to the full 
from current events. 


DIFFICULTY IN MEASURING ABILITY 


The difficult task from the American 
point of view is to measure the man- 
agerial ability of the directors. It is hard 
enough at best to make such an evalua- 
tion in the. United States where con- 
ditions are fairly well known to all in- 
telligent business men and financiers and 
where certain standards have been set up 
which enable American engineers to 
measure the abilities displayed by com: 
pany executives. It is far more difficult, 
however, to do this in the case of a 
foreign corporation. Conditions. differ 
so greatly in other countries that Ameri- 
can standards of management cannot be 
applied as they are here. It is necessary 
to discard them and create new ones or, 
at least, modify radically-the American 
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standards to which we are accustomed. 

An investigation may show, for in- 
stance, that a factory manager is in- 
efficient from the American viewpoint 
and should have been released. It may 
appear for example that he is allowing 
his men to ram moulds in the foundry 
by dancing on them with their bare feet 
when good foundry practice would dic- 
tate the use of power rammers. It is 
quite possible, however, that if the fac- 
tory manager were to change to the use 
of machinery he might find a surike on 
his hands which would cut off all pos- 
sibility of operating his factory and 
hence he continues to operate under the 
old method and, in spite of its in- 
efficiency, to produce his goods at a cost 
which enables him to compete success- 
fully with American machine-made pro- 
ducts in the world markets. 

Perhaps on the other hand, this fac- 
tory manager may really be inefficient 
according to the standards of the country 
in which he is operating. The general 


manager might then be blamed for al- 
lowing him to retain his position. In 
the United States even a factory manager 
can usually be removed in not more than 
a year’s time and frequently in a good 
deal less if the officials of the company 
become convinced that he is unsatisfac- 
tory. In certain countries of Europe, 
however, a year’s time is the minimum in 
which such a man as a factory manager 
can be removed and frequently by law 
or by custom—which in Europe is often 
as mandatory as any law—he can de- 
mand and obtain two years’ notice. 
There is also the problem confronting 
the general manager of trying to find 
someone to replace him. To endeavor 
to train a subordinate for his place while 
he still remains on the job is out of the 
question; to bring someone in from out- 
side often means that the man brought 
in must give a year’s notice before he can 
quit his present job; to get the arrival of 
one man to synchronize with the de- 
parture of the other is no easy task. 
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Lest any reader think that such cases 
are the result of an idle dream of the 
writer, let him say that both are actual 
cases which came to his attention when 
he was last in Europe and which are but 
typical of many others. The average 
American has no conception of the 
strength of tradition and the way in 
which it hampers the legitimate activity 
of capable business men. 

Nevertheless, an executive has a con- 
siderable measure of freedom and oppor- 
tunity to display his business sagacity 
and ability in the conduct of the affairs 
of his company. It appears in the way 
in which the internal organization of the 
concern is developed, the choice which 
has been made of employes and the ex- 
tent to which their co-operation has been 
won. It shows itself in the way in which 
past problems have been solved and in 
the extent to which the future has been 
forecast and plans therefor have been 
laid. It is revealed by the methods of 
control which have been developed for 
production, sales, finances, collections, 





etc. All of these factors of managerial 
ability must be interpreted in the light 
of what can honestly be expected of the 
managers under the conditions imposed 
upon them by their surroundings, and 
translated into American terms before 
they can be used by Americans as a basis 
for evaluating the securities of the com- 
pany under consideration from the in- 
vestment point of view. 

A final word in closing will suffice to 
emphasize the basic quality of the per- 
sonal integrity and character of the 
officers and managers and of the absolute 
necessity of complete assurance in re- 
gard to this point on the part of inves- 
tors. This is especially essential when 
dealing with foreign securities for the 
means of securing protection, in case of 
defalcation, is far more difficult than it 
is at home, honest and fair as the laws 
of the foreign country may be. 

The foreign investment field for 
American loans is now just beginning to 
be opened up in spite of the large volume 
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of securities sold here in the last year 
or two. It offers good profits for the in- 
vestment banker, excellent returns for 
the investor and provides the foreigner 
ywith funds which he needs and can use 
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THE PAST MONTH IN CANADA 


with profit to himself. The success of 
the coming business along these lines de- 
pends on the careful selection of secuti- 
ties based on a thorough analysis of the 
underlying factors. 


By J. W., Tyson SS 


optimism. Views expressed by 
outstanding bankers and business 
leaders at the annual meetings of finan- 
cial and industrial institutions are un- 
animous as to the improvement which 
has taken place during 1926, and the 
splendid prospects for the new year so 
far as economical and politica! funda- 
mentals are concerned. The extent of 
prosperity in this year, as in other years, 
will, however, depend to a large extent 
upon the crop. 
That Canada is at the present time in 
a better position to develop along sound 
lines than at any previous time during 
the present century, is an opinion held 
by more than one prominent Canadian. 
About 1900 the prediction was heard 
that the twentieth century would be 
Canada’s century and there are now 
definite indications that the production 
is to be borne out. What the business 
leaders see is not so much the evidence 
of industrial prosperity, revealed by divi- 
dend increases and bonuses on the part 
of corporations, as the more definite if 
less evident indications of present stabil- 


(CY cpr enters upon 1927 with’ 
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ity and expansion for the future, such as 
the announcement of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway with regard to the con- 
struction of new branch lines. Not for 
many years has there been such a signifi 
cant indication of confidence in the 
country’s need for increased transporta- 
tion facilities. The National Railways 
are also announcing new lines to be 
built. 

Confidence in the future is also felt 
from the standpoint of constructive gov 
ernment at Ottawa and in most of the 
provinces. Not in many years have there 
been in the federal government so many 
men who give evidence of determination 
to handle the country’s affairs in a busi- 
ness-like way. An example of this has 
been the refusal of the cabinet to be 
stampeded by political efforts on the part 
of the prairie representatives to have the 
government over-ride the Railway Com- 
mission on a question involving Western 
freight rates. 

Immigration will in the future, as in 
the past, undoubtedly play an important 
part in Canada’s development but those 
who appreciate ‘the mistakes which have 
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been made hope that they will not be re- 
peated. Comparatively few of those who 
have come to Canada during the last 
twenty years have remained in the coun- 
try, if the census figures are to be relied 
upon. Statistics now available respect- 
ing the populations of the Western Pro- 
vinces indicate that Alberta and -Mani- 
- have since 1920 not only lost all 
hew-comers but have failed to maintain 
their natural increase. - 

In Quebec, with her great power, min- 
eral and pulpwood developments; in On- 
tario, with her rich agricultural areas and 
unknown wealth of mine and forest; in 
Manitoba, with the turn to industrial de- 
velopment and the spread of mixed farm- 
ing; on the prairies with their return of 
sound and profitable agricultural con- 
ditions; in British Columbia where min- 
eral developments and specific trade have 
brought a new prosperity; and even in 
the Maritimes, where there is improve- 
ment in trade and in spirit, the latter 
following the appearance of the Duncan 
report recommending action by the gov- 
ernment to improve economic conditions, 
there are real and definite indications of 
the opening of a period of growth and 
development which, perhaps, has never 
been equalled in the past. A note of 
warning is sounded, however, that those 
easy profits which came during the boom 
about 1910, and during the war period 
of high prices, are not likely to be 
duplicated. The spirit of competition in 
business is keen and for the most part 
the rewards to capital and labor will be 
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on the basis of efficient service to the 
greatest number. 

The necessity for reducing taxation 
finds reiteration in the, addresses of Sir 
Herbert Holt, at the annual mecting of 
the Royal Bank, and of Sir John Aird 
at the annual meeting of the Canadian 
Bank of Commerce. They made the 
point that Canada needed to follow the 
example set by the United States in the 
reduction of all taxes and in the cost of 
government so that by economies due to 
the efficiency of administration, the 
country may secure a substantial reduc- 
tion in the total burden of taxation 
rather than a change of incidence. Can- 
ada, it is pointed out, needs outside capi- 
tal for the development of her resources 
and this capital can only be secured with 
difficulty if the tax burdens are heavier 
than in other countries. Hon. J. A. Robb, 
Minister of Finance, who holds the con- 
fidence of the business community 
although the difficulties of his position 
politically are understood, is expected 
to make further tax reductions in his 
forthcoming budget, which is being 
awaited with unusual interest on that 
account. 


AGRICULTURAL CONDITIONS GOOD 


Although bad weather during the har- 
vest season reduced the grade of a large 
portion of the western crop, thus ma- 
terially reducing its value, it is estimated 
by the Manitoba Free Press that the 
value of agricultural products on the 
prairies will reach $480,000,000 and the 
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prediction is made that, in view of this 
harvest, western Canada in 1927 will 
move forward into the best year of its 
whole history. It is emphasized that a 
country that can convert the soil and 
labor of the people into such a large 
amount of wealth in one year can go 
forward with confidence. There are in- 
dications that in many respects 1927 will 
present more normal features for prairie 
business than any in the past. During 
the boom, before the war, and during the 
war and after, when abnormal prices for 
farm products prevailed, the West en- 
ioyed a prosperity which was the result 
of inflation. Today agriculture in wes- 
tern Canada is standing on its own 
foundation and it has made that founda- 
t'on more sound in recent years by the 
development of mixed farming which 
has provided a year-around income on in- 
vested capital and the means of market- 
ing a varied crop to relieve the land 
from the unsatisfactory process of wheat 
mining so widely followed in earlier 
years. 

Canada’s mineral industries yielded a 
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new record output in 1926 when the 
value of production reached $242,886,- 
000,an advance of 7.1 per cent. above 
the total reported for 1925. The previ- 
ous high record of $227,859,000 was 
established in 1920. Production of cop- 
per, lead and zinc reached new records; 
the output of silver was higher than in 
1925; gold was steady, nickel production 
was only slightly less than the previous 
year. 

The lumber industry is still suffering 
from over-production and unsatisfactory 
prices with the per capita consumption 
falling off in favor of cement and steel 
In British Columbia sawmill operators 
are working on a general plan of cur 
tailment to line up production more 
closely with the market. It was esti- 
mated that on the Pacific coast there is 
being cut a billion feet a year more than 
the trade can take care of and give a 
fair return on the investment. 

A recent visit by prominent Kentucky 
tobacco growers to western Ontario for 
the purpose of acquiring land suitable 
for tobacco culture draws attention in 
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a striking way to Canada’s recent ex- 
pansion as a producer of high-class 
blending tobacco. At the present time 
nearly 28,000 acres are under cultiva- 
tion in eastern Canada, with an annual 
production of upwards of thirty million 
pounds. Some tobacco is also being pro- 
duced in British Columbia. 

While the total additional installations 
of power producing plants in Canada in 
1926 did not reach the record figure of 
the preceding year it was nevertheless 
substantial, being only slightly under 
226000 horse power. This brings the 
total installation in Canada to 4,556,000 
horse power. Last year was a very im- 
portant one in power development, how’ 
ever, and marked progress was made on 
projects, of which a number are near 
completion, and will ultimately add to 
the Dominion’s total more than 1,700,- 
000 horse power, while others in active 
prospect promise a further addition in 
excess of 1,000,000 horse power. These 
figures combined would represenz at the 
very least a direct investment of $270,- 
000,000 regardless of the new capital re- 





quired in the application of the power. 

The last statement of the Canada 
chartered banks made to the government 
showed savings deposits at a new high 
record for all time. The aggregate for 
all deposits in Canada reached a total 
of $1,970,178,000. 

Canadian production of newsprint, 
which in 1926 exceeded that of the Uni- 
ted States for the first time, increased 
about 25 per cent. to a total above 1,875,- 
000 tons. Operations in the newsprint 
mills were carried on close to capacity 
and most of the other mills were also able 
to operate at a satisfactory rate. No 
less than seventeen new newsprint 
machines were put into operation during 
the year, adding some 1600 tons to the 
daily capacity which now stands at 7350 
tons. Exports of newsprint during the 
year were valued at close to $140,000,- 
000. About 95 per cent. of this went 
to the United States. Still additional 
plants are being brought into production 
and whether a healthy situation can be 
maintained is a matter which is veceiving 
serious consideration. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


ET profits of The British Overseas 
N Bank, Limited, for the year ending 

October 31, 1926, are reported as 
£150,220. This institution, which was 
established in 1919, has an authorized capi- 
tal of £5,000,000, surplus and paid up 
capital of £2,000,000 and reserve fund of 
£150,000. The bank has published its an- 
nual balance sheet in an attractive thirty-six 
page booklet completely explaining its vari- 
ous functions and operations. 


STATEMENT of account of the Bank of 
Estonia, as of November 30, 1926, shows 
paid up capital of Emk. 250.000.000, reserve 
fund of Emk. 250.000.0000, and total assets 
of Emk. 8.432.314.989. 


Report of the directors of Barclays Bank 
(Dominion, Colonial and Overseas), London, 
shows net profits to September 30, 1926, of 
£637,020 (incorporating the profits of the 
Colonial Bank and the Anglo-Egyptian Bank 
Ltd. as from July 1, 1925, and those of the 
National Bank of South Africa Ltd. as from 
April 1, 1925). To this sum has been added 
£27,329, the undivided profits as of June 30, 
1925, of the Colonial Bank, making a total 
of £664,350, to be disposed of as follows: 


To expenses of amalgamation and 

provision for income tax ...... £230,235 
| a 100,000 
To interim dividend (from July 1, 

1925, to March 31, 1926) at the 

rate of 8 per cent. per annum on 

the cumulative preference shares 

of £1 each fully paid, less income 

Pe. awsacd aes eae temcaetin>* 86,064 
To final dividend (from April 1 to 

September 30, 1926) at the rate 

of 8 per cent. per annum on the 

cumulative preference shares of 

£1 each fully paid, less income tax 57,376 
To dividend of 3 per cent. on the 

“A” shares of £1 each fully paid, 

and the “B” shares of £5. each, 

£1 paid, less income tax ....... 76,380 
Te be carried forward ......sccce 114,294 


Paid up capital of the bank is £4,975,500, 
reserve fund £1,100,000, current accounts 
£51,838,323, and total assets £62,678,816. 


THE annual report of the Ulster Bank 
Limited, Belfast, shows net profits for the 
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BANKING NOTES 


year ending November 30, 1926,—after de- 
ducting rebate on bills current, interest due 
on deposits, income tax and all other ex- 
penses—of £210,726. To this has been 
added £73,894 from last year giving a total 
of £284,621. This is to be disposed of as 
follows: 
To dividend at June, 1926, for half- 

year at the rate of 2114 per cent. 

per annum, less income tax ....£ 42,500 
To dividend at December, 1926, for 

half-year at the rate of 21144 per 

cent. per annum, less income tax 42,500 
To superannuation fund ...... - 100,000: 
‘FO cComtingent fuhd .....0sse00 50,000 
To undivided profits carried forward 49,621 


Total assets of the institution are £24,154, 
782, paid up capital £500,000, reserve fund 
£1,000,000, and current accounts £20,823, 
750. 





THE fourteenth National Foreign 
Trade Convention will meet in Detroit, 
Mich., May 25, 26 and 27 of this 
year, according to announcement made 
by James A. Farrell, chairman of the 
National Foreign Trade Council. Mr. 
Farrell gives as the aim of the meeting 
“to afford opportunity for thoughtful 
examination of the present condition 
and future possibilities of our foreign 
trade; to stimulate co-operation in the 
best use of our resources and to secure 
judgment of practical and experienced 
traders on the problems that confront 
us.” He invites to attend “all Ameri- 
cans concerned in the development of 
foreign trade as a factor of national 
prosperity, whether in agriculture, com- 
merce, education, industry, finance or 
transportation, all chambers of com- 
merce, boards of trade, national and | 
state associations and other industrial 
and commercial organization, as well 
as firms and individuals.” 











NET profits of the Western Australian Bank, 
Perth, for the year ended September 27, 1926, 
are £116,180, after providing for al! bad and 
doubtful debts, for interest paid and accrued 
on deposits and for rebate on discounted bills 
current and deducting expenses at the head 
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office, branches, sub-branches and receiving 
offices. To this has been added £100,430 
brought forward from the previous year and 
the total of £216,610 has been disposed of 


as follows: 


To dividend paid November 5, 1925 £61,250 
To dividend (interim) paid May 6, 

NOG wctcsatedas se eraescenses 61,250 
To balance carried forward ........ 94,110 


The bank has paid up capital of £700,000, 
reserve fund of £1,269,240, deposits of £2,- 
930,839 and total assets of £5,104,072. 


Tue Bank of New South Wales, Sydney, 
has net profits for the year ending November 
30, 1926, of £1,099,559, after deducting re- 
bate on current bills, interest on deposits and 
paying income, land and other taxes, reducing 
valuation of bank premises, providing for bad 
and doubtful debts and fluctuations in the 
value of investment securities and including 
recoveries from debts previously written off 
as bad. This was announced in the latest 
report of the directors. To net profits was 
added the amount brought forward from the 
previous year, £130,755, giving a total of 
£1,230,314, which has been disposed of as 
follows: 


To interim dividend at the rate of 

10 per cent. per annum for quar- 

ters ended December 31, 1925: 

March 31, 1926; and June 30, 

De ti ieeuhdu ad oncaeancawie £450,000 
To payment of a quarter's dividend 

at the rate of 10 per cent. per an: 

num to September 30, 1926.... 150,000 
To bonus of 10 per cent. per share. 140,000 
CN TE aes oe ota ba: s,050 350,000 
To balance carried forward...... 130,314 


During the year the bank has opened 
branches at Canberra; Balranald, Grong 
Grong, Hillston, Hunter's Hill (Sydney), 
Moulamein, Ungarie and Warren (in New 
South Wales); Dangin, Corrigin, Dalwallinu, 
Quairading and Wyalkatchem (in Western 
Australia); Walwa (in Victoria) and Rabaul 
(mandated Territory of New Guinea). 

Total assets of the institution are £82,195,- 
144, paid up capital is £6,000,000, reserve 
fund £4,400,000, and current accounts £59,- 
179,543. 


THE directors of Westminster Bank Limited, 
London, have declared a final dividend of 
10 per cent. in respect to the £20 shares, 
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making 20 per cent. for the year; and a final 
dividend of 61% per. cent. on the £1 shares, 
making the maximum of 1214 per cent. .for 
the year. 


THE results of the ninety-eighth financial year 
of the Java Bank, Batavia, have been very 
satisfactory, according to the report made by 
the bank's directors as of March.31, 1926. 

After writing off £172,761 on office build- 
ings and dwelling houses, £23,013 on furn- 
iture and fittings:and £239,790 on the manu- 
facture of bank notes, the government re- 
ceives f6,700,543 of the profits made while 
23 per cent. is paid out to stockholders on 
the capital of £9,000,000. 

When it is considered that the claims of 
the Java Bank on the liquidation of the Deli 
Bank have been to a great extent diminished 
by the sale of shares in the Estate Companies 
Si-Boelan and Soekaradja, an amount of £2,- 
000,000 might have been added from the 
special reserve to the profits of the last book 
year. 


TOTAL assets of the Bank of Toronto, Cana- 
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Trade With Sweden 





Aktiebolaget 


Goteborgs Bank 


Gothenburg and Stockholm 
SWEDEN 


Established in 1848 


Own capital Kr. 78,750,000 
(over $20,000,000) 


Through our many branches and 
correspondents all over Sweden 
we are able to offer every accom- 
modation possible for banking 
transactions in Sweden. 


Cabie address: Gotabank 











da, according to the statement of November 
30,1926, are $115,754,855, paid up capital 
is $5,000,000, reserve fund $7,000,000 and 
deposits are $88,439,254. 

The net profits for the year, after making 
full provision for all bad and doubtful debts, 
and deducting expenses, interest accrued on 
deposits and rebate on current discounts, 
amount to $1,108.692. This sum has been 
appropriated as follows: 


To four quarterly dividends of 3 


i ME MEE ok Saco cnwentes $600,000 
To tax on circulation ............ 50,000 
To reserve for accrued taxes ...... 100,000 
To officers’ pension fund ........ 50,000 
SOOO SUMIEE Sis0:cic.6ccs ness 150,000 


To carry forward to next account.. 480,772 


THE concentration of financial and industrial 
enterprises which has been going on in Vienna 
for the last two years was been augmented 
recently by the largest bank merger yet made 
in the city, the absorption of the Union Bank 
by the Boden-Kreditanstalt. This leaves only 
four important banks of those which for- 


merly dominated the financial and industrial 
life of the Austrian Empire. 

The merger was the result of a $11,500, 
000 debt which Sigmund Bosel, former presi- 
dent of the Union Bank, owned to the Pos- 
tal Savings Bank to which he gave a majority 
of the stock of the Union Bank as security. 
When he was unable to pay the debt Bosel 
sold the stock to the Boden-Kreditanstalt, 
which paid, not in cash, but by increasing 
the capital, printing new stock and giving the 
Postal Savings Bank one share of stock in 
the Boden-Kreditanstalt for every three shares. 
of the Union Bank. 


PROVISIONAL agreement has been entered 
into for the amalgamation of the Commercial 
Banking Company of Sydney Limited, Aus 
tralia, and the Bank of Victoria Limited, 
whereby the former institution will take over 
and carry on the business of the latter bank, 
subject to the approval and sanction of the 
stockholders of both banks and the Supreme 
Court of Victoria. 

The Bank of Victoria has acted for many 
years as the agent of the Commercial Bank- 
ing Company and was established in Victoria 
in 1852. It has 122 branches and 35 agencies 
in that state and its operations also extend to 
South Australia and London. 


NET profits after making the usual allowances 
and provisions, of Lloyds Bank Limited, Lon- 
don, for the last year are £2,523,582, accord- 
ing to announcement of the board of direc- 
tors. To this has been added £534,395 
brought forward from the previous year, 
making a total of £3,057,877. This has beer 
disposed of as follows: 


To dividend at the rate of 16 2-3 

per cent. per annum on “A” 

shares, less income tax ...... £1,916,394 
To dividend at the rate of 5 per 

cent. per annum on “B” shares, 


Se eer ree 57,492 
To staff superannuation fund .... 300,000 
To bank premises account ...... 250,000 


To carry forward to next account 533,991 


ProFit and loss account of the National 
Bank Limited, London, shows gross profits for 
the half-year ended December 31, 1926, of 
£454,629, after payment of interest, income 
on bills not due and full allowance for bad 
and doubtful debts. To this has been added 
£29,618, brought forward from the last ac 
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count, making a total of £484,248, to be dis- 
posed of as follows: 


To total expenditure at head office 

and branches, including salaries, 

rent, bonus, taxes, maintenance 

of bank premises etc..........- £291,036 
To half-yearly dividend at the rate of 

14 per cent. per annum, less tax 86,953 
To income tax and contingencies ac- 


Se kckabessedexewenennss 35,000 
ok See er 35,000 
To reduction of bank premises .... 10,000 
To carry forward to new account.. 26,258 


Total assets of the bank are £42,981,690, 
paid up capital £1,500,000, reserve fund £1,- 
320,000 and current accounts £36,814,913. 


Report of the directors of Barclays Bank 
Limited, London, for the year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1926, shows net profits, after the 
payment of all charges and making provision 
for all bad and doubtful debts, of £2,427,162. 
To this has been added £536,584 brought 
forward from the previous year, making a 
total of £2,963,746, to be disposed of as 
follows: 


OS ae £500,000 
To contingency account ........ 150,000 
To reduction of premises account.. 150,000 
To interim dividend, paid August 

3, 1926, at the rate of 10 per 

cent. per annum on the “A” 

shares of £4 each fully paid and 

14 per cent. per annum on the 

“B” and “C™ shares of £1 each 

fully paid, less income tax.... 818,287 
To final dividend at the rate of 10 

per cent. per annum on the “A” 

shares of £4 each fully paid and 

14 per cent. per annum on the 

“BY and “C™” shares of £1 each 

fully paid. less income tax...... 833,174 
To carry forward to next account.. 512,285 


Total assets of the bank are £348,438,067, 
paid up capital £15,858,217, reserve fund 
£10,250,000 an dcurrent accounts £309,883,- 
690. 


THE Manchester & County Bank Limited, 
Manchester, made net profits for the last 
year, after making provision for all bad and 
doubtful debts and payment of all expenses, 
of £186,116, according to the annual report 
of the board of directors. The balance car- 
ried forward from last year, of £93,833, has 
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Like Halley’s Comet 


Once in a generation 


Don’t lose a lifetime opportunity 
for lack of courage 


Ecuador is passing through the most 
severe depression in history. Sound 
bank stocks and first mortgage bonds 
are now on the bargain counter. Pres- 
ent prices will probably not be 
duplicated in many years. 





3CICIOCIOIOIOIGIG IG VGaGeGeGes 


ooo ecb eS SS Sooo 


The situation is the same as that 
which confronted the United States in 
1921. 


The well informed business man 
buys for the long swing when prices 
are lowest. DO NOT vacillate. BE 
courageous. The time to buy is NOW. 





May we suggest an investment plan ? 


Banco de Descuento 
Guayaquil, Ecuador 
“ Just the Bank You Need ”’ 
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been added to this, making £279,949, to be 
disposed of as follows: 


To interim dividend, paid July, 1926. £88,728 
Pi SES TIE fs o'o:c akc cesandecuss 20,000 
To Gaal Gividen? ..6cccscccscssse 88,728 
To carry forward to next account. .82,493 


Capital of the institution is £1,092,040, 
reserve fund £1,045,000, current accounts 
£19,248,592 and total assets £21,916,392. 


THE net profits of Westminster Bank Lim- 
ited, London, for the last year, after pro- 
viding for all bad and doubtful debts and all 
expenses, amount to £2,157,232. This sum, 
added to £457,564 brought forward from 
the previous year, makes available the sum 
£2,614,797. 

Dividends, 20 per cent. on the £20 shares 
and 124 per cent. on the £1 shares, absorb 
£1,356,275; the sum of £150,000 has been 
transferred to bank premises account; £250,- 
000 to rebuilding account; £150,000 to con- 
tingent fund and £200,000 to officers’ pen- 
sion fund. This leaves a balance of £508,522 
to be carried forward. 











CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE ENJOYS 
SATISFACTORY YEAR 


HE last year was one of general 
progress in Canada and the most 
satisfactory for that nation’s busi- 
ness since the setback of 1921, ac- 
cording to Sir John Aird, president of 
the Canadian Bank of Commerce, in an 





Sm JoHN AIRD 
President Canadian Bank. of Commerce, 
Toronto, Canada. 


address delivered last month before the 
stockholders of that institution. All the 
principal developments in Canada and 
abroad were covered by the speaker. 

Sir John referred to the two recent 
political campaigns and said that in each 
case the existing government has been 
returned with a strong parliamentary 
majority, which should enable those en- 
trusted with power to devote their full 
energies to the important tacks before 
them, without that consciousness of in- 
security of tenure which exerts such a 
paralyzing effect on the practical useful- 
ness of a government. He also mentioned 
that both successful parties appealed to 
the electorate on the grounds of reduc- 
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tion in taxation and that if the pledges 
given are carried out honestly and wisely 
they will prove to be in the best interests 
of the country and full of promise for 
its future. He expressed approval of the 
steps already taken to afford some relief 
in this respect. 

Sir John’s remarks on the foreign trade 
of Canada revealed important changes. 
Imports and exports combined for the 
fiscal year ending in March, 1926, 
reached $2,255,764,000, figures which 
have been surpassed in the history of this 
country only during the period of fever- 





© unverwooo & UNDERWOOD 


SIDNEY HENRY LOGAN 


General Manager Canadian Bank 
of Commerce, Toronto, Canada. 


ish activity which marked the close of 
the World War. Indeed the total value 
of exports in the fiscal year 1925-1926 
has been exceeded in only one previous 
year, 1917-1918. The surplus of exports 
over imports last year was $400,958,000, 
to which the largest contribution was 
that made by the wheat crop of 1925. 
Recently, however, Canada’s exports had 
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not expanded in the same degree as her 
imports, which might largely be account- 
ed for by the coal strike in Great 
Britain and by the fact that the produc- 
tion of Canadian gold mines is no longer 
exported to the United States but is now 
refined at Ottawa. 

In referring to the Canadian railways, 
Sir John said, in part: “Agy interesting 
sidelight on the railway picture is the 
outlook for the development of the min- 
ing industry along the lines of the Cana- 
dian National and the Canadian Pacific 
Railways east from Winnipeg, and the 
National Transcontinental line to Que- 
bec. Gold, silver, nickel, iron, copper 
and zinc are all found here, and all these 
metals are in great demagyd'at the present 
time. The mining deygtopment in the 
Rouyn field and the-Awaterpower and 
industrial development*ig“the basin of 
the Saguenay are most ‘Ypressive. It 
requires little imagination to see heavy 
trains carrying out coal and coke from 
the Maritime Provinces westward to the 
mines, and others carrying the ores and 
other products of the mines eastward to 
tidewater, over the National Transcon- 
tinental line; and on the agricultural 
lands of the northern clay belt in the 
vicinity of that line, the settlers prosper- 
ing in the enjoyment of the home market 
for their products provided, by these 
mines and mills.” 

S. H. Logan, general manager of the 
Canadian Bank of Commerce, said that 
the bank had enjoyed a satisfactory year, 
the profits being $3,636,000 after the 
customary revaluation of the assets and 
provision for bad and doubtful debts. 
This is an increase of $150,000 over 
1925 figures. The substantial amount 
of $1,280,000 was carried forward after 
paying the usual dividend and a bonus of 
1 per cent., $540,000 in taxes and sub- 
sriptions, contributing $200,000 to the 
officers’ pension fund and reducing the 
book value of bank premises by $250,000. 

Mr. Logan’s remarks on the future of 
Canada indicate a great faith in the coun- 
try. He said that the wonderful develop- 
ments in pulp and paper manufacturing, 
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mining, electrical ‘energy, etc., are at- 
tracting the attention of abundant capi- 
tal to the country. 


“With important natural resources, 
two great transcontinental railway sys- 
tems and plenty of land for settlers, one 
could not but be enthusiastic about the 
future of the great dominion. 

“A larger population is needed to pro- 
duce and to consume and to help carry 
the overhead. The prospect of great de- 
velopment in mining at the moment is 
very attractive, and any increase in pro 
duction from the metalliferous mines is 
increased wealth to the country, as it is 
largely sold to other nations.” 


The speaker pointed out that there was 
no greater example of the development 
of a great nation than the United States 
of America, whose natural resources and 
fast growing population have made one 
of the great nations of the world. 























ORIGINAL CHARTER 1828 


A Leading New England Bank 


We endeavor constantly to imbue further our every 
transaction with the traditional cordiality which has 
existed so strongly between this bank and its corre- 
spondents and clients for nearly a century. 


Corporations, executives, and individuals must have a 
dependable banking connection for their domestic and 
foreign business. The Atlantic National Bank of 
Boston goes one step further and incorporates into 
the whole the true spirit of banking service. 


Total Resources Over $130,000,000 


THE 
ATLANTIC NATIONAL BANK 


OF BOSTON 
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ADVERTISING AS A FACTOR IN THE _ ing in other fields, he main- 
DISTRIBUTION OF INVESTMENT tains a luke-warm attitude, 
SECURITIES* perhaps even an adverse one, 


By A. E. Bryson 


the investment banker 

quite willing to concede 
the important place of ad- 
vertising in the general 
scheme of things, though in- 
different, perhaps skeptical, 
about its application to his 
own field. The same individ- 
ual whose food, apparel, and 
whole mode of living is in- 
fluenced perhaps more than 
he realizes, by advertising; 
who often sit on the board 
of directors of manufacturing 
or industrial concerns whose 
distribution is directly de- 
pendent upon advertising, 
who, when given the oppor- 
tunity of purchasing the 
issues of organizations the 
names and products of which 
have been thoroughly estab- 
lished by advertising, not 
only welcomes the oppor- 
tunity but frequently pays 
more for these securities 
than for those of another 
company whose physical as- 
sets and earnings are the 
equivalent of the others, but 
whose name is unknown be- 
cause of failure to make use 


|: is not uncommon to find 





*From an address before the 
cago Financial Advertisers. 


to the whole-hearted applica- 
tion of the same sales agency 


of the advertising appeal so his own business. 
effectively utilized by the for- 
mer—despite these tributes, 
conscious Or unconscious, to 
the effectiveness of advertis- “The bond business is 


IS THE BOND BUSINESS 
DIFFERENT? 
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Union Grust Company 


Firll Truft Company in Detroit.—Friend of the Family 
GRISWOLD AT CONGRESS—TELEPHONE RANDOLPH 4470 
Trust copy in story form, interestingly presented and 
with an appropriate layout. Reproduced from news- 
paper advertisement of a Detroit bank. 
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Her husband receives no inter 


if there are no children, and if 
there are children then only a 
life interest. 





he needs in drawing your will. 








Spree bral To make a will is 
Aout ay mh re A woman’s privilege 


Any share of her estate passing and every woman of property should make 
to a minor will by held by a , 

Ginticiagginiligtieaes. a will. Read the column at the left... then 
When # minor arrives at the send for an Equitable Wil! Memorandum, 
age of twenty-one, such minor 

receives his or her share of the 

estate to do with it as he or she 

—— T#8 EQUITABLE 

conta withast 0 guiding eilt TRUST COMPANY 

Our booklet, Howse Protrct Your CF aw YOR 

Erase and Your Family, will be 37 WALL STREET 
oe MADISON AVE. ot 45h ST. MADISON AVE. ot 2th St. - 267 BROADWAY 


which when filled out will give a 
your lawyer the information Total resources more than $450,000,000 | 


as well as a man’s 


rans MEXICO CITY 








Talking to women on the subject of making a will. The 

introductory copy on the right—which gives the subject 

at a glance—teads the reader into the marginal copy, 

enlarging on the subject, without a break in the con- 
tinuity of thought. 


different,” one bond execu- 
tive says. “The only way 
to sell bonds is to go out and 
sell them,” comments an- 
other. “The bond business 
is a profession, and as such 
does not lend itself to ad- 
vertising,” comments a third. 
“T have tried it and it doesn’t 
work,” adds another with 
considerable finality. These 
comments are made in all 
good faith. Those responsi- 
ble for them believe them 
thoroughly. Are they well 
founded? Is it true that a 
medium that has proved its 
effectiveness in almost every 


other line, one to which the 
President of the United 
States in a recent address 
attributes no inconsiderable 
part of the present prosperity 
of the nation, is not applica- 
ble to the problems of securi- 
ties distribution? 

To answer that question 
there must be some agreement 
as to just what the problems 
are. Most of us, I believe, 
would agree that they are 
primarily problems of distri- 
bution. For the moment 
some dealers may say that 
the problem of distributing 
bonds is not so difficult as 


the problem of obtaining 
them. That, if true, is of 
course only a temporary sit 
uation. By and large, there 
can be no question but that 
the securities distributing 
machinery of the ccuntry is 
primarily concerned with 
selling more bonds, and sdll- 
ing them more economically. 
With the margin of profit 
smaller, as is always the case 
in a period of active demand, 
distributors, to maintain their 
accustomed profits, must do 
one or both of two things— 
increase volume or decrease 
selling costs. That is with 
out doubt the major problem 
of the business. 

There are of course other 
problems; for instance, there 
is the problem already alluded 
to—now acute with some 
dealers and always present 
to a degree—the problem of 
obtaining good securities with 
which to meet the demand. 
There is always the problem 
of personnel, perhaps more 
difficult in this line than in 
almost any other—the prob 
lem of recruiting good men 
to the organizations and of 
maintaining their spirit and 
morale when once enlisted. 
There is the problem of keep 
ing customers in the face o! 
the keen competition that 
now exists. Can advertising 
assist in the solution of thes 
problems? 


THE MAJOR PROBLEM 


Let us consider the major 
problem first—that of selling 
more bonds and selling them 
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more economically The 5 5 
sales job in this field (in fact 
in any field) may be reduced 
to this: (1) finding the buy- 
er, (2) selling him, (3) keep- 
ing him sold. Aill these steps 
can of course be accomplished 
without the aid of advertis- 
ing—in fact, are being so met 
by a good many securities or- 
ganizations—at least without 
the aid of really effective AC CESSIBLE 
and well-conceived advertis- 
ing. But while it can, and is je Ae — ye Le lines pass close to the doors of 
being done, ie is time com the National Newark and Essex Banking Company as follows: 
suming and costly. It means a on a 
substantially that the sales- — Broad South Orange / Marke New ) Maer 
man has the whole sales job me a Fane’ ) 3 tine 
on his own shoulders. He BUSES 21 Lines 
must, in effect, ring doorbells Bloomfield eer sell — 
and depend on the law of Cimon Pe North Neva pr er 
averages to locate his pros- Eat Roi foam ae 
pects; he must assume the Keamy-Arlington Springfield Avenue Newark-Milloun 
laborious job, having found tenet vt eee 
his prospect, of selling him : 
from gat keg Se is, ——— i = hare a rp ~~ 
on the advantages of inves- : 

cd @ 


ting, on the merits of bonds 
in contrast to other forms of 
investment; he must sell his 
house, his own type of bonds, 
himself, and his own individ- 
ual offerings— and then he 
must keep them sold. If he 
has remarkable powers of re- 
sistance and perseverance and 
if he lives long enough, he 
eventually becomes 1 success- 
ful bond salesman. 

What does the salesman 
do under these circumstances 
—in fact, what is he instruc- 
ted to do? Does he go out 
to the highways and byways 
to locate new buyers? No, 
he goes to the Social Regis- 
ter, the Directory of Direc- 





Emphasizing the accessibility of the bank's location with 
unusually well planned layout and copy. 


tors, the lists of big stock- 
holders, in short, to consistent 
big buyers—the same field, 
probably the same names that 
everybody else in the busi- 
ness is already working on. 
It is easier, he figures, to win 
away the other fellow’s cus- 
tomers than to go out and 
locate and develop new ones, 
The result of this, which is 
standard procedure with 
most bond houses, is that a 
certain small sector of our 
population is somewhat over- 
whelmed”'with salés solicita- 


tions, while in other sectors 
the bond salesman is still 
something of a rarity. Sup- 
pose in this small circle A 
does not succeed in persua- 
ding B’s customer to give 
him his business, at the same 
time C is perhaps success- 
fully stealing away A’s cus- 
tomer, so what’s the use,— 
a lot of selling effort has been 
expended and little or no new 
business created. Isn't that 
one reason for the high cost 
of bond selling? Just so 


-(Continued. on page 297) 
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The Editor’s Page 


N_ advertisement idea 
that has any real merit 
ought to be good 
enough to bear repetition. It 
ought to have some lasting 
rather than transitory value. 
If a bank decides to use a 
certain talking point in its 
copy, that talking point 
ought to be good enough to 
be used—not just a few 
times, or at infrequent inter- 
vals—but consistently and 
uninterruptedly over a con- 
siderable period of time. 

If you have the most cen- 
trally located banking quar- 
ters in your city, or the 
highest building, or the lar- 
gest number of tellers’ win- 
dows, or the most con 
veniently arranged lobby— 
capitalize it by making some 
mention of it in all your ad- 
vertising. The best way to 
make some fact register a 
definite impression in people’s 
minds through advertising is 
to keep some reference to 
that fact everlastingly pres 
ent in your copy. Real ad- 
vertising success is always 
based more on cumulative ef- 
fect than on transitory im- 
pressions. 


HE most difficult task 
with which many a 


bank advertising mana- 
ger is faced is not so much 
that of interpreting his in- 
stitution and its services to 
the public but that of in- 
terpreting to the minds of 
‘his institution's officers and 


directors the meaning and 
purpose of financial pub- 
licity. 

The competent bank ad- 
vertiser knows what to ex- 
pect from his publicity ac- 
tivities, and knows how to 
plan an advertising campaign 
which will do what it is in- 
tended to do. But his re- 
sourcefulness and ingenuity 
are often sorely taxed to con- 
vince four vice-presidents 
and a board of directors that 
he ought to have the money 
required to put his program 
through. 

The basic reason for this 
dificulty can usually be 
traced either to a lack of any 
real interest on the part of 
the officers and directors in 
the bank’s publicity activities, 
or to a_ misunderstanding 
and consequent lack of ap- 
preciation of the ends which 
are sought by the bank 
through the medium of its 
advertising. The timeworn 
cry goes up, “It doesn’t pay 
us to spend so much money 
on advertising. We can’t 
trace any direct returns to it. 
We don’t get enough busi- 
ness out of the money spent 
to make it worth while.” 


UT of the total of 
new business brought 
in to a bank over any 


given period of time, a very 
small percentage can be at- 


——_— 


tributed directly to advertis 
ing. Probably 90 per cent, 
or more of new business can 
be traced to present custom- 
ers and to the personal ac 
tivities of the bank's officers 
and directors. 

Most financial advertising, 
like most other advertising, 
must be indirect rather than 
direct in its returns. It will 
not, as a rule, move people 
to take direct action on what 
they read. But it can and 
does constitute an influence 
on their financial habits that 
over a period of time will be 
a factor in determining these 
habits. One of the chief 
ways that financial advertis 
ing does this is by gradually 
creating a public demand for 
various types of bank service 
by means of copy of an in 
formatory and _ educational 
nature. Trust companies and 
trust departments have cap 
italized this in the advertis 
ing of various classes of 
trust service. The develop 
ment of the Christmas Club 
and the Save to Travel Club 
has been greatly facilitated 
through the application of 
this idea. Thousands of 
men and women have availed 
themselves of one or more 
forms of financial service 
which met their particular 
needs because the usefulness 
of these forms of service was 
gradually forced on their 
consciousness through con 
tinued repetition in financial 
advertising. 


Mihai Pbendinmn- 
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(Continued from page 295) 


much business can be had 
from this “bull’seye” mar- 
ket, yet, most companies are 
directing the big end of their 
sales and advertising appeals 
to it. 

But, you may say, with all 
the duplicated effort in this 
feld, it is no. more costly, 
considering the larger unit 
of sale, than the develop- 
ment of the “fringe” market 
where the selling job is ad- 
mittedly hardly less difficult. 
In the sophisticated group 
one merely has to sell him- 
self and his goods, in com- 
petition with other dealers. 
In the other field he has to 
undertake a tedious educa- 
tional job, and besides meet 
the equally difficult com- 
petition of the general mer- 
chandising market. The sur- 
plus of this class is not so 
large but that they must 
sometimes decide between 
the desires of the moment in 
the form of alluring and well 
advertised thin gs—auto- 
mobiles, trips abroad, coun- 
try club memberships, etc., 
things which every normal 
human being naturally 
wants—and those of the ‘fu- 
‘ure which, at best, are some- 
what ephemeral and hard to 
grasp. The prospect in this 
field is admittedly harder to 
locate, and the selling prob- 
lem is perhaps more involved. 
By and large, however, it is 
probably no more difficult or 
costly than in the other class, 
and it has this great advan- 
tage—once you have sold 








WHO’S WHO IN 
BANK ADVERTISING 











Joun J. QuINN 


Assistant vice-president Interstate Trust Company, 
New York. 


R. QUINN entered the banking field in 1911 when he 
M became connected with the Perth Amboy Trust Com- 

pany of Perth Amboy, N. J., where he was placed in 
charge of business extension. He is a strong believer in 
advertising as a means of educating the public regarding the 
real function and purpose of a bank. With this in mind 
Mr. Quinn developed a comprehensive advertising program 
which has operated with unusual success among the large 
foreign population of Perth Amboy. As assistant vice- 
president of the Interstate Trust Company, which has had 
a phenomenal growtn since its opening on October 14, 1926, 
Mr. Quinn’s responsibilities include the direction of the 
bank's advertising policy. He still retains his connection 
with the Perth Amboy Trust Company as assistant secretary 
of that institution. 
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your prospect you have crea- 
ted something, a new buyer; 
you have widened the mar- 
ket for securities. and assisted 
to that extent in reducing 
further distributing costs. 


ADVERTISING TO THE 
“FRINGE” GROUP 


By this “fringe” market I 
do not mean the $100 buyer 
—that is, the wage earner, 
who, aware of his insecure 
future, stints and saves, yet 
in all probability will never 
be anything other than a 
$100 buyer. It is doubtful 


if he can ever be a profitable 
customer, and there is a very 
real question, moreover, 
whether he ought not, in 
view of his limited surplus, 
put his money in the savings 
bank rather than into bonds. 
Nor do I mean the man who 
can buy only a $500 bond 
now and then, but who will 
never buy anything more. 
Unless he gives promise of 
developing into a larger 
buyer, and unless advertising 
can do practically the whole 
selling job, even he can 
hardly be a profitable pros- 
pect—at least not under pres- 





r 


Southern cotton mills. 


Cotton Mills and Cotton Millions 


Decades ago, ..c First National Bank and the Merchants National 
Bank of Richmond enlisted in the staunch financial support of 


—_ 








In loaning many millions of money required to finance the cotton 
industry, these banks always endeavored to do their part. 
Whether times were difficult or cotton i 

of the South always found here not only the means to meet their 
extensive financial requirements for proper operation and expansion, 
but experience and understanding as well. 

The merger of these two banks of distinguished cotton service 
placed the combined institution in a stronger position than ever to 
serve this great and growing industry effectively. For still greater 
opportusities lie before a bank that offers such strength and ex- 
perience in this field. 





FIRST AND MERCHANTS 
National Bank of Richmond 





A Richmond, Va., bank gives an impressive picture in 
the above advertisement of the manner in which it 
has supported the Southern cotton mills. 


ent profit margins. I have in 
mind when I prefer to this 
outer market those people of 
our population who are eam- 
ing substantial salaries, who 
have a surplus over reason: 
able living requirements, but 
who, driven by the great 
American quest of “things,” 
consume most of their cur- 
rent income without sufficient 
thought as to how their stan- 
dard of living is to be main: 
tained in the period of les 
sened personal income that 
must some day follow—the 
family, in short, that is in- 
vesting nothing at a!] or per 
haps $1000 a year when they 
should be investing $5000, 
or $5000 when they should 
invest $10,000. 

It is in this field that ad- 
vertising can be most effec: 
tive. Without advertising 
support, salesmen find it a 
difficult market to cultivate 
profitably with’ advertis 
ing, it represents their grea’ 
test opportunity for widen 
ing their market and cutting 
their selling costs. Much of 
the present advertising is 
ineffective in this field—the 
offering advertisement, for 
instance, which is such @ 
favorite with most invest 
ment advertisers-—whether 
the solemn syndicate ad, of 
the stereotyped card offering 
—leaves him cold if, in fact, 
he even sees it. The im 
pressive lists of securities, 
prating about how old they 
are, how honest they have 
been, and how respectable 
their ancestors, fail to regi’ 
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BROOKLYN TRUST | 
.. COMPANY 


a 
co | 





One of an interesting series of 

advertisements pointing out the 

value of the establishment of a 
trust fund. 


ter. He needs, primarily, to 
be convinced of the impor- 
tance of investing—of con- 
serving for future needs, a 
larger part of his present in- 
come. The investment com- 
panies are in competition for 
his dollars with the fellow 
who has something that will 
satisfy an immediate craving 
in his heart—and she new 
Rip Roarin’ Eight, the Sun- 
set-Club-on-the-Ridge, the 
de luxe Round-the-World- 
Tour; they are in competition 
with the life insurance agent. 
who, by the way, is doing a 
good job selling estates in- 
stead of insurance policies; 
they are in competition with 
the real estate agent who is 
selling him a much fancier 
house than he needs: they are 


e 


in competition with the 
multiplicity of new things 
which individually may not 
amount to much but collec- 
tively cut deep inroads into 
the average man’s income. 


SELLING’ A SECOND INCOME 


If investment companies 
are to make a real advertising 
impression on this great mar- 
ket, the potentialities of 
which, despite the huge in- 
crease in number of buyers 
and output of securities over 
the last few years, are rela- 
tively untouched, they must 
do something than 
merely talk in terms of 
specific offerings with their 
first liens, net incomes, legal 
opinions and whatnot; they 
must dislodge these people 
from their feeling of false 
security. Maybe they are 
earning $25,000 a year, but 
what good is it doing them 
if they are only building up 
a standard of living, depar- 
ture from which niust in- 
evitably be made sometime 
without a property accumula- 
tion sufficient to replace their 
personal earnings; when they 
get sick, get old, or get fired 
—all of which are not remote 
possibilities. The companies 
must sell them on the neces- 
sity of a second income; must 
sell them an investment pro- 
gram; must appeal to their 
pride; to their love of family: 
to their plain common sense 

All this can be done with- 
out in any way reflecting on 
the established ethics, dig- 


nity, or conservatism of the 


more 


business. The banks 
done it and suffered nothing 
more alarming than large in- 
creases in business Alert 
insurance companies are do- 
ing it with the results already 
commented on. Some of the 
bond houses are doing it, and 
it is significant that those who 
are doing it best are the ones 


have 


- { - 


4 


4 
IS THIS THE WAY 
YOU WANT YOUR PROPERTY 
DISTRIBUTED ? 


no willis lett the law will arbitrarily 
divide your property according to this 
Gow. Taert ocodnision. 


Examine the graph that fits your particular 
caxe—examine it carefully, and i you would 





havey 
will—but name a trust company as executor. 






REAL 
ESTATE 


Married Man or Woman 
eh 


No chuldren, mo perene. 0 brothers 
or stars or ctalld of any 
brother or camer 


distribution of 


Charting the 

property where no will is made. 

An unusually good arrangement 
of illustration and copy. 
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HE North American Title Guar- 
anty Company. operating under 
direct supervision of the Insur- 


jing one another in ng 


Hep. EDWARD L EDWARDS 
Chesrmse of the Board 
WILLIAM E. WALTER 

Presdent and General Manager 





pose of assist 
business inter-related; render 
OFFICERS 








TITLE - INSURANCE 
Every service is performed incident to the 
transier of ree! esusse amd insurance of utles. 


MORTCACE LOANS 


A cordial invitation is extended you to 

visit our new quarters and view for your- 

self the splendid facilities we possess to 
service. 


Hoa CARL SHERMAN 


—t i 








An opening announcement framed in an excellent layout. 


who are more than maintain- 
ing their places in the sun. 

If volume is to be in- 
creased and selling costs cut, 
it must be done by increas- 
ing the number of buyers, or 
increasing the capacity of 
those already buying. The 
largest opportunity for both 
of these developments is in 
the class of substantial in- 
come receivers, who, accord- 
ing to income tax statistics, 
have no commensurate prop- 
erty accumulation. They are 
men at an age in life when 
they are susceptible to an ad- 
vertising appeal; they can be 
located, educated, and largely 
persuaded by the right kind 
of investment advertising, 
leaving to the salesman a far 
less difficult task than if he 
were to attempt the whole 
job without advertising sup- 
port. 


There are few businesses 
that need good advertising 
more than the investment 
where the market for any 
product is somewhat restric- 
ted; where the product itself 
is none too well understood; 
where large amounts are in- 
volved in the purchase of the 
commodity, and where the 
commodity itself satisfies no 
immediate desires on the part 
of the purchaser but must 
often be made by sacrificing 
those desires, the selling job 
must always be a different 
one. The more difficult the 
sales job, the more important 
advertising, properly con- 
ceived, becomes. Because of 
the logic of the situation, 
good advertising must become 
an increasingly important 
factor in bond distribution. 
Those organizations which 
recognize this faet soon will 


ee 


have just that much advan- 
tage over their slower mov- 
ing competitors who, in time, 
must also come to it. 


HOW BANKS ARE 
ADVERTISING 


66 ROM Sheep Pasture 
Fe Skyscraper” is the 
title of an unusual 
book written by Reginald 
Pelham Bolton, vice-president 
of the American Scenic and 
Historic Preservation Society, 
and published by the Equi- 
table Trust Company of New 
York. 

“This is the story,” the 
volume announces, “of a 
place in the heart of a vast 
city, which has shared in its 
development as a pasture for 
its flocks, a garden for its 
residents, the home of its 
early religious life and the 
resting place of its honored 
dead, and is now entering on 
a new form of Service to its 
People as the abiding place 
of a great public trust.” 

The place thus described 
is Exchange Place, the site of 
the new building of the 
Equitable Trust Company, 
once a sheep pasture, down 
the center of which flowed a 
meandering brook; later di’ 
vided into half-acre garden 
plots; still later the church 
yard of the Garden street 
church of the Collegiate Re: 
formed Dutch Church of the 
City of New York, and now 
the home of important finan 
cial organizations. 

The volume describes the 
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early history of this part of 
lower New York and the 
changes which its title indi- 
cates. Maps and diagrams 
show the location and own- 
ership of property in those 
early days and there are sev- 
eral views of the new build- 
ing of the Equitable Trust 
reproduced from the original 
etchings. 

The book is beautifully il- 
lustrated and printed. The 
printing was done in the 
original Dutch colors. 


FouRTEEN wills and forty 
worthwhile inquiries out of 
a mailing list of 1000 show 
the pulling power of a four- 
page leaflet sent out by the 
Equitable Trust Company of 
New York as a final follow- 
up to a series of direct-mail 
pieces on the subject of will- 
making. A stamped, ad- 
dressed envelope accompan- 
ied each folder. 

The leaflet is simple in 
form. It suggests three 
common reasons why people 
do not make wills and re- 
quests that the customer 
check his reason. For those 
whom none of the three fits, 
several blank lines at the 
bottom of the page are left, 
so that the reason may be 
written in. 

The fourth page gives a 
number of reasons for the 
making of a will and suggests 
sending for a copy of the 
Equitable’s “Will Memoran- 
dum”, a simple form which 
when filled out will give a 
lawyer the information he 
needs in drawing up'a will. 


440,000 Items 


All in a Day's Work 


The organization which 
handles 443,838 items — 
checks, drafts and 
notes—in a good’ day’s 


work must be efficient 


The CONTINENTAL and 
COMMERCIAL 
BANKS | 


CHICAGO 


Le Salle 
at Adams 


Quincy 
at Wells 


RESOURCES HALF A BILLION—AND MORE 





Impressive use of figures is made in the above advertise- 
ment, which is a model of compactness and conciseness. 


“THE First $500” is the 
title of a well written folder 
issued by the savings depart- 
ment of the Harvard Trust 
Company, Cambridge, Mass., 
and sent to customers on the 
general file of the bank who 
were not already using the 
savings department, in addi- 
tion to being used as an 
envelope stuffer. 

The necessity of saving, 
the convenience of the Har- 
vard Trust Company’s ‘av- 
ings department and _ the 


rapidity with which small 
amounts deposited weekly 
count up, are all featured .in 
this interesting piece of ad- 
vertising. . 


PUBLICATION has been madz 
in book form of the results 
of what is thought to be the 
first combined effort by prac- 
tical authorities to collect 
and catalogue available in- 
formation and data for the 
purpose of increasing the ef- 
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THE NATIONAL BANK of COMMERCE 











Reduced facsimile of a unique 
form of full paye advertising 
used by a St. Louis bank. 


ficiency of investment adver- 
tising. 

The Investment Depart- 
ment Research Committee of 
the association, of which A 
E. Bryson, vice-president 
and director of advertising ot 
Halsey, Stuart and Com- 
pany, is chairman, has spent 
approximately a year in mak- 
ing a complete survey of the 
investment advertising field, 
and much of what was 
learned is incorporated m 
this report, which is divided 
into four subjects, each 
handled by a special sub- 
committee. The chairmen cf 
the various sub-committees 
are as follows: markets—H. 
G. Hodapp, advertising man- 
ager National City Com- 
pany, New York; media— 
H. B. Matthews, advertising 
manager S. W. Straus and 
Company, New York; meth- 
ods—Paul T. Bollinger, Har- 


ris, Small and Company, 
Detroit; direct mail—Ed- 
mond Boushelle, A. B. Leach 
and Company, New York. 
It is expected that this 
work will be used as the basis 
for the new text book on 
financial advertising to be 
sponsored by the Financial 
Advertisers’ Association. All 
the members of the Invest- 
ment Bankers Association 
will receive a copy of the re 
search committee’s report. 
Those interested in receiving 
a copy but who are not mem- 
bers of the I. B. A. or the 
F. A. A. may obtain copies 
through Preston E. Reed, 
Secretary Financial Adver- 
tisers’ Association, 231 South 
LaSalle street, Chicago. 


THE United States Mort- 
gage & Trust Company, New 
York, has issued an interest- 
ing booklet, “Your Versatile 
Neighbor”—“whose facilities 
can be of help to you in your 
business and perscnal af- 
fairs.” 

“Suppose you had a neigh- 
bor,” says the booklet, and 
then lists a page of the serv- 
ices and facilities of the 
bank, “You would use the 
banking services of such a 
neighbor, wouldn't you?” 
“And suppose you had a 
neighbor,” it continues, list- 
ing its services as a trust in- 
stitution, “You would use the 
trust services of such a 
neighbor, wouldn't you?” 
Likewise are described the 
special services for women, 
the travel department, the 
bond department and the 


safety deposit vault depart 
ment. 

“You have such a neigh 
bor,” the booklet concludes 
“This useful neighbor is the 
United States Mortgage & 
Trust Company.” 

The book is attra tively i] 
lustrated and printed. — 


THE Financial Advertisers 
Association advertises its 
memberships by the query, 
“Do you know all the facts 
about bank and trust develop: 
ment work and the effective 
distribution of sound securi 
ties?” answering the question 
in the negative and then sug 
gesting a membership in the 
association as a means for 
getting this and other, listed, 
information. 








‘Do youneed Life Jnsurance 
to keep yourestate at par ? 


MEN often miscalculate the size of the estate 





whee the owner dies. 
We know [rom long experience as cxecutoreand 
trustecs how inadequate many estates become a 
a source of support tor dependents. A cure way 
to fill che gap is by lite insurance. Through it yo 
Festore Your estate to pat and at the same time 
provide any ready cash which may be needed 
A Question of Income 
Leaving al! of your insurance in a lump sum my 
tol bub 


at such umes as the insured may direct. 
This is accomplished by means of a Lif insurance 


i 
| 
| 
Capieak, Surplne ond Undended Profs Over §° 0 208 | 


v | 
NORTHWEST CORNER LA SALLE AND MONROE STREETS 











A carefully planned and well 
written advertisement on the life 


insurance trust. Published by @ 
Chicago bank. 
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PROBLEMS IN BANK CREDIT 


By M. E. ROBERTSON 





before, a reply will be made by mail. 


editor to draw the proper conclusion. 





THE BANKERS MAGAZINE has secured the services of a capable credit man to 
answer the inquiries of readers on current problems of the credit manager. 
of general interest to credit men and bankers will be answered and only the initials of 
the persons asking the question will be used. 
particular interest to bank credit men as a whole or is one which has been answered 


In order that all questions may be answered intelligently, it is requested that they 
be direct and to the point, but that sufficient necessary detail be includzd to enable the 
Inquiries should be addressed to the Editor, 
Bank Credit Problems, THE BANKERS MaGaziNneE, 71-73 Murray Street, New York. 


Questions 


In case the question is not one of 








UESTION: We have carried liberal 

amounts of the paper of finance 
companies and some members of our 
board have not thought as well of this 
paper as others. Our reason for carry- 
ing it, has been the favorable rate we 
can receive. My reason for writing to 
THE BANKERS MAGAZINE is chiefly to 
obtain your views on the method of an- 
alyzing the statement of the finance com- 
pany rather than views as to the 
merits and demerits of this typ: of in- 
vestment.—E. V. H. 


ANSWER: While the writer will 
not discuss the merits of finance com- 
pany paper, he might say that from ob- 
servation he has found that quite a 
number are opposed to this type of in- 
vestment, and that possibly even among 
those favorable to it, there are quite a 
number who will buy only the paper 
of several of the larger, national and 
highly reputable companies. In_ the 
financial statement of the usual finance 
company, we find the following items: 
Assets—cash, notes receivable and ac- 
accounts receivable, other accounts re- 
ceivable, furniture and fixtures, miscel- 
laneous; Liabilities —bi » ac 
counts payable, deposits, miscellaneous, 
unearned income, capital, surplus. 

Some of these items are self-explana- 
tory, and we will not discuss them. 

“Notes Receivable” and “Accounts 
Receivable” are presumed to represent 


the obligations payable to the company 
and received in the regular course of 
business. The maximum length of time 
which any have to run should not ex- 
ceed the maximum period over which 
the company is known to finance (usual- 
ly twelve to eighteen months—preferably 
twelve.) Also, they should be notes 
representing the balance of payments due 
on an article in which the maker has a 
good equity (usually 25 per cent. to 33 
1-3 per cent. down payment required). 

“Other Accounts Receivable” should 
include all miscellaneous obligations to 
the company which do not originate in 
the usual course of business, i.e. due 
from officers, employes, etc. 

“Bills Payable” should include all ob 
ligations to banks, bankers and others 
holding notes of the company taken 
which arise in connection with the com- 
pany’s borrowings. 

“Accounts Payable” should include all 
miscellaneous accounts payable. 

“Unearned Income” should include 
all discounts received on notes purchased 
based on the unexpired time which the 
notes have to run. 

In the analysis of the statement of a 
finance company, different consideration 
must be given to the current ratio than 
is given to the current ratio in the state- 
ment of a mercantile company. The so 
called, two for one, cannot be expected. 
The only current assets are probably 
cash, notes and accounts receivable. The 
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chief liability is for borrowed money. It 
is dificult to establish any given ratio 
of current assets to current liabilities. 
Perhaps a ratio of 1.40 or 1.50 to 1.00 
can be taken as highly satisfactory. A 
finance company assumes the aspect of 
a banking proposition and not a mercan- 
tile proposition. An important ratio in 
considerng a banking proposition is the 
protection afforded creditors by reason 
of the size of the investment made by 
stockholders. In other words, it is re- 
alized that a banking proposition is not 
subject to as much hazard as a mercan- 
tile proposition; the majority of its assets 
are considered to be worth face value, 
and the nature of the business is such 
(if properly conducted) that the assets 
can be worked out to show little loss. 
The margin which should be furnished 
creditors, therefore, does not have to be 
large. In the case of a regular banking 
institution, it is generally considered that 
if the stockholders’ investment (capital, 
surplus and undivided profits) is equiv- 
alent to one-tenth of the deposits of the 
bank, the margin is satisfactory. A fi- 
nance company proposition should run 
higher. The type of assets is not as at- 
tractive as a whole as are the assets of 
a bank and perhaps the finance company 
does not come under as stringent super- 
vision as a bank. A satisfactory ratio of 
invested capital (capital and surplus) of 
a finance company to total liabilities 
would be, say, one to five. When liabil- 
ities begin to exceed five times capital, 
the protection to creditors gets too nar- 
row and the company is doing too much 
business. Of course, the all important 
thing (as in any kind of business) is 
management. If the management is not 
sound and adhering to good sound bank- 
ing tactics and good financing principles, 
there are no ratios to make the risk at- 
tractive. In the case of a finance com- 
pany, only paper should be taken which 
represents the balance due on w: article 
which could easily be sold any time prior 
to the payment of the notes, for at least 
sufficient to pay off the balance of the 
not The largest amount of paper 





arises in connection with the instalment 
sale of automobiles, and the more con- 
servative desire to see a down payment 
of 33 1-3 per cent. required and notes 
taken for not longer than twelve months. 
A good idea can be obtained of points 
that arise in connection with the analysis 
of a finance company’s statement from 
the following questionnaire, which was 
prepared recently at a meeting of bankers 
and automobile finance companies: 


1. What amount, if any, of your 
assets represents investments in or loans 
upon security of bonds, stocks, real es- 
tate, mortgages, notes of stockhclders, or 
subscriptions to capital stock of your 
company or of any other company? Ex- 
ek ae eee ere 

2. Have you charged off all bad and 
very doubtful assets? 

3. Have you pledged or discounted 
any of your receivables or other assets? 
If so, explain fully. 

4. Have you any contingent liabilities 
upon notes, receivables rediscounted, in- 
dorsements or guarantees? If so, explain 
fully. 

5. What was your maximum total 
liability within the last year upon loans, 
rediscounts, guarantees and acceptances? 


6. Do you at all times maintain with 
your trustee, if any, the amount of col- 
lateral required under your trust in- 
denture? 

7. To what extent, if any, do you re- 
new or extend payment of motor vehicle 
wholesale or retail or other instalment 
paper? Explain fully. 

8. Do you carry automobile fire and 
theft insurance with independent com- 
panies or with insurance companies af- 
filiated with your company? 

9. To what extent, if any, do you 
accept automobile retail monthly instal- 
ment time sales paper covering new or 
used passenger cars for individual use: 
(a) Maturing longer than _ twelve 
months? (b) Where the last monthly 


instalment is larger than the previous 
instalments? 


(c) Where the minimum 
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down payment on used cars is less than 
either one-third of the cash or 30 per 
cent. of the time selling price at point 
of delivery, including extra equipment? 
(d) Where the minimum down payment 
on used cars is less than either 40 per 
cent. of the cash or 37 per cent. of the 
time selling price at point of delivery, in- 
cluding extra equipment? 

10. What amount of your present 
represents: (a) Unpaid instal- 
ments (automobile retail or other instal- 
ment paper) more than sixty days past 
due according to ORIGINAL terms of 

(b) Repossessed 


cars in possession of: (1) Your company? 


assets 


(2) Dealers, who are responsible there- 
fore? No 

(c) Automobile retail paper without in- 
dorsement or repurchase agreement of 
dealers? 

11. Give approximate respective 
amount of outstanding covering: Pas- 
senger cars $ , trucks $.... 

, motor buses $ 
wholesale automobile 
accounts receivable 


, and instalment paper other 
than automobile paper $ 

12. Give names of principal makes of 
cars you finance at wholesale. 

13. When do you include your fi 
nance charge in your earnings: (a) Only 
pro rata monthly as to cash outstandings, 
as and when earned? (b) At time of 
purchase, less reserves for interest, over: 
head and losses? If so, specify such re- 
serves. (c) Entire amount at time of 
purchase? 

With the foregoing questionnaire 
answered by the finance company in an 
accurate way, a good idea can be ob- 
tained of its set-up and what the finan 
cial statement is all about. 

It might not be amiss to say a few 
words about finance companies borrow: 
ing on their own notes, and on collateral 
trust notes. To the writer, this feature 
has little or no bearing on the quality 
of the risk. It is all a case of manage 
ment from the standpoint of honesty 
and ability, and it little matters 
where the notes are held by the com 
pany; whether borrowings are on 
straight paper or whether the notes are 
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given to a bank as trustee, and borrow- 
ings are on collateral trust notes. Poor 
management makes the risk poor either 
way and with good management it is 
just as good a risk one way as the other. 
From the standpoint of the finance com- 
pany, operating costs are reduced by 
eliminating the trustee. 

The bank issuing the collateral trust 
notes does not certify that the notes 
back of the collateral trust notes are 
good notes, but merely certifies that it 
holds so much in notes, dollars and cents. 
They may be good, bad or indifferent. 
They might even be bogus notes. Con- 
servative, able management won't over- 
borrow more than it can reloan to good 
tisks and trusteeing collateral doesn’t 
stop those not conservative from being 
too liberal and taking poor risks. 

There is much argument about dealer 
indorsement, recourse and non-recourse 
paper, and points on both sides. About 
as many seem to think it a good thing, 
as think it of no importance. 


It is the old story of character. If the 


character, integrity and ability of those 
piloting the organization is not all that 
is to be desired, it is exceedingly difficult 
to devise a scheme which will try to 
make it all right or:set up obstacles to 
offset it. Such schemes usually fail. In 
the case of finance companies, trusteeing 
collateral doesn’t offset poor manage- 
ment. This risk is as weak as it would 
be without the collateral trusteed. 


QUESTION: It frequently happens 
that we receive statements from brokers, 
in connection with the purchase of com- 
mercial paper, which show on the liabil- 
ity side an item of “Reserves for bad 
debts.” On the asset side two items will 
be shown of receivables, sometimes three. 
They show accounts receivable, notes re- 
ceivable and sometimes other receivables. 
We prefer to deduct our reserves from 
the corresponding asset items, and would 
appreciate an opinion as to a good 
method of handling such a setup. 

O. M. L. 
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ANSWER: You have a perfect 
right to endeavor to obtain the details 
of the reserve item from the broker, 
when it is not specific. Very often he 
will have this information. If you can- 
not obtain it, there is only one thing for 
you todo. A banker is always interested 
in arriving at a conservative figure in 
connection with current position, there- 
fore, deduct the reserve from current 
assets and not from other receivables. 
Usually a concern’s way of doing busi- 
ness will be either chiefly on notes re- 
ceivable or chiefly on accounts receivable. 
Where the reserve is grouped and merely 
specifies “The Reserve for Bad Debts,” it 
is perhaps better to deduct the reserve 
from the largest item. In so doing, the 
comparison form should be marked (as 
in reducing any item to a net figure by 
means of a reserve) and a notation made 
(possibly on the reverse side) to the 
effect that such a reserve has heen de- 


ducted. 


Gene Tunney (left), world's heavy- 
weight champion, making a call on 
John G. Lonsdale, president of the 
National Bank of Commerce in St. 
Louis, on a visit to that city recently. 
Tunney is an erudite champion who 
husbands his resources; that’s the rea 
son he associates with bankers, or the 
reason why bankers hunt him up, it 
is said. 
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THE BRANCH BANKING BATTLE 


FTER one more exchange of fire in 
Ae guerrilla warfare between the 
proponents and opponents of the 

Hull Amendments to the McFadden 


Andrew Jay Frame, staunch and life- 
long opponent of branch banking, 
charged that the debate which resulted 
in the reversal of the position of the 





Bill, the field of combat was shifted from 
the newspapers and the lecture platform 
to the United States Senate. 

The last sortie of Mr. McFadden was 
before the Toledo chapter of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Banking, on December 
16, when he declared that the Hull 
Amendments, prohibiting as they do, the 
future extension of branch banking by 
national banks in states that do not now 
permit branch banking, are futile. For, 
he said, “If there is any danger of the 
extension of branch banking into the 
rural districts and the small cities, towns 
and villages, it will come through the 
activities of state banks in seeking branch 
banking laws, and not through the na- 
tional banks, as national banks which 
derive their power from the Congress of 
the United States, have very little in- 
fluence with state legislatures in such 
matters and, moreover, in all of the 
states the state banks greatly outnumber 
the national banks and Congress has no 
power to control any state bank that is 
not a member of the Federal Reserve 
System.” 

No direct reply was made to this. But 


American Bankers Association on the 
Hull Amendments, was unfair. The 
agreement to hold such a debate was, he 
said, “clearly ‘ex parte’ and many dele- 
gates did not know of the meeting.” The 
result was that “but 681 votes were cast, 
413 for and 268 against the Hull Amend- 
ments out of some 7000 registrations 
from a membership of some 22,000 in the 
A. B. A— 

“With say 640 branch banks in Cali- 
fornia— 

“With say 276 branches of Los An- 
geles banks alone— 

“May we not fairly ask, were such 
proceedings just on which to pass a 
settlement of such far reaching impor- 
tance.” 


METAMORPHOSIS OF MEASURE 


Meanwhile, in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the McFadden Bill underwent 


a metamorphosis. Like the amoeba, it 
divided itself into several parts, and ap- 
peared as three different measures, intro- 
duced by Representative Hull on De- 
cember 16. 
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The first of these measures provides 
for the renewal of the charters of the 
Federal Reserve banks. The second in- 
corporates all the other provisions of the 
McFadden Bill except Section 9, which 
related to branch banking. And the 
third includes Section 9, as amended by 
the Hull Amendments. Thus Mr. Hull 
said he hoped to separate the non-con- 
troversial parts of the bill from the con- 
troversial, and make the fight purely on 
the ground of branch banking. On first 
glance this seems an admirable solution. 
Actually, however, it is inadequate, for 
one of the most important purposes of 
the McFadden Bill was to give the na- 
tional banks equal opportunity with state 
banks by permitting them to engage in 
branch banking, to a limited extent, in 
states now permitting branch banking. 
If only the first two bills are passed, the 
national banks will still lack an impor- 
tant part of the relief they ask. 

It may be this fact that caused the 
early death of the three bills. Submitted 
to the House Committee on Banking and 
Currency, the first two were considered 
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and voted down on January 6, Mr. Mc 
Fadden voting against them. The third 
bill was accorded no consideration what- 
ever. 

This, said Mr. Hull, commenting on 
the vote, “turns the spotlight on the mo 
tives of those who are opposing the Hull 
Amendments to the McFadden Bill. It 
shows clearly that their interest in bank- 
ing legislation is not concerned with the 
general remedial features of the McFad- 
den Bill. . . . Their whole interest is 
centered upon blocking legislation which 
would forbid them to extend their mon- 
opolistic system into states not now per 
mitting branch banking.” 

A. B. A. IN CONTROVERSY 

Pursuant to its action at the conven: 
tion, in opposing the Hull Amendments, 
the A. B. A. has entered the list of com 
batants. Charles W. Carey, president 
of the National Bank Division, sent a 
letter to all the members of that division, 
summarizing the arguments against the 
Hull Amendments, and urging the mem 
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bers to request their representatives in 
Congress to work for the passage of the 
bill without the Hull Amendments. G. 
E. Bowerman, president of the State 
Bank Division, did likewise, attach- 
ing a summary of the way the Mc 
Fadden Bill would affect every state in 
the Union. 

Immediately five middle western 
bankers issued a protest against what 
they called “substitution of the action 
of the executive oficers for member- 
ship action.” They pointed out that 
the State Bank Division at the conven- 
tion re-indorsed the McFadden Bill with 
the Hull Amendments by a nearly un- 
animous vote. They contended that the 
oficers of the division should abide by 
this decision, and urged the members of 
the division to disregard the letter of 
Mr. Bowerman, and ask their represen- 
tatives in Congress to stand firmly for 
the Hull Amendments. 

Thereupon the association itself issued 
a statement, “Facts Versus Méis-state- 


of New York Equitable Bldg. 


ments Re the McFadden Bill,” holding 
that the association is governed by the 
action taken at the general meeting. De- 
fending that action against the accusa 
tions for Mr. Frame quoted above, the 
association says that “the re-opening the 
Hull Amendment question was upon the 
initiative of the so-called Committee of 
One Hundred, a group self-constituted 
for the avowed purpose of promoting the 
Hull Amendments. ... The proponents 
of the Hull Amendments were in entire 
accord with the arrangement which called 
for an evening session to debate the ques- 
tion, and they raised no voice against it 
until after the debate was over and the 
vote taken.” The association, the report 
said, has no organized lobby for the Mc- 
Fadden Bill, but claims the right of every 
citizen to advocate the legislation he be- 
lieves to his own interest. “The leaders 
of the Hull Amendment organization 
are doing this very thing.” 

In its stand, the association has the 
support of the National Association of 
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Credit Men, whose banking and cur- 
rency committee, according to an an- 
nouncement by J. H. Tregoe, executive 
manager, has unanimously indorsed the 
bill with the Hull Amendments elimi- 


nated. 
LEGISLATIVE STATUS UNCHANGED 


The House and Senate conferees on 
the bill met again on January 17, and 
remained deadlocked. It was agreed that 
Mr. McFadden is to report to the House, 
on January 24, what measures the Sen- 


— 


ate will acept, and ask for a direct vote 
on the Hull Amendments. Up to the 
present time the House has insisted upon 
their inclusion, whereas the Senate has 
refused to accept them. If the House 
still supports the amendments (as seems 
likely) it means, in all probability, that 
there will be no banking legislation this 
session. It is likely that Mr. Hull will 
make counter-proposals and that the 
question will be argued thoroughly be: 
fore being put to a vote. Only the vote 
will show whether the temper of the 
House has changed, as some contend. 


NEW BUILDING OF THE INDUSTRIAL TRUST 
COMPANY OF PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


THE great new building of the In- 

dustrial Trust Company at Provi- 
dence, R. I., will be a monumental struc- 
ture and one of ‘the largest and finest 


bank buildings in the country. The arch- 
itects are Walker & Gillette of New 
York, with George Frederick Hall of 
Providence, associate architect; and Star- 


rett Brothers, Inc, New York, as 
builders. 

The site of the new building is splen- 
brick, running up twenty-five stories, 
with several setbacks, as shown in the 
accompanying illustration, to an orna- 
mental lantern at the top, which will 
contain a light that can be seen for more 
than 100 miles in all directions. 

The site of the new buiding is splen- 
didy adapted for the edifice. The 
old Butler Exchange, one of the old land- 
marks of the city, was razed, together 
with an adjoining building. The main 
entrance will be on Exchange Piace, op- 
posite the park and railroad station, and 
the building will run through to West- 
minster street. 

The trust company will occupy two 
banking floors, two mezzanines and the 
second floor, with safe deposit and other 
vaults in the basement. From the main 
entrance a short stairway will lead up 


to the main banking floor and another 
down to the first basement floor, where 
will be located the savings department, 
foreign department, etc. The vaults will 
occupy the next floor below. The trust 
department will occupy the second 
floor. 

The officers’ quarters will be at the 
Westminster street end of the main bank- 
ing floor. Private elevators will connect 
the various floors and departments of 
the company. The full details of the in- 
terior appointments have not been 
worked out as yet, but every convenience 
will be provided for the rapid and ef- 
ficient handling of the work of the bank 
and for the accommodation of customers. 

At the east end of the building will 
be the entrance to the offices which will 
occupy the upper stories and will be 
reached by many rapid service elevators. 

Having in mind its rapid growth in 
the last few years, the company has taken 
a long look ahead and is providing ac 
commodations for many years to come. 
The assets of the Industrial Trust Com- 
pany are now more than $150,000,000 
and the deposits in excess of $135,000,’ 
000. By means of thirteen fully equipped 
branch offices the company serves the 
entire state of Rhode Island. 
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The University office of the Hamilton National Bank of New York is the first cage- 
less bank in New York City. Beauty and art have been successfully combined with 
practicabilitv, utility, efficiency and greater safety in the erection of the counter 


The unusual attractiveness of the officers’ quarters gives an inviting atmosphere to 
the University office of the Hamilton National Bank of New York. Thomas J. King. 
assistant cashier and manager of the University office, is seated at the extreme right 
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The University office of the Hamilton National Bank of New York, at 
110th street and Broadway. 


HAMILTON BANK OPENS UNIVERSITY 
OFFICE 


University office of the Hamilton 

National Bank, on the southwest cor- 
ner of 110th street and Broadway, New 
York City, marked a turning point of 
banking operation in New York City. 
This office is destined to go dowr in the 
annals of banking as the first institution 
of New York City to eliminate the for- 
tresslike cages and grilles associated for 
years with the paying and receiving of 
money and securities. Bankers from all 
over the country have praised it as one 
of the outstanding offices of its kind. 

The iron cage was introduced into 
banking as a safety device, and as such 
probably served a useful purpose in the 
earlier days of banking. At the present 


I’ many respects the opening of the 


time, however, when the few bank ban 
dits who remain are prepared for the 
strongest safes and vaults engineering 
science can provide, the iron cage is 
something of an anomaly, as far as pro 
tection of funds goes. Cooped up and 
walled in by iron and marble the bank 
teller does not appear as the personifica- 
tion of friendliness, however hard he 
may try to accommodate his depositors. 
Placed behind an ordinary counter, with 
a money drawer in front of him, he 
would certainly appear more human and 
therefore more happy. 

Opening for business on December 4, 
1926, the growth of this office has been 
remarkable for such a short space of 
time. The rapid growth of the Hamil- 
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Entrance to the safe deposit vault of the University office, Hamilton National Bank 
of New York. The main door weighs eight tons and the vault is surrounded by 
drill-proof and torch-proof steel. 


ton National Bank of New York can 
be largely attributed to two features—a 
policy of neighborhood banking, and the 
man who formed that policy, Archibald 
C. Emery, president of the bank. In 
accordance with this policy the Uni- 
versity office was opened with the cage- 
less idea in mind. Many customers ex- 
pressed the greatest delight in the ar- 
rangement, stating that it was partic- 
ularly pleasing to be able to look about 
the room and see familiar faces of the 
different employes and officers with 
whom they were accustomed to do busi- 
ness. 

In brief, this office is the personifica- 
tion of friendliness, and bears out the 
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slogan of this institution, which is “The 
Bank of Friendly Service.” 

The new counter has two levels, the 
first being 3 feet 6 inches from the floor, 
and having a ledge 8 inches wide, 
which is used by customers for counting. 
Over the marble surface of the second 
level, which is a few inches higher, de: 
posits are received; on this level is a 
rail made of ornamental Swedish iron, 
which is most attractively designed. Un: 
der the top and on the inside of the coun’ 
ter is a recess, in which space the teller 
may keep his specie. 

The arrangement also insures greater 
service to the public. The customers 
can be served in 4 feet of lobby space, 
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whereas normally the architect allows 6 
feet from center of wicket to center of 
wicket. It can therefore be seen that 
this plan gives 50 per cent. more utility 
to any given amount of lobby space. 
The safe deposit department is in the 
rear of the office. The vault has a door 
weighing 8 tons, with a 72-hour time 
lock. This door is known as the “plug” 
type, which is the latest style in vault 
doors. The vault is equipped to handle 
1080 boxes. The vault is surrounded by 
torch-proof and drill-proof steel, and is 
also protected with an electrical wire 
system. 
“This office is in charge of Thomas J. 
King, assistant cashier. The following 
are the officers and directors of the 
bank: 


Officers: Archibald C. Emery, presi- 
dent; C. W. Korell, vice-president and 
cashier; Charles L. Doty, vice-presi- 


dent; W. D. Pike, Oscar J. Goerke, H. 
J. Fuchs, H. Laurence Harter, Edward 
V. Smith, T. J. King, Frank A. Wan- 


ner, Robert O'Leary, and John V. H. 
Leary, assistant cashiers. 

Directors: Cecil S$. Ashdown, vice- 
president Remington Typewriter Co.; 
William A. Badger, president William 
A. Badger & Co., Inc.; Irving T. Bush, 
president Bush Terminal Co.; Henry J. 
Davenport, president Home Title In- 
surance Co.; Lee J. Eastman, president 
Packard Motor Car Co. of N. Y.; Ar- 
chibald C. Emery, president; Patrick W. 
Glover, Barrow, Wade, Guthrie Co.: 
Arthur F. Hebard, industrial engineer- 
ing; Leonard A. Hockstader, L. F. 
Rothschild & Co.; C. W. Korell, vice- 
president; Robert M. McBride, president 
Robert M. McBride & Co.; Homer W. 
Orvis, Orvis Brothers & Co.; Arthur M. 
Reis, president Robert Reis & Co.; 
George Roberts, Winthrop & Stimson; 
R. G. Simonds, vice-president Bush Ter- 
minal Co.; Edward G. Sperry, The 
Sperry Gyroscope Co.; Hugh White, 
president Geo. A. Fuller Company; and 
Bronson Winthrop, Winthrop & Stim- 
son. 





© UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


Frederic W. Stevens (right) this year begins his fifty-sixth consecutive year as 

a member of the board of directors of the Chemical National Bank of New York. 

He is pictured here with the newest member, Lammott DuPont, whose family has 
banked at the Chemical for 100 years. 
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DIVERGENT POLICIES OF BUSINESS 
ORGANIZATION* 


By JAMES SIMPSON 


HERE are two sharply divergent 

policies of business organization 

building. One is to hire for high 
positions the most brilliant and highly 
developed talent obtainable in the open 
market; the other is to develop executives 
from those beginning at the bottom of 
the payroll. 

Probably Marshall Field & Cv. is the 
most conspicuous and consistent example 
of the policy of building-from-within in 
this country today. It has had sixty-one 
men who have been without a break, in 
its employ for fifty years or more and it 
has about 800 employes who have served 
it steadily for twenty-five years or more. 
It has never had a president or a vice- 
president who has not been developed in- 
side the organization starting with an 
humble position. 

Once when the rumor was rife that a 
certain high officer of the company was 
to step out, Mr. Field was asked: 
“Where will you find a man to fill his 
place?” The answer was: “We'll hire a 
new office boy.” 

While I firmly believe that, from the 
viewpoint of the business itself, this is 





*This article was written especially for The 
Corn Exchange, publication of the Corn Ex- 
change National Bank, Philadelphia, by the 
president of Marshall Field & Co., and is re- 
printed by permission. 
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the soundest possible policy, its main in 
terest is whether employment with a 
house holding to this policy of building: 
from-within offers more favorable op- 
portunities for success to the young man 
starting his business career than does the 
organization which holds to the cpposite 
policy of filling its higher positions with 
men who have been developed outside its 
own ranks. 

To my sense, this brings us immediate- 
ly to the definition of business success. 
If paying large dividends for the time 
being is the sole consideration, ther. there 
is at least something to be said for the 
policy of hiring executives from the out: 
side. But if the definition of success is to 
include the development and perpetua- 
tion of business ideals, then there is little 
room for argument. 

The man who gets nothing but profits 
out of his business is, in my opinion, a 
poor business man, no matter how huge 
those profits may be. Had I been in 
terested in our business only as a means 
of making money I would have retired 
years ago. Instead I have always re: 
garded it as a living organization, a thing 
of service, a real contribution to the 
social and economic life of this country. 
The thought that it might lose the char- 
acter and the ideals which now dominate 
it is inexpressibly abhorrent to me. And 
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| sincerely believe that this is the atti- 
tude of all my associates. 

Thousands of heads of the best busi- 
nesses in America feel that way about 
the institutions into which they have put 
their lives. They are as zealous to per- 
petuate their business ideals and institu- 
tions as they are to perpetuate them- 
selves in their children. 

The familiar saying that there is no 
room in business for sentiment is utterly 
fatuous and untrue. No man can be a 
really successful business man who lacks 
a strong sentiment for his business and 
who would not make material sacrifices 
in order to protect and perpetuate the 
ideals, the character, which he has given 
it. In all rightly constituted men there is 
a profound desire to know that the thing 
to which he has devoted his life will 
carry on after he has let go. This is the 
law of progress in the world of business. 
Right here is the dividing line between 
the two schools of organization develop- 
ment. 

From the viewpoint of thirty-four 
vears of continuous service with Marshall 


Field & Co., an organization which has 
always held undeviatingly to the policy 
of building-from-within, I am profound- 
ly convinced that this policy is the only 
one by which the ideals, the character, of 
a business organization may be perpetu- 
ated and developed with any degree of 
certainty. 

When I was an office boy under 
Marshall Field I was made to under- 
stand that making money was not the 
only reason for the existence of Marshall 
Field & Co. and that its founder was 
actually more concerned in building a 
great business institution which would 
be recognized as the best of its kind and 
would endure and develop than in mak- 
ing big profits. Almost daily this idea 
was driven home to me. For example, 
one day Mr. Field sent for the head of 
the rug department and said: 

“Here is my bill for a rug I selected 
last week. How much profit does it yield 
the house?” The answer was given and 
Mr. Field replied, “Send for the rug. I 
can’t afford it at that price. You may 
sell it to some customer, but the transac- 
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tion will not help to build the kind of 
reputation this store must have if it is to 
grow and endure. What we desire is 
large volume at small profits; the exorbi- 
tant profit you have included in the 
price of that rug is directly contrary to 
the policy on which this store is building 
for its future.” 

This experience was only one of hun- 
dreds which saturated me with the 
knowledge that we were all working to 
maintain and develop an enduring insti- 
tution of definite merchandising ideals 
which must not be sacrificed on any ac- 
count. Also while still an office boy I 
learned that the promotion road in the 
organization was wide open from end to 
end to everybody. John G. Shedd, now 
chairman of the board, became president 
of the company. He started with the 
house as a stock boy over fifty years ago. 
All of the big men in the organization 
had begun their service at the bottom. 
By this I knew that all I had to do was 
to make good every day and to stick. 


Every other person in the organization 
knew that, too. 

This policy builds men as well as busi- 
ness because it puts into every one who 
joins this commercial family the knowl- 
edge that he has a fair open field to go 
just as far and high as his character and 
abilities will carry him. He could not, 
within human reason, ask for wider op- 
portunity or greater inspiration. And 
no one deserves more than this. 

More than 75 per cent. of the human 
family is engaged in production, dis- 
tribution and allied activities. The com- 
plexities of business are constantly grow- 
ing and the requirements and opportuni- 
ties are greater than ever before. The 
world is constantly demanding products 
of better character and consumption is 
rapidly increasing. I regard ovr activi- 
ties in manufacturing and in wholesale 
and retail distribution as highly profes- 
sional in character and on a parity with 
those of other professions such as en 
gineering, or medicine, or the law. 


BANKING OPINION ON BUSINESS 


HE monthly letters which most 

banks issue to give their customers 

a bird’seye view of the business 
community devoted most of their space 
in January to gazing back over the road 
business has traveled during 1926. All 
are agreed that 1926 was a very pros- 
perous year. It has been “remarkable,” 
says the Guaranty Trust Company's 
Survey, in that “not only have wages 
risen to new high levels, but the cost of 
living has increased comparatively little 
in the last five years, and during the 
greater part of this year it has actually 
been moving downward.” Furthermore, 
says the National City’s letter, “the 
profits of business, as shown by corpora- 
tion reports, have been better than in the 
previous year, notwithstanding the de- 
clining trend of prices. This is accoun- 
ted for by the economies resulting from 
a larger volume of business and the 
downward trend of prices is the natural 


result of increased production and lower 
costs. 

More interesting, however, than these 
retrospections, are the forecasts for the 
future. Here there is more varicty. The 
Review of the Bank of America, New 
York, finds that “many of the factors 
that made 1924, 1925 and 1926 years 
of great prosperity will continue to oper 
ate next year.” The New England Letter 
of the First National Bank of Boston 
also expresses “growing confidence in the 
outlook for 1927.” Leonard P. Ayres, 
vice-president of the Cleveland Trust 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, is less op 
timistic, for he thinks, “The present 
prospects are that business will be some- 
what slower in 1927 than it has been in 
1926.” He bases this on two facts that 
have been noted by most economic ob 
servers: the lowered. purchasing power 
of the farmers, which came with decline 
in the prices of farm products; and the 
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evident slackening of construction work. 
It is likely that this slackening of con- 
struction work will be intensified by the 
statement of S. W. Straus, of S. W. 
Straus & Co., real estate bond specialists, 
that the saturation point in building is 
near, and further speculative building 
should be stopped. Another index to 
which Colonel Ayres points is automobile 
production which is “declining sharply, 
and employment in motor manufacturing 
centers is falling.” B. M. Anderson of 
the Chase National Bank, New York, 
also contends that though credit is not 
unduly expanded, it has expanded more 
than the expansion of trade justifies and,' 
at the same time, the banks have a 
smaller percentage of their funds in in- 
vestments eligible for rediscount. 

But putting aside both history and 
forecasts, what of the present? The First 
National Bank of Boston reports that in 
New England during the last month 
“wool values declined about 5 per cent. 
in consequence of less general and less 
intensive buying on the part of mills. . . . 
There are no unwieldly stocks of wool 
anywhere. . . . The demand for silk 
goods has been moderate in primary 
channels, but silks have continued to sell 
well in garments and piece goods at re- 
tail. .. . Since August production of 
cotton mills has been considerably above 
that of last year... . Hide prices have 
declined, but . a cheerful sentiment 
pervades the hide and leather trades.” 

The Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York reports that December sales in 
leading department stores in New York 
and vicinity from December 1 to 24 
average about 5 per cent. larger than 
last year. Stocks of goods are but 
slightly higher than last year. 

The Business Digest of the American 
Banks, Nashville, Tenn., reports for the 
South: “In those industries which have 
been least active in recent months, there 
are new signs of life. Cheaper fibers and 
tubber have apparently enabled many 
mills to increase their operations, this be- 
- particularly true in cotton, wool and 
silk.” 


The First Wisconsin National Bank, 
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Milwaukee, says that the number of un- 
employed is greater there than at any 
time during 1926. Retail trade in De- 
cember was good. The same information 
is contained in the review of the North- 
western National Bank, Minneapolis, 
Minn., though it adds “retailers’ profits 
are another story. Competition was 
never so keen in both wholesale and retail 
merchandising. . . . Grain receipts in 
Minneapolis from September 1 to De- 
cember 20 were 39 per cent. less than 
during the same period in 1925. 
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naturally it had its effect on business, . . . 
Sheep have been received here in greater 
numbers than in any years since 1919, but 
more have been stopped in this market 
for sale and slaughter than ever before. 
Livestock on farms and ranges are en- 
tering the winter in good shape... . 
Soil conditions are good as a rule... . 
The amount of fall plowing done has 
been generally satisfactory, in spite of 
the wet fall.” 

Business, then, for the whole country 
is satisfactory, quiet and cautious. 


STEAMSHIP PLEASURE CRUISES POPULAR 


E winter of 1926-27 will establish 
new high marks for stezmship 
pleasure cruises, the number of pas- 

sengers booked and the amount of money 
to be spent, according to figures just 
compiled by statisticians of the Ameri- 
can Express Company. 

Frederick P. Small, president of the 
American Express Company, has issued 
a statement showing that fifty-seven 
cruises by palatial ocean liners are on 
tours ranging from eighteen days to four 
months during this winter under the 
auspices of steamship and tourist com- 
panies. Six of these steamships are 
making world voyages, twenty-four are 
sailing to the Mediterranean, twenty- 
four others are visiting the West Indies 
and three will go to South America and 
South Africa. 

“This is a veritable armada of pleasure 
ships, equal in tonnage to some of the 
navies of the world,” declared Mr. Small, 
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in speaking of the elaborate plans that 
were worked out during the last six 
months to take care of the tourists 
booked. A conservative estimate made 
by experts of the American Express 
Company shows that approximately 
$25,000,000 is being spent by tourists 
for accommodations. This sum is ex: 
clusive of such personal items as tips, 
laundry, mineral water, wines or personal 
expenditures of the head of the family 
in providing “just what is needed” for 
traveling. 

Accountants compiling figures of vari 
ous cruises submitted their approximate 
totals to Mr. Small, covering all ex 
penditures of the 24,100 globe trotters 
aboard the fifty-seven steamships and the 
grand total shows that $75,000,000 1s 
changing hands this winter. “Looking 
back to 1919,” said Mr. Small, “one ap: 
preciates the tremendous strides made in 
the winter pleasure cruising end of the 
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steamship business. The American Ex- 
press Company, in conjuncticn with 
Thomas Cook and Sons, seven years ago 
undertook a hazardous adventure for 
that time, in sending the Cunarde: “Car 
onia” to the Mediterranean on the first 
large cruise of its kind after the war. It 
was a decided success, nevertheless, and 
since that momentous occasion the winter 
cruise business has been almost fabulous, 
with this season exceeding all previous 
records. 

“I am sanguine enough to predict that 
next year will show a still more decided 
increase. 

“Save-to-Travel organizations have 
played a large part in diverting travel 
to the winter months,” declared the 
oficial of the American Express Com- 
pany. “The average man or woman be- 
fore the inauguration of the winter 
cruises looked upon ocean trips as being 
confined to the months of July, August 
and September. An ocean trip meant 
to them a brief visit to Europe. Today 
people are no longer content with short 
vacations. They plan for months for 
the winter ocean trips and look ferward 
to the dreary days of December, January, 
February and March with pleasure, for, 
under the present scheme, most of the 
steamship companies and tourist agencies 
try to arrange the itinerary of their re- 
spective steamships so that the traveler 
will be able to dodge, if not all, most of 
the frigid weather of the new world and 
arrive back in the United States weeks 
after the ground hog fails to see its 
shadow.” 


INSTALMENT BUYING HERE 
TO STAY 


AT the annual meeting of the Chatham 
Phenix National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany Louis G. Kaufman, president, 
stated: 

“We hear much about the evils of 
instalment buying. This is rather much 
hue and cry without a culprit. Instal- 
ment buying is here to stay. It will 
doubtless increase in volume as credit 
safeguards surround the business.” 
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OFFICIAL CHANGES AT THE 
CHASE 


AT a meeting of the board of directors 
of the Chase National Bank of New 
York a number of new appointments 
were made in that institution, including 
the following: John W. Prentice, assist- 
ant cashier; Leroy W. Lutz, assistant 
cashier; Louis C. Holl, assistant cashier: 
Edward Lewis, assistant manager of the 
Produce Exchange branch; William P. 
Skinner, assistant manager of the Harlem 
Market branch; Joseph Brown, assistant 
manager of the Harlem Market branch: 
Paul H. Selchow, assistant trust officer 
of the bank at the Fifth Avenue branch, 
and Norman W. Andrews, assistant 
trust officer of the bank at the Fifth 
Avenue branch. Clarence B. Wilkes, 
formerly assistant manager of the 
Produce Exchange branch, was trans- 
ferred to the Forty-first Street branch, 
where he will be assistant manager. 
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STOCKS AND BONDS AT AUCTION 


Regular Auction Sales of all Classes of Securities Every Wednesday 


The Business of Banks, Bankers, Investors and Dealers in Securities Receives 
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LOANS ON SOLDIER BONUS CERTIFICATES 


N January 1, 1927, arrived the 

time when former service men 

of the United States could bor- 
row money from the banks on the in- 
surance policies which had been given 
them by the Government two years be- 
fore as a “bonus.” On January 3, the 
first banking day of the new year, banks 
throughout the country were crowded 
with war veterans who wished te collect 
some cash on their adjusted service cer- 
tificates. They met with various recep- 
tions but, in the main, those who had 
no accounts at the institutions they vis- 
ited—and those were the veterans, chief- 
ly, who wished to borrow on their in- 
surance policies—were not accorded any 
too hearty a welcome by the banks. 

The banks are not compelled to lend 
money on these certificates and since the 
amounts dealt with are small—$90 is the 
average loan value of the certificate and 
$140 the maximum—many institutions 
refused to go through with the red tape 
necessary in making the loans. 

The law says that “any national bank, 
or any bank or trust company incor- 
porated under the laws of any State, 
Territory, possession or the District of 
Columbia, is authorized” to make a loan 
on a certificate for “any amount not in 
excess of the loan basis.” That basis is 
defined. The interest rate charged is not 
to exceed “by more than 2 per centum 
per annum the rate charged at the date 
of the loan for the discount of ninety- 
day commercial paper under Section 13 
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of the Federal Reserve Act.” If the 
borrower fails to pay his debt at ma- 
turity, the director of the Veterans’ 
Bureau may accept the certificate and 
note, cancel the latter, satisfy the bank’s 
claims, and restore the certificate to the 
veteran when he makes good both prin- 
cipal and interest. Should he not do that 
before maturity of the certificate, there 
shall be paid to him the balance that is 
due. If he dies before he makes pay: 
ment, or before maturity of the certifi 
cate, the equity shali be paid his bene: 
ficiary, or, if there is none, into the vete- 
ran’s estate. The bank making the loan 
may “‘sell the note to, or discount or re 
discount it with, any bank authorized to 
make a loan to a veteran,” and the cer’ 
tificate be transferred. 

At the banks’ refusal to lend money 
on the certificates a great uproar arose, 
since the war veterans had looked upon 
their certificates as being “as good as 
Liberty bonds.” The banks were crit 
icized to some extent, but most of the 
blame for the “mess” fell upon Congress 
for insisting on the enactment of what 
ex-service men often call the “tombstone 
bonus.” 

The American Legion came to the 
rescue and is asking Congress to pass 
laws making it easier for the certificate 
holders to realize cash, the veterans are 
being advised not to borrow if they can 
help it, and the banks, assured by the 
Veterans’ Bureau that it stands ready to 
redeem all unpaid notes, are becoming 
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more liberal as regards the loans. 

The objection of bankers to lending 
money on the certificates is upheld by 
the Journal of Commerce, which says: 
“The simple fact is that the loans against 
service certificates are bad loans from the 
point of view of commercial banks. Gen- 
erally speaking, they are non-productive 
loans, involving small sums obtained by 
the borrowers to provide spending 
money. 

“The most serious single objection of 
a general character lies in the inflationary 
tendency of these projected loans.” 

The First National Bank of Bridge- 


‘ port, Conn., has, from the first, stood 


firmly in favor of granting loans on the 
certificates. According to Edmund S. 
Wolfe, president of the institution, the 
bank followed the legislation from the 
beginning so that it was familiar with all 
its provisions, since it realized that, while 
the certificates were a perfectly safe in- 
vestment for the bank, on account of the 
technical requirements of the law many 
veterans would be absolutely helpless in 
arranging loans, merely because of their 
lack of knowledge. 

“We decided to lend on the certificates 
to any veterans applying,” Mr. Wolfe 
said, “the only requirement being that he 
be absolutely and satisfactorily identified 
to us.... This meant, of course, that an 
applicant need not be a customer, nor 
even intend to repay to us the loans thus 
made. 

“Our contribution of time and effort 
is small compared to the war-time sacrifice 
made by every certificate holder, and we 
feel it our duty to not only explain the 
provisions of the act, but to make it 
easy for these men to negotiate loans, 
which loans are the best obtainable and 
in every sense afford the highest type of 








NOTICE 
The First National Bank of Wynona, located 
at Wynona in the State of Oklahoma is closing 
its affairs. All note-holders and other creditors 
of the association are therefore hereby notified 
to present the notes and other claims for pay- 


ment. 
R. F. MULLENDORE, President. 
Dated Dec. 15th, 1926. 


—_ 








Home Mortgage Co. 
Federa First Mortgage 
Collateral 


gid BONDS 


cAs long as the human race exists homes 
will be needed. That is why first mortgages 
on homes are regarded as the satest kind 
of real estate security. 

Federal Bonds are secured by first mort- 
gages on owner-occupied homes. 

cAnd are guaranteed as tc principal and 
interest by the National Surety Company. 

Price 100, 

Descriptive Folder No. 19 will 
be mailed upon request. 


R. H. ARNOLD CO. *‘@jiijsnet 


120 Broadway Fiecal Agents New York City 
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security, and at a very attractive rate. 
We felt it a civic responsibility, there- 
fore, to provide borrowing facilities to 
a group of men, whom we know must 
in large part be without such facilities, 
and unprepared through lack of connec- 
tions and information to take advantage 
of their rights. 

“The terms of the act are clear and 
the procedure in loaning and redeeming 
certificates very simple. It takes but small 
effort on our part to accommodate these 
needy and deserving men and at che 
same time secure for ourselves a prime 
satisfactory investment.” 


BANK OF COMMERCE IN NEW 
YORK HAS GOOD YEAR 


ProFits of the National Bank of Com- 
merce in New York for the year ending 
December 31, 1926, after all expenses, 
taxes and full provision for bad and 
doubtful items, amounted to $6,044,029. 
Of this amount $4,500,000 was paid in 
dividends of 16 per cent. and an extra 
dividend of 2 per cent. $1,544,029 was 
added to the undivided profits account. 
President Stevenson E. Ward announced 
that a new office will be opened about 
May 1 on Madison avenue, between 
39th and 40th streets, to accommodate 
the bank’s customers in this section. The 
number of stockholders was reported as 
6534, the average holding being about 
thirty-eight shares. Total resources of 


the bank on December 31 were $717,- 
114,643 and deposits were $563,356,022. 
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WHAT BANKS AND BANKERS 
ARE DOING 


JoHN G. LONSDALE, president of the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce in St. Louis, 
has been elected president of the St. 
Louis Clearing House Association. Mr. 
Lonsdale has received a number of 
honors in the banking world and is now 
head of the Bankers’ Club of St. Louis, 
a director representing finance in the 
United States Chamber of Commerce 
Board, and a Class A director of the St. 
Louis Federal Reserve Board. He is also 
a member of a national commission on 
agriculture. 


RoBeRT D. MATHIAS, vice-president of 
the Depositors State Bank, Chicago and 
for a long time identified with the ac- 
tivities of the Financial Advertisers’ As- 
sociation in Chicago, has been elected 
vice-chairman of the board of directors 
of the Depositors State Bank. 


GrorGE M. MorFetrt has been added to 
the list of directors of the National Park 
Bank, New York City. Mr. Moffett is 
vice-president and a director of the 
Corn Products Refining Company, direc- 
tor of the Fidelity International Trust 
Company and Standard Insurance Com- 
pany. 


Percy H. JOHNSTON, president the 
Chemical National Bank of New York, 
left January 20 on the Santa Ana for 
a South American trip. He planned to 
visit the Bahamas, Cuba, Peru, Bolivia, 
mg Argentina, Trinidad and Porto 
Ico. 


H. Ennis Jones, formerly assistant to 
the president of the Franklin Trust 
Company, Philadelphia, was elected a 
vice-president of the institution at a 
recent meeting of the board of directors. 


Edwin S. Conro, formerly assistant 
treasurer, was made treasurer; and 
Maurice Bart, manager of the Front 
street office, was chosen assistant treas- 
urer. A. B. Dauphinee, who formerly 


was both vice-president and treasurer, 
will continue as a vice-president. L. O. 
Howell 3d and Samuel Vance, Jr., were 
appointed assistants to the vice-president. 

Mr. Jones began his banking career 


H. ENNis JONES 


Vice-president the Franklin 
Company of Philadelphia. 


Trust 


fifteen years ago as an office boy with 
the Philadelphia Trust Company and be- 
came associated with the Franklin Trust 
Company in 1920 as assistant teller, 
whence he has risen to his present po- 
sition. He is a director in the Firancial 
Advertisers’ Association. 


JaMes W. ALLEN, in completing 
twenty-five years of service for the Na- 
tional City Bank, has, at the same time, 
established a record—that of having 
transported through New York City 
streets a greater amount of gold and cur- 
rency than any other man on earth. 
Since 1907, when he was made chief 
messenger in charge of gold and cur- 
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information or service. 





am Banks Save Time 
a — By using L. C. Smith ball bearing easy 


Because—Every L. C. Smith is equipped—without extra cost—with a 


decimal tabulator for statistical work, tabulating and regular correspondence. New key-set 
tabulator at slightly higher price 

Because—Any one of several different platens may be substituted for the regular platen 
—instantly and by tne typist nerself, thus making one machine available for card index 
work, heavy or light manifolding or preparation of special forms. 

Because—wide carriage models are just as easily operated as the ordinary size machines, 
Write for folder—‘‘Six Points of Superiority” or phone our sales office in your town for 


L. C. SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS Inc. 


Home Office and Factory, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


running typewriters 








rency transportation, he has transported 
through the streets of New York a 
total of $30,566,382,435. This has been 
done without the loss of a single penny. 

When it was customary to deliver the 
actual money at the close of each day in 





James W. ALLEN 


In charge of gold and currency trans- 
portation of the National City Bank, 
New York. 


settlement of the bank’s debits to the 
New York Clearing House, and to bring 
back to the bank the credits that had 
accumulated, Mr. Allen had charge of 
this for the National City Bank. . The 
largest amount he transported thus, at 
one time, was $37,916,000 in December, 
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1915. On one day he brought from the 
clearing house to the bank a sum almost 
as great—$37,538,125. 


ERNEST A. HAMILL, chairman of the 
board of the Illinois Merchants Trust 
Company and a pioneer Chicagoan, died 
Friday, January 14, at the age of 75. He 
had been ill with influenza for about ten 
days. 

Mr. Hamill was widely known in civic 
and philanthropic, as well as financial, 
circles of Chicago, where he had spent 
practically all of his life. He began 
banking in 1889, with the Corn Ex 
change National, with which he remained 
until that institution was merged with 
the Illinois Merchants Trust. At the 
time of his death Mr. Hamill was an 
officer and a director in a number of 
nationally known industrial and financial 
institutions. 


R. R. REEDER, JR., has been appointed 
manager of the credit department of the 
State Bank of Chicago. Mr. Reeder has 
had wide banking experience, both in 
Chicago and New York. He went to 
Chicago in 1923 from the Chase Na’ 
tional Bank of New York and was as 
sistant cashier and manager of the 
credit department of two Chicago banks 
before joining the State Bank of Chicago. 


Ceci: G. LEsCHER has been 2ppointed 
an assistant manager of the publicity de- 
partment of the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York. 


ApamM K. GEIGER has been appointed an 
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7 GERRES 


The Value of Fresh Air 


Winter is the time for intensive business. 





Preventable sickness, 
absenteeism and inefficiency cause serious losses. Greater profits will 
result if your employees breathe pure air. 

Vacations with pay for your employees are an investment in health 
and ambition. The investment will soon be lost unless a healthful 
atmosphere is maintained during the cold season. 

Modern science demands ventilation with cool, fresh air. By the 
Gerdes Method of ‘Ventilation healthful and invigorating unheated 
he fresh air is diffused without causing draft or chill. A booklet fully 
ost describing this method and giving references of the highest character 








will be sent on request. 














he 
st Theodore R. N. Gerdes, M. E. 
- Engineer, Manufacturer, Contractor 
om 105-107 Bank Street, New York City 
Telephone Watkins 2893 
vic 
al, GERRES 
nt 
an associate manager of the Equitable Trust Lewis E. Gary retired this year as a 
aX’ Company of New York. Mr. Geiger vice-president of the Illinois Merchants 
ed has been associated with the Equitable Trust Company, Chicago, after forty 
ith Trust since 1920 when he left the Trust years of continuous service. His retire- 
the Company of Georgia to enter the Equit- ment was due to ill health. 
an able’s Atlanta office. The following Mr. Gary entered the service of the 
of year he was transferred to the company’s Corn Exchange Bank October 1, 1886, 
ial New York bond department. He has and for more than twenty-five years ac- 
since specialized in foreign luans, es- ted as chief clerk in charge of personnel 
pecially South American loans. and operation. In January, 1912, he was 
ted elected assistant cashier and retained that 
the J. G. KLINGINSMITH is a new assistant position until the Corn Exchange was 
has manager of the bond department of the consolidated with the Illinois Merchants 
aa Peoples Savings and Trust Company of Trust in 1924, when he became a vice- 
eg Pittsburgh, according to announcement president. 
Na’ by the bank's president, A. C. Robinson. 
a Mr. Klinginsmith was manager of Har- MINNIE A. BuzBEE, who has been ad- 
‘ks ris, Forbes & Company in the Pittsburgh vertising manager of the Minneapolis 
nes district for nine years and later a mem- Trust Company, Minneapolis Minn., for 
g0. ber of S. M. Vockel & Company. He is the last two years, has returned to her 
- a graduate of Allegheny College and former home in Little Rock, Ark., to 
de- one of the best known bond men in the join the staff of Burton E. Vaughan, ad- 
district. vertising and sales promotion counselor. 
_ He will be associated with Norman Miss Buzbee was for several years ad- 
B. Ward, manager of the bond depart- _vertising manager of the American Bank 
a ment of the Peoples Savings and Trust of Commerce and Trust Company in 


Compan y. 


Little Rock and later was associated with 
329 
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Harvey Blodgett, Inc., financial advertis- 
ing consultants, in New York and 
Chicago. She is a national director of 
the Financial Advertisers’ Association. 





RAYMOND F. MCNALLY, vice-president 
and cashier of the National Bank of 





RAYMOND F. MCNALLY 


Vice-president and director the Na- 
tional Bank of the Republic, Chicago. 


Commerce, St. Louis, has been elected 
vice-president and director of the Na- 
tional Bank of the Republic of Chicago. 

Mr. McNally at 47 years of age is one 
of the best known bankers in America, 
having served as president of the Mis- 
souri Bankers Association, president of 
the Reserve City Bankers Association 
and chairman of the Clearing House Sec- 
tion of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion. At present he is chairman of the 
executive committee of the National 
Bank Section of the American Bankers 
Association. He is an officer or Direc- 
tor of many of the most important civic, 
educational and cHaritable organizations 





MEREDITH Woop 
Assistant vice-president Chemical Na- 
tional Bank, New York. 

Mr. Wood entered the Chemical Na- 
tional in 1919, and served first in the 
foreign and credit departments, then 
becoming head of the wire transfer de- 
partment. In 1921 he was transferred 
to new business work as the bank's 
New York and New Jersey represen- 
tative. In this capacity he developed 
the Chemical’s business in these two 
states considerably. In 1924 he was 
appointed assistant cashier and trans- 
ferred to the bank’s Madison Avenue 
ofice which was opened during that 
year. There Mr. Wood aided in the 
building of the business of that office 
and has also handled a large share oi 
loans and discounts. This office is now 
the Chemical’s largest branch and has 
been very successful since its opening. 
At the beginning of this year Mr. 
Wood was appointed assistant vice- 
president of the Chemical. He will be 
placed in charge of the bank’s Times 
Square office which will be opened in 
the Paramount Building in the cous 
of the next few months. Mr. Wood 
was graduated from Williams Cuil :ze 
in 1916. He entered the first Platts- 
burg officers’ training camp in 1917, 
was commissioned second lieutenant 
U. S. A. and served overseas in the 
308th Infantry. He was promoted to 
first lieutenant and later captain of the 
U. S. R., and was decorated with the 
Distinguished Service Cross and the 
Croix de Guerre. 
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in St. Louis and is a member of many 
clubs and social organizations. 

He comes of an old Missouri banking 
family, having started his banking career 
as cashier of the Citizens National Bank 
of Chillicothe, Mo., which bank was 
founded by his father. He went to St. 
Louis eleven years ago as vice-president 
of the Mississippi Valley Trust Com- 
pany, two years later going to the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce. 


H. C. SCHWITZGEBEL, vice-president of 
the Commerce Trust Company, Kansas 
City, who recently celebrated his seven- 
tieth birthday, has been in the banking 
business for 57 years. He began work 
as a messenger boy for the German 


Savings Company in 1870 and 8 years 
later went to the Commerce Trust as a 
bookkeeper. He advanced from that po- 
sition to vice-president, to which he ‘was 
elected in 1917. 


CLARENCE A. DUNHAM, bookkeeper of 
the Commerce Trust Company, Kansas 
City, has done eighteen months of bank 
bookkeeping, during which he handled 
approximately 750,000 transactions, 
without making a single error. The 
record is considered remarkable by bank 
officials and, as far as is known, .has 
never been equalled at the Commerce 
Trust. The bank gives a monthly bonus 
to each bookkeeper who completes a 
month’s work without an error. 





The fire-resisting qualities of the modern bank vault were illustrated in a recent fre 
which completely demolished the Farmers National Bank of Hudson, N. Y.' The’ 
vault, pictured above, was undamaged on the exterior except for the outside finish 
and the rubber grips on the spokes of the wheel, which grips were melted off in the 
hire. The interior was found to be in first class condition, when the yault was. 
opened after it had cooled off, a few days after the fire. The wault was installed ‘a’ 
few years ago by the York Safe and Lock Company, York, Pa: ! igs’ 
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E. J. Mupp 


Vice-president and cashier of the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce in St. Louis. 


Mr. Mudd, who has been vice- 
president of the St. Louis bank and 
who is considered an_ outstanding 
authority on credits and discounts, has 
been elected cashier of the National 
Bank of Commerce in St. Louis to suc- 
ceed Raymond F. McNally, who re- 
signed to become a vice-president and 
director of the National Bank of the 
Republic in Chicago. Mr. Mudd>.was 
also elected a member of the board of 
directors. Mr. Mudd is a graduate of 
St. Louis University and began his 
banking career twenty-five years ago 
as a collector with the Union Savings 
and First National Bank of St. Charles, 
Mo., his home. His rise at the+Na- 
tional Bank of ‘Commerce begah in 
1916 when he was: made an assistant 
cashier. Two’ years later he was elec 
vated to;the vice-presidency. 


THE NATIONAL AMERICAN 
COMPANY,,REORGANIZES 


THE National American Company, Inc., 
New York, has been organized to take 
over the business and assets of ; the 
National American Company, and will 
continue business in the offices previously 
occupied at 8 West-Fortieth street until 


it takes possession of its new building, 
now under construction, at 340 Madison 
avenue. 

Capital of the new company consists 
of 100,000 shares of no par valve stock, 
of which 40,000 shares will be immedi- 
ately outstanding. 

The new organization, in addition to 
acquiring the assets of its predecessor, 
controls several mortgage insurance com- 
panies. It will engage in real estate and 
corporate financing and conduct a gen- 
eral securities business originating and 
participating in the issue of investment 
and mortgage securities. An inital quar- 
terly dividend of 75 cents a share has 
been declared payable May 2 to stock- 
holders of record of April 15. 

C. Stanley Mitchell, president of the 
Central Mercantile Bank and Trust 
Company, is chairman of the executive 
committee, which also includes David H. 
Knott, Lamar Hardy, J. Scofield Rowe 
and J. A. Dilliard. The finance com 
mittee consists of Charles D. Hilles, John 
A. Dilliard and Harold G. Aron, chair 
man. 

David H. Knott is president of the 
new company; J. A. Dilliard, vice-presi- 
dent; Harold G. Aron, treasurer; 
Thomas D. Richardson 3rd, assistant 
treasurer; Toney A. Hardy, secretary; 
and Lamar Hardy, general counsel. 


WIGGIN UPHOLDS DEBT 
REDUCTION 


CALLING: the policy of the Federal 
Government of steadily reducing the 
public -debt ‘since 1919 “one of the most 
Weolesome financial developments of 
the period,” Albert H. Wiggin, chair 
man of the Chase National Bank, New 
yxork, in his annual report to stock: 
holders, urged the use of the present 
Government surplus in further scaling 
down the debt. 

“The consistent policy of the Federal 
Government since August, 1919,” Mr. 
Wiggin said, ,“of steadily reducing the 
public debt has been one of the most 
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wholesome financial developments of this 
period. It has constituted a partial off- 
set to the undue expansion of bark credit 
which the same period has witnessed, and 
to the unduly rapid expansion of state 
and municipal debt, which the cheap 
money of recent years has facilitated. 

“I think we may well be content with 
the decision of the majority members of 
the House Committee on Ways and 
Means to use the surplus in paying off 
public debt instead of paying rebates on 
or reducing taxes. The revenues of 1926 
are probably abnormally great, reflect- 
ing, as they do, the incomes of 1925. A 
great expansion of bank credit was being 
expended in capital uses and when busi- 
ness activity and speculative enthsiasm 
were very high. Bank expansion of this 
kind cannot safely continue, and in its 
absence it is reasonable to expect that 
private incomes and public revenues will 
not be so great. 

“After two and one-half years of ex- 
traordinary business activity, there are 
some indications of moderate reaction, 
but the volume continues high. The in- 
dications are not clear or marked enough 
to indicate a decisive trend. In general, 
hand-tomouth buying has prevailed, 
commercial borrowing has been con- 
servative and the financial position of 
American business is sound. There has 
been too much speculation in certain 
directions, notably in securities and real 
estate. The most unsatisfactory phase 
of the business situation is to be found in 
the agricultural sections and notably in 
the South. The textile industry will 
ultimately benefit from the lower price 
of cotton, but transitional difficulties in 
this connection have not yet been fully 
worked through.” 


Mr. Wiggin pointed out that with the 
consolidation of the -Mechanics and 
Metals National Bank with Chase Na- 
tional the latter was brought into second 
place in the ranks of financial institutions 
of the country. Total resources on De- 
cember 31, 1926, were $968,967,313. 
against $422,460,081 ten years ago and 
$114,310,479 twenty years ago. The 


undivided profit account on December 
31 stood at $13,204,474, which, with 
$40,000,000 of capital and $25,000,000 
of surplus, made total capital, surplus 
and profits $78,204,474. Cash and 
money due from banks amounted. to 
$358,337,038, United States Government 
securities to $59,442,211 and loans and 
discounts to $491,217,607. The book 
value of other securities was $30,223,- 
012, the market value being in excess of 
this amount. 


NATIONAL CITY WORLD'S 
LARGEST BANK 


STOCKHOLDERS of the National City 
Bank, New York, at their annual meet- 
ing approved the proposed increase in 
capital of the institution from $50,000,- 





CuHarLes E. MITCHELLL 


President National City Bank of 


New York. 


000 to $75,000,000, thus making the 
National City the world’s largest bank 
from the standpoint of capital structure. 
The bank’s deposits for the year ending 
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December 31, 1926, passed the billion 
mark, establishing a record for American 
banking. 

While the capital of the bank is in- 
creased to $75,000,000, the surplus will 
remain at $50,000,000. The capital of 
the National City Company, the security 
subsidiary of the bank, is to be increased 
to $25,000,000 and the company’s sur- 
plus to the same amount. 

According to a statement by Charles 
E. Mitchell, president of the bank, the 
institution's net profit for 1926 was $15,- 
853,122, an increase of $2,000,000 over 
the previous year. Total resources of 
$1,394,389,890 set another new high 
record. 

“The results of operation of our for- 
eign branches,” said Mr. Mitchell, “‘con- 
tinue to justify their establishment and 
the training of a staff for their manage- 
ment. Every foreign division and all 
branches have been profitable during the 
year, in the aggregate, exceeding those 
of the previous year by more than 25 


per cent. and in an amount in excess of 


half the dividends paid by the bank.” 


Mr. Mitchell remarked that the 
branches of the International Banking 
Corporation, now taken over, had been 
uniformly profitable during the year and 
forecast savings as the result of the closer 
co-ordination made possible by direct in- 
corporation into the National City sys- 
tem. He announced that the capital of 
the International Banking Corporation 
as of December 31 was $5,000,000; its 
surplus, $5,000,000, and 
profits, $2,561,000. It is proposed short- 
ly to reduce the capital and surplus by 
50 per cent. and undivided profits, by 
about the same percentage. 


CHICAGO BANK’S EARNINGS 
SET NEW RECORD 


“THE Union Trust Company, Chicago, 
has just closed one of the most satisfac- 
tory years in its history,” according to 
Frederick H. Rawson, chairman of the 
board. Mr. Rawson added that every 
department of the bank had recorded a 
new high point in the volume of its 


undivided” 


business and the earnings of the bank, 
which were $1,227,051, were the largest 
in its history. Earnings for 1925 were 
$921,737. 

Comparison of the two years shows 
earnings on capital stock for 1926 were 
40.90 per cent. as compared with 33.52 
per cent. in 1925. On invested capital 
earnings were 16.93 per cent. in 1926 
and 13.75 per cent. in 1925. 


CENTRAL MERCANTILE BANK 
EXPANDS 


New YorK had the unusual experience 
last month of witnessing a run on the 
Broadway Central Bank which started 
when it was discovered that three em 
ployes of the bank were guilty of a de: 
falcation. In spite of the fact that de- 
positors were assured that the bank was 
absolutely sound, it was necessary to call 
out police reserves to regulate the line 
of depositors who insisted on withdraw: 
ing their deposits. $1,000,000 in cur 
rency was placed on view in the bank's 
window to re-assure customers but the 
run continued for several days. Finally 
it was announced that the assets of the 
Broadway bank had been bought and its 
liabilities assumed by the Central Mer: 
cantile Bank and Trust Company of 
which C. Stanley Mitchell is president. 
In announcing this purchase Mr. Mit 
chell said: 

“The Central Mercantile Bank and 
Trust Company has purchased the assets 
of the Broadway Central Bank and as 
sumed all of its obligations and liabilities. 
Before buying the bank, we, of course, 
assured ourselves not only by our per 
sonal investigations but by examination 
of McArdle & McArdle, bank auditors, 
that the institution was absolutely sound 
and solvent. Some of its depositors had 
become alarmed by the defalcation of 
three of its employes and its directors 
felt that a new and stronger ownership 
was needed to avert further withdrawals 
of its funds. They accordingly ap: 
proached us with the result that after a 
satisfactory investigation. our hoard of 
directors decided to authorize the pur’ 
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chase of the bank. This was quickly 
effected and the former Broadway Cen- 
tral Bank is now a branch of our own 
institution and has all of our resources, 
in excess of $50,000,000, behind it. 

“In purchasing the Broadway Central 
Bank we are confident that we have 
made a good business deal. We have 
long been desirous of securing a branch 
in this neighborhood, and this purchase 
will give us this opportunity. We in- 
vite the co-operation of all depositors 
and patrons of the Broadway Central 
Bank to help make our Broadway and 
97th street branch the best and most 
important of our five branches. 

“In making this important purchase 
we wish to make public acknowledgment 
of the valuable advice and assistance we 
have had from Hon. Frank H. Warder, 
State Superintendent of Banks, and his 
staff.” 


FIRST NATIONAL MEETINGS 
HELD IN BOSTON 


THE annual meeting of the stockholders 
of The First National Corporation of 
Boston was held January 11. The direc- 
tors, consisting of Edwin P. Brown, 
Robert F. Herrick, Henry Hornblower, 
John R. Macomber, Allan M. Pope, 
Charles G. Rice, Bernard W. Trafford, 
Edwin S. Webster, Albert B. Wells and 
Daniel G. Wing were re-elected, and 
W. H. Potter, Jr., vice-president of The 
First National Corporation, was added 
to the list of directors. 

At the annual meeting of the board 
of directors of the First National Cor- 
poration the present officers were re- 
elected. 

At the stockholders meeting of the 
First National Bank of Boston, Homer 
Gage, president of the Crompton & 
Knowles Loom Works of Worcester, 
Mass., and Joseph A. Skinner, treasurer 
of William Skinner & Sons of Holyoke, 
Mass., were added to the board of direc- 
tors. During the year George C Lee of 
Lee Higginson & Co., Wilmot R. Evans, 
president Boston Five Cents Savings 
Bank and Henry J. Fuller of Aldred @ 


Company of New York were elected to 
fill vacancies. All directors were re- 
elected at the annual meeting. 

All the officers were re-elected and in 
addition A. C. Malm and R. D. Birch 


were made assistant trust officers. 


LOS ANGELES BANK GROUP 
EXPANDING 


AT the annual meeting of the holders of 
the beneficial certificates of the first Na- 
tional Bank of Los Angeles, the Pacific- 
Southwest Trust and Savings Bank and 
the First Securities Company, which was 
held on January 7, it was announced by 
President Henry M. Robinson that the 
aggregate resources of the three institu- 
tions had increased from $305 ,402,665 .97 
on December 31, 1925, to $324,016,- 
986.70 on December 31, 1926. The in- 
crease in deposits of the First National 
for the same period was $3,003,677 of 
the Pacific Southwest, $11,607,673 while 
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the capital and surplus of the First Secur- 
ities Company was increased from $600,- 
000 to $1,100,000. 


MURRAY HILL TRUST HAS GOOD 
STATEMENT 


STATEMENT of the Murray Hili Trust 
Company, New York City, shows a re- 
markable growth since the opening of the 
bank in September. Total resources of 
the institution, as of December 31, 1926, 
are $5,525,348, capital $1,000,000, sur- 
plus $1,000,000 and deposits $3,435,219. 





O. W. BirCKHEAD 
President, Murray Hill Trust Com- 
pany, New York 


Officers of the bank are W. I. Lincoln 
Adams, chairman of the board; O. W. 
Birckhead, president; F. W. Kavanaugh, 
first vice-president; Reginald W. Brixey, 
vice-president; Harold B. Thorne, vice- 
president; Ben. B. Bullock, secretary; L. 
W. Waller, assistant secretary; F. W. 
Breitbach, trust officer. Directors in- 


clude: W. I. Lincoln Adams, chairman 
of the board; Louis Annin Ames, presi- 
dent Annin & Co.; William G. Beckers, 





W. I. Lincotn ADAMS 


Chairman of the Board, Murray Hill 
Trust Company, New York 


poration; O. W. Birckhead, president; 
Reginald W. Brixey, vice-president; 
William R. Bull, president Mamaroneck 
Trust Co.; Chas. A. H. de Saulles, direc 
tor American Smelting & Refining Co.; 
Thomas C. Desmond, president T. C. 
Desmond & Co., Inc.; Brice P. Disque, 
president Johnson Cowdin Corp.; George 
W. Fleming, president Elkhorn Coal 
Company; George G. Goldberg, vice 
president Weber & Heilbroner: Vivian 
Green, V. Green Company, Ine.: B. F. 
Haas, president Haas Brothers Fabrics 
Corp.; Charles H. Kavanaugh, president 
Bank of Waterford, N. Y.; Hon. F. W. 
Kavanaugh, first vice-president; Edward 
A. Keeler, president Keeler, Inc.; Wil- 
liam A. Kerr, banker; J. Leslie Kincaid, 
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president American Hotels Corp.; 
Charles F. Kinsman, president Sterling 
Bronze Co.; Robert Law, Jr., capitalist; 
William Dewey Loucks, Loucks, Griffin, 





REGINALD W. BRIXEY 
Vice-president, Murray Hill Trust 
Company, New York 


Connet & Cullen; Otto E. Schaefer, 
president Westchester Fire Insurance 
Co.; Donald G. C. Sinclair, Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co.; J. Crawford Stevens, 
president Westchester Title & Trust Co.; 
Harold B. Thorne, vice-president. 


BANKERS TO WRITE FOR PRIZE 


MEMBERS of the New York Chapter, 
Inc., American Institute of Banking, will 
compete again this year for the prize 
awarded annually to the one submitting 
the hest essay on an assigned subject. 
The topic for this year’s contest is.““The 
Extent and Effect of American Partici- 
pation in the Field of Foreign Banking.” 
The contest, which is known as the 


James G. Cannon prize contest will close 
May 2. 


FARMERS LOAN APPOINTMENTS 


THE farmers Loan and Trust Company, 
New York City, has appointed Howard 
S. Butterweck, trust ‘officer; Thomas F. 
Godwin, Harry F. Ayers, Charles C. 
Jordan and Alexander D. Marks, assis- 
tant trust officers; Sidney R. Craig and 
Wilferd L. Peel, assistant secretaries and 
Harry W. Jones, assistant cashier. 





Haro_p B. THORNE 


Vice-president, Murray Hill Trust 
Company, New York 


CHEMICAL NATIONAL 
MEETING 


AT the annual meeting of the share- 
holders of the Chemical National Bank 
of New York held January 11, the fol- 
lowing new directors were added to the 
board: Robert Goelet and Lammott Du- 
Pont. 
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Mr. Goelet is a prominent real estate 
owner and operator of New York City. 
Members of the Goelet family were ac- 
tive in the early development of the 
bank. He is the fourth of his family to 
serve on the board. His cousin, Robert 
Walton Goelet, is a member of the board 
at the present time. Mr. DuPont is 
president of E. I. DuPont De Nemours 
& Co. The DuPont family has been a 
customer of the Chemical bank con- 
tinuously for 100 years. 

This makes a total of thirty-six direc- 
tors that have served the Chemical Bank 
during its career of 102 years. 

Frederic W. Stevens begins his fifty- 
sixth consecutive year of service as a 
member of the board of directors of the 
Chemical Bank. It is believed he holds 
the record among the bank directors for 
length of service. 

The shareholders ratified the $500,000 
stock dividend recommended by the 
board, which brings the total capital of 
the bank to $5,000,000. Surplus and 
undivided profits are $19,000,000. 

Other directors were re-elected. 


CONTINENTAL AND 
COMMERCIAL 
CHANGES 


AT the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Continental and Com- 
mercial National Bank of Chicago, 
Charles F. Glore, member of the firm of 
Marshall Field, Glore, Ward & Co., was 
added to the directorate. 

J. Ogden Armour resigned from the 
boards of the Continental and Com- 
mercial banks and his place is filled by 
the election of Philip D. Armour, first 
vice-president of Armour and Company. 

The board of directors of the Con- 
tinental and Commercial National Bank 
elected Carl A. Birdsall, assistant cashier, 
to the office of second vice-president and 
E. Mansfield Jones was made comptroller. 

At the meeting of the stockholders of 
the Continental and Commercial Trust 
and Savings Bank, Philip D. Armour and 
George F. Getz, recently elected to the 


board of the Continental and Com- 
mercial National Bank, were elected to 
the directorate. 

The directors elected William P. 
Kopf, secretary, to the office of vice 
president; Everett R. McFadden, assis- 
tant secretary, was made secretary, and 
Harold P. Smith, L. C. Davis and R. M. 
Kimball were promoted to the positions 
of assistant secretary of the trust de- 
partment of the Continental and Com- 
mercial Trust and Savings Bank. 

Philip D. Armour was elected to the 
board of the Continental and Com- 
mercial Company and the following of- 
ficial changes were made at a meeting of 
the board of directors: Howard D. 
Whitehouse was promoted from the 
position of secretary to that of second 
vice-president; Edward Schranz, Jr. 
manager municipal department, was also 
elected second vice-president; Walter J. 
Engle, treasurer, was made secretary and 
treasurer; C. H. Nourse and C. H. Merry 
were elected assistant managers of sales; 
Anthony Von Wening was elected assis 
tant secretary and assistant treasurer. 


NEW YORK BANK HAS WOMAN 
TRUST OFFICER 


Miss Henriette Fuchs, for five years an 
employe of the Hamilton National Bank 
of New York, has been elected assistant 
cashier and trust officer. Miss Fuchs is 
said to be the first woman to be elected 
a trust officer of a New York bank. 


NEW MARINE TRUST 
DIRECTORS 


Joun D. Larkin, Jr., president and 
treasurer of the Larkin Company, Inc., 
and Edward B. Germain, president of 
the Dunlop Tire and Rubber Ccmpany, 
both of Buffalo, have been elected direc’ 
tors of the Marine Trust Company, Buf- 
falo, according to an announcement by 
George F. Rand, president. 

Mr. Larkin, in becoming a director, 1s 
following in the footsteps of his father, 
who was a director until his death in 
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February, 1926. His business training 
was received in close association with his 
father and after working in the various 
departments of the company he became 
general manager, vice-president and as- 
sistant treasurer. In February, 1926, he 
was made president and treasurer. 

Mr. Larkin always has devoted him- 
self actively to civic affairs in Buffalo 
and was among the first of Buffalo’s citi- 
zens who caught the vision of the city’s 
future as an airport. 

Mr. Larkin also is president and 
treasurer of the Larkin Company of 
America, Larkin Company of Illinois, 
Larkin Company of Pennsylvania, and 
the Buffalo Pottery Company. He is 
president of Fioret, Inc., chairman of 
the board of the Title and Mortgage 
Guarantee Company, and trustee of the 
Commercial Credit Trust Company of 
Chicago and of Lafayette College. 

As head of the Dunlop Tire and Rub- 
ber Company, Mr. Germain is well 
known not only in this country but 
abroad. Ajfter his graduation from 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
he was with the Aberthaw Construction 
Company, but left there as general man- 
ager in 1917 for the Bethlehem Ship 
Building Company, of which he was 
general sales manager. Since 1922 he 
has been president of the tire company. 

In commenting upon the elections, Mr. 
Rand said: “Both Mr. Germain and Mr. 
Larkin are the chief executives of two of 
Buffalo’s great industries, manufacturing 
nationally known products. They add 
to a directorate composed of leaders in 
the many diversified industries of the 
Niagara frontier, demonstrated capacity 
as manufacturers, merchandisers and 
financiers.” 


JACKSONVILLE BANK ELECTS 
TWO NEW OFFICERS 


Two new officers were elected by the 
board of directors of the Barnett Na- 
tional Bank, Jacksonville, Fla., at a re- 
cent meeting. They are A. C. Biese, 
formerly manager of the bond depart- 


ATLANTIC CITY, N.J. 
° 


America’s Smartest 
Resort Hotel ~~» 
Famous for its Perfect 
Cuisine and Service 


ment, who was made vice-president in 
charge of the bond department, and 
George N. Weinberg, who was made 
assistant cashier. 

The election followed the annual 
meeting of the stockholders, at which a 
prosperous business year and satisfactory 
growth of business were reported by B. 
H. Barnett, chairman of the board of 
directors. 

He stated that the new eighteen-story 
office building was completed and ready 
to receive tenants and that at present 80 
per cent. of the offices were rented by 
representative business firms and cor- 
porations. The new banking quarters on 
the ground floor are rapidly being com- 
pleted, according to the report, and will 
be occupied in the near future, enabling 
the Barnett bank to offer every facility 
and convenience to the patrons of the 
financial institution. The date of the 
formal opening will be announced later, 
Mr. Barnett said: 

No change was made in the board of 
directors by the stockholders and all 
directors were unanimously re-elected. 

Mr. Biese, prior to moving to Jackson- 
ville, was connected with the Robinson- 
Humphrey Company of Atlanta, Ga., 
serving as vice-president of that firm. 
While in Atlanta, he served three years 
as a member of the committee on muni- 
cipal bonds, of the Investment Bankers’ 
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Association of America, and as a mem- 
ber of the executive board of the south- 
ern division of this organization. He has 
also held responsible positions with bond- 
ing houses in Chicago and Toledo. 

He was born in Chattanooga, Tenn., 
and educated in the public schools of 
that city and the Chattanooga College of 
Law. Mr. Weinberg, the new assistant 
cashier, became connected with the Bar- 
nett bank, January, 1912. He has 
served in every clerical capacity in the 
bank and has gained a wealth of ex- 
perience which will aid him in his new 
position. 


ELECT NEW DIRECTORS 


New directors of the Northwestern Na- 
tional Bank, Minneapolis, elected at the 
annual stockholders’ meeting, include 
Charles C. Massie, president Northrup 
King & Co.; Valentine Wurtele, vice- 
president and treasurer Minnesota Lin: 
seed Oil and Paint Co.; and W. A. Cul- 
len, secretary and treasurer the Carr- 
Cullen Co. 

R. T. Swanson, who has been with the 
bank since 1904 in the exchange, dis- 
count and mail departments, has been 
appointed an assistant cashier of the in- 
stitution. 


CALIFORNIA BANK HAS NEW 
DIRECTORS 


R. H. BALLARD, executive vice-president 
and general manager of the Southern 
California Edison Company, and R. D. 
Matthews, comptroller and member of 
the executive committee of the Union 
Oil Company, were added to the direc- 
torate of the California Bank, Los Ange- 
les, at the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders. Both men are prominent in 
Susiness and financial affairs of Cali- 
fornia 

All directors of the California Securi- 
ties Company, an affiliated institution, 
were re-elected. Two new vice-presi- 
dents and an assistant secretary were ad- 
ded to the officers at a meeting of the 


directors which followed the  stock- 
holders’ meeting. They are L. E. Bliss, 
vice-president California Bank and Cali- 
fornia Group Corporation, and R. J. 
Eichler, sales manager California Secur- 
ities Company, vice-presidents; and L. 
A. Rentsch, assistant secretary. 

The institutions have both had most 
satisfactory years, according to reports 
given at the annual meetings, as has the 
California Group Corporation, which re- 
ported total resources, as of December 
31, of $7,787,250, against which there is 
outstanding $1,500,000° of bonds and 
$1,500,000 of preferred stock. The en- 
tire common stock of this organization 
is held for the benefit of the stockholders 
of California Bank. 


WOODROW WILSON PRIZE 
CONTEST 


THE Woodrow Wilson Foundation is 
offering $50,000 in prizes for the best 
essay written on “What Woodrow Wil- 
son Means to Me.” There will be two 
awards of $25,000 each to be presented 
to the young man and young woman, re- 
sident of America, whose essay is judged 
to be the best. The contest closes Oc- 
tober 1, 1927. Full particulars can be 
obtained from the Woodrow Wilson 
Foundation Award, 17 East 42nd street, 
New York. 


ST. LOUIS BANK HAS ANNUAL 
MEETING 


ALL officers and directors of the First 
National Bank in St. Louis were re- 
elected for the new year at a recent 
meeting of the stockholders. 

The bank paid $1,600,000 in divi- 
dends last year, or 16 per cent. Afhlia- 
ted with the institution are the First 
National Company, the investment 
division of the bank, and the St. Louis 
Union Trust Company, which renders a 
trust service exclusively. 

Total assets of the bank, as of De: 
cember 31, 1926, are $159,244,000, capi- 
tal $10,000,000, surplus and profits $7,- 
154,037, and deposits $131,105,126. 
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CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK'S 
ELECTION 


AT the annual meeting of the board of 
directors of the Central National Bank, 
New York, D. Samuel Gottesman was 
elected chairman of the board; Ernest V. 
Connolly, president; James R. Postal, 
vice-president and cashier; George A. 
Gehrken, Osmond W. Cooke and Mat- 
thew E. Anglim, assistant cashiers; and 
Henry W. Schrader, manager foreign 
department. 


UNION TRUST OF CLEVELAND 
INCREASES SURPLUS 


THE surplus account of the Union Trust 
Company of Cleveland was increased 
by $400,000, making the capital and sur- 
plus $35,000,000, at the annual stock- 
holders’ meeting held last month. All 
the present directors were re-elected and 
R. V. Mitchell of Harris, Seyboldt & 
Potter was added to the board. 

At the directors’ meeting the present 
officers of the bank were re-elected. 


AMERICAN TRUST BOUGHT 


THE controlling stock of the American 
Trust Company, St. Louis, has been 
bought from the William R. Compton 
Company by a group headed by Henry 
H. Hopkins, president of the trust com- 
pany. The new interests also bought 
the Compton Building, Seventh and Lo- 
cust streets, in which the American Trust 
is located. 


GUARANTY TRUST SELLS SITE 


THE Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York has sold the site of its Madison 
Avenue office, 60th street at Madison 
avenue, to the firm of Klein and Jack- 
son, 501 Fifth avenue. On this site 
and the two adjoining plots will be built 
a twenty-one story modern office build- 
ing, the first two floors and basement of 
which will be occupied by the Guaranty 
Trust under a twenty-one year lease. 


Arrangements have been made where- 
by the business of the bank will go on 
uninterruptedly during the building 
operations. Half the building will be 
put up first, on the land now cccupied 
by two houses west of the Guaranty 
structure. On the completion of this 
half the Guaranty company will move 
its office to this part while the remainder 
is completed. 

Construction is expected to begin May 
1 and to be finished in fourteen months. 


WEST VIRGINIA BANK CREATES 
NEW OFFICE 


AT a meeting of the directors of the Mc: 
Dowell County National Bank, Welch, 
W. Va., the office of chairman of the 
board of directors was created and Isaac 
T. Mann, president of the bank since its 
organization in 1900, elected to the new 
office. 

I. J. Rhodes, who has been vice-presi- 
dent for the last four years, was made 
president, and Warren A. Wilson, for- 
mer cashier, chosen vice-president and 
trust officer. T. A. Johnston, formerly 
assistant cashier, was elevated to the 
cashiership. 

Statement of the bank at the close of 
business December 31, 1926, showed 
total resources of $3,384,752. 


PROMOTIONS AT ILLINOIS 
MERCHANTS TRUST 


A NUMBER of officers and employes of 
the Illinois Merchants Trust Company, 
Chicago, were promoted at the annual 
election of the board of directors of the 
institution. John J. Mitchell, president, 
and the other officers were re-elected. 
T. J. Bryce, formerly assistant manager, 
was made manager of the bond depart 
ment and B. R. Brindley, assistant man: 
ager. In the trust department C. G. 
Sedgwick was added to the staff of assis: 
tant secretaries and W. F. Baltz was 
promoted to assistant manager of the 
foreign banking department. F. 

Bates, formerly auditor, and R. E. Vogel 
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were both made assistants. to’ vice- 
president; William Woodward was 
made auditor, and M. I. Ronning, assis- 
tant auditor. 


CHANGES IN CHICAGO BANK 
PERSONNEL 


At the annual meeting of the directors 
of the National Bank of the Republic of 
Chicago, Raymond F. McNally, for- 
merly vice-president and cashier of the 
National Bank of Commerce of St. 
Louis, was elected vice-president and a 
director; William R. Schuster and Wil- 
liam H. Miller, formerly assistant cash- 
iers, were advanced to assistant vice- 
presidents; and David M. Sweet, for- 
merly assistant manager of the credit 
department, was elected assistant cashier 
and manager of the credit department. 

In addition to the foregoing changes 
in the official staff, Robert Helander was 
elected assistant comptroller. W. E. 
Harrison and H. B. Noyes, assistant 
auditors; H. R. Hulseberg, manager of 
the collection department; Robert D. 
West, assistant manager of the collection 
department; Wynnett Mclllvaine, man- 
ager of the transit department; and Peter 
Rocco, assistant manager of the transit 
department. 


VAN VECHTEN PROPHESIES 
PROSPERITY FOR NEW YEAR 


THE factors which brought American 
business through 1926 with the largest 
corporate earnings in history indicate 
the nation is on a sound basis and that 
the new year will show continued pros 
perity, according to Ralph Van Vechten, 
president of the State Bank of Chicago, 
in an industrial review issued recently. 

These factors are, he says, increased 
efficiency of labor; higher level of wages 
and shorter hours; plenty of credit and 
better transportation. 

“These th'ngs,” he said, “have made 
for lower-cost production without the 
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necessity of carrying large stocks and an 
increased purchasing power. 

“Even with high wages here and low 
wages abroad, our foreign trade has ex- 
panded. Stabilization of the Belgian 
franc; improvement of the French franc; 
settlement of the British coal: strike as 
well as improved conditions in Ger- 
many, Italy and other continental coun- 
tries have combined to help our markets 
abroad. Better trade abroad has made 
a bigger volume at home. 


“Hesitancy in future commitments, 
which was occasioned by the slowing up 
of industry in November and December, 
has practically disappeared and there is 
every evidence today that the strong mo- 
mentum of 1926 will carry prosperity 
well into 1927. 

“Margin of profit in some lines is 
growing less and with declining com- 
modity prices this tendency will increase, 
but a large volume of sales seems to be 
assured. 

“Agriculture still is languishing as a 
result of maladjustment following the 
war and while there is no artificial cure 
for this, nature certainly will take its 
course and put our largest industry back 
into the saddle again. In connection 
with this it is interesting to note that the 
British cotton cartel worked out by John 
Maynard Keynes, the economist, will re- 
sult in operating English mills to cap- 
acity with a subsequently greater demand 
for our raw product. Low priced cot- 
ton, too, is helping to lift the cloud 
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hovering over American textile indus- 
tries. 

“Criticism of instalment buying has 
been offset long before the danger point 
might have been reached by leading fi- 
nance companies through curtailment of 
credit and a tightening up of terms—a 
good thing for the public and everyone 
else concerned. Today the consensus of 
opinion is that such companies are per- 
forming a useful service and have put 
their businesses on such a sound basis 
as to help rather than harm the general 
situation. 

“In some cities, building—notably 
hotels and apartment houses—bhas been 
overdone, due to the ease with which 
loans could be obtained. The danger 
from this has been exaggerated. Build- 
ing has merely caught up with the times 
from its lethargy during the war. The 
market for realty is not so active, due 
probably to the more conservative atti- 
tude towards building loans, such as has 
appeared in New York, and this may 
curtail building operations somewhat. 

“In view of the fact, however, that 
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building permits are running only slightly 
behind a year ago, there seems to be no 
basis for fears of serious unemployment 
in this industry. Still, it is fair to say 
that here is where unemployment is most 
likely to occur. 

“There is an abundance of money for 
all legitimate purposes.” 


CHICAGO BANK ADDS TWO 
VICE-PRESIDENTS 


James P. McManus and Alfred B. 
Johnston were elected vice-presidents of 
the First National Bank of Chicago at a 
meeting of the board of directors re 
cently. Both men are promoted from 
the rank of assistant vice-president and 
both are members of the bank's Quarter 
Century club. 

Other promotions include Carl E. 
Schiffner to assistant cashier in one of 
the loaning divisions; and, in the First 
Trust and Savings Bank, Austin Jenner 
to assistant cashier; John D. Pollock to 
assistant manager of the real estate loan 
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department and Roy R. Marquardt to 
assistant vice-president. 


GENERAL MOTORS COMPLETES 
YEAR OF PROSPERITY 


THAT General Motors has completed 
another year of prosperity is clearly por- 
trayed in the announcement by the cor- 
poration to 8623 of its employes, partici- 
pants in the General Motors Savings and 
Investment Fund, Class of 1921, that a 
distribution of $8,261,561 in cash and 
common stock is being made. The em- 
ployes are to receive $1,527,845 in cash, 
this being their original payments into 
the savings fund, plus interest com- 
pounded semi-annually at the rate of 6 
per cent. In addition to this cash, there 
will be distributed 42,686 shares of Gen- 
eral Motors common stock having a mar- 
ket value, as of December 31, 1926, of 
$6,733,716. 

In the case of an individual who paid 
$300 into this class, he had returned to 
him the original investment; $113 in- 
terest, and, in addition, General Motors 
common stock having a market value of 
approximately $1775. To summarize, 
the employe received $413 in cash and 
securities worth $1775—a profit of 
nearly $1900 on an original investment 
of $300. 

All this was possible only because the 
employe had become in a degree a part- 
ner in the business and profited through 
the increment in values which he him- 
self had in part made possible. 


FIRST WISCONSIN TRUST HAS 
NEW PRESIDENT 


e 


H. O. SEYMouR was elected president of 
the First Wiscansjn Trust Company, 
Milwaukee, Wisi; at the annual election 
of officers last month. Mr. Seymour has 
been vice-president of the bank and trust 
company since 1919. Prior to that time 
he was general manager of the Wiscon- 
sin Telephone Company, of which he is 
still,a director. 

Walter Kasten, president of the bank, 
was elected chairman of the trust com- 
pany to fill a newly created office. He 
was also made chairman of the First Wis- 
consin Company. The position of chair- 
man of the bank was abolished and thus 
Mr. Kasten is made chief executive of 
the three institutions, the First Wiscon- 
sin National Bank, the First Wisconsin 
Trust Company and the First Wisconsin 
Company. 

Among other promotions made by the 
directors at their meeting was the eleva- 
tion of George B. Luhman, vice-presi- 
dent of the trust company, to executive 
vice-president, and George T. Campbell 
to assistant cashier of the bank. 

Herman Graf, formerly assistant man- 
ager, was appointed manager of the 
savings department. 

Both Mr. Kasten and Mr. Seymour 
started from the bottom ranks. Mr. 
Kasten entered the employ of the Wis- 
consin National Bank at the age of 18, 
as a messenger. Three years ago, at the 
age of 44, he was elected president. 
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Mr. Seymour began working for the 
Telephone Company as a_ solicitor 
twenty-three years ago. Following a 
series of promotions, he became general 
manager in 1907, leaving that position 
to join the bank as vice-president in 1919. 

All the directors were re-elected. 

The combined net profits of the three 


H. O. SEyMouR 
President First Wisconsin Trust Com- 
pany and vice-president the First Wis- 
consin National Bank and the First 
Wisconsin Company, all of Milwaukee. 


affliated First Wisconsin institutions, 
after payment of dividends on the pre- 
ferred stock of the company, amount to 
$1,139,788, or 18.99 per cent. on the 
capital stock of the bank, or 8.47 per 
cent on the combined capital, surplus and 
undivided profits. This is an increase 
of a little better than 1 per cent. over 
the previous year. 

Dividends aggregating 12 per cent. on 
the capital of the bank were paid during 
1926. The average deposits of the bank 
for the year were $92,592,749 as com- 
pared with $92,328,840 for the year 
previous. Savings deposits increased 


from $15,488,912 on January 1 to $15,- 
675,817 on December 31, 


GARFIELD NATIONAL HAS 
GOOD STATEMENT 


CaPITAL of $1,000,000, surplus of the 
same amount, undivided profits of $830,- 
150 and deposits of $19,205,629, shown 
on the statement of the Garfield Na- 
tional Bank, New York, as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1926, record the growth and 
prosperity of that institution, total re- 
sources of which have reached $22,672,- 
396. 
The statement in full follows: 


RESOURCES 

Reserve 
$3,837,815.61 
260,937.76 
490,867.43 
815,072.13 
107,850.00 
2,258,5 12.78 
$7,771,055.71 
13,325,681.31 
1,161,033.37 


Due from Federal 
Bank 

Due from Banks and Bankers 

Cash 

Exchanges for Clearing House 

i we EE aiasseard eorwin 0% 2 

Demand Loans 


Loans and Discounts 

3onds, Securities, etc. ..-... 

Letters of Credit and Accep- 
tances 


Other Assets 


414,518.95 
107.37 


2 eae ee ee $22,672,396.71 


LIABILITIES 
$1,090,000.00 
1,000,000.00 
830,150.32 


Capital 

Surplus 

Undivided Profits 

Reserved for Taxes, Interest, 
etc. 

Dividend Unpaid 

Letters of Credits and Accep- 
tances 

Deposits 

Other Liabilities 


129,502.73 
48,309.00 


414,518.95 
19,205,620.27 
44,495.44 


U. S. MORTGAGE AND TRUST 
EARNINGS 


EARNINGS of the United States Mortgage 
& Trust Company of New York for last 
year totaled $838,049, or 27.93 per cent. 
on the $3,000,000 capital—an increase 


(Continued on page 358) 
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EXAMPLES OF RECENT BANK 
BUILDING OPERATIONS 














Architect’s drawing showing the new building now under construction for the Dime 
Savings Bank, Norwich, Conn. It is being built of Indiana limestone of strictly 
fireproof construction and will be a high-grade building in every particular. The 
interior of the bank will be equipped with an imported marble counter, bronze 
screen and mahogany furniture. The bank was designed by and is being erected under 
the supervision of Morgan, French & Co., Inc., bank architects and engineers, 


New York. 
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The new building for the Barnett National Bank, Jacksonville, Fla., will be 

105 feet square and 18 stories high. Granite and limestone are being used 

on the lower floor, face brick and terra cotta on those above. Special attention 

has been given the arranging of the office floors to assure perfect light and 

ventilation and provide the tenants with every modern convenience. This 

building was designed by and erected under the supervision of Mowbray & 
Uffinger, bank specialists, New York. 
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The safe deposit department in the new Barnett National Bank building, 
Jacksonville, Fla., is to be located in the basement and specially designed to 
provide the best protection and convenience to its customers. The imposing 
marble stairway leading to this department from the first floor is conveniently 
placed near the officers’ space and adjoining one of the street entrances. A safe 
deposit vault having a twenty-four-inch steel door and walls of re-inforced 
concrete three feet thick in addition to an inner lining of steel plate will give 
protection to approximately 12,000 safe deposit boxes, including a number 
of corporation safes of convenient size. The entire building is being designed 
by and erected under the supervision of Mowbray & Uffinger, bank specialists, 
New York. 
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The banking room of the new Barnett National Bank building will be two stories 
high and decidedly inviting and imposing. The walls will be of imported travertine, 
the wainscoting, balustrade, lower portion of counterscreens and columns of Bot- 
ticino marble. The upper portion of the counterscreens, grilles, railings and 
entrances of handsome wrought bronze. Mowbray & Uffinger of New York, bank 
specialists, designed the banking room to provide for the most convenient and 
economical transaction of business with maximum comfort to customers and employes. 





Entrance to the vault of the Home Bank and Trust Company, Chicago. A feature 

of this installation is a circular architrave and elevating platform, giving a level 

walkway into the vault. Designed, manufactured and installed by the Herring- 
Hall-Marvin Safe Company, Hamilton, Ohio, and New York. 
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View of the safe deposit vault entrance of the Farmers Loan @ Trust Co., 
New York, showing the door partly open and revealing the full thickness of the 
door. The vault was installed by the York Safe and Lock Company, New York. 
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Entrance to the recently completed building of the Farmers National Bank 

of Reading, Pa. The entire exterior is of Barre granite, the main columns 

being among the largest ever turned out in this famous product of the 

Vermont quarries. Over the main doorway, carved in imperishable stone, 

are the figures of two couchant lions, an emblem adapted from one used in 

the bank’s former home. The building was designed by Alfred C. Bossom, 
bank architect, of New York. 
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The new home of the Farmers National Bank of Reading, Pa., occupies one of the 
most commanding locations in the city and is designed to typify the solidity and 
reliability of this bank, which was first organized in 1814. Over the enzrance way 
appear these significant words: “Stronger than these granite walls there dwells 
within a spirit of kindness, sincerity, honesty and service.” The building was designed 


by Alfred C. Bossom, bank architect, of New York. 





New building of the Danbury National Bank, Danbury, Conn., corner of Main 
street and Chapel place. 


Interior of the new Danbury National Bank, Danbury, Conn., looking from the 
officers’ quarters toward the savings and safe deposit departments. The vault can be 
seen to the center right. 
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Main entrance to the First National Bank building, Tampa, Fla., showing detail of 
the facade. This building was designed by Holmes & Winslow, bank architects, 
New York. 


WHAT BANKS AND BANKERS ARE DOING 


(Continued from page 346) 


of 6.51 per cent. over the earnings of 
1925. 

There has been paid out in dividends, 
including an extra dividend of 4 per 
cent., a total of $600,000, and $238,049 
was added to undivided profits. The 
surplus was increased $500,000, to $4,- 
500,000, which brings the surplus and 
undivided profits up to more than $4,- 
800,000. Total resources of the com- 
pany are $87,812,117. 


ILLINOIS MERCHANTS TRUST 
HAS NEW DIRECTORS 


CHARLES W. NASH, president of the 
Nash Motors Company of Kenosha, 
Wis.; William H. Mitchell of Mitchell, 
Hutchins & Co.; and Eugene M. 


Stevens, vice-president of the bank, were 
added to the directorate of the Illinois 
Merchants Trust Company, Chicago, at 
a recent meeting of the stockholders. 
Other directors were re-elected. The 
board now includes: Henry A_ Blair, 
Watson F. Blair, Chauncey B. Borland, 
Clarence A. Burley, Edward B. Butler, 
Robert W. Campbell, Benjamin Car- 
penter, Henry P. Crowell, Marshall 
Field, Stanley Field, Ernest A. Hamill, 
Frederick T. Haskell, Hale Holden, Mar 
vin Hughitt, Chauncey Keep, Charles 
H. Markham, Cyrus H. McCormick, 
John J. Mitchell, William H. Mitchell, 
Charles W. Nash, John S. Runnells, Ed 
ward L. Ryerson, Martin A. Ryerson, 
Charles H. Schweppe, J. Harry Selz, 
James P. Soper, Albert A. Sprague, Ev 
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gene M. Stevens, Frank D. Stout, Ed- 
ward F. Swift, Robert J. Thorne, 
Charles H. Wacker. 


NEW BANK BUILDING 


THE Norway National Bank, Nerway, 
Me., has opened its new bank building 
at the corner of Main and Cottage 
streets. 


HIBERNIA INSTITUTIONS ELECT 


A. C. LAPEYRE, for several years associa- 
ted with the trust department of the bank 
was appointed assistant trust officer of 
the Hibernia Bank & Trust Company, 
New Orleans, La., at a recent meeting 
of the board of directors. Mr. Lapeyre 
was born and reared in New Orleans and 
has been with the Hibernia since 1922. 

Vacancies in the official staff of the 
Hibernia Securities Company, Inc., an 
affliated institution, have been filled by 
the promotion of five men, all of whom 
have been connected with the company 
practically since its organization. 

George H. Nusloch, J. Albert Baudean 
and Willis G. Wilmot were elected vice- 
presidents; A. Palmer Smith, Jr., was 
elected treasurer; and Kenner S. Baetijer, 
secretary. Mr. Smith was also appointed 
an active vice-president of the Hibernia 
Mortgage Company. 

Mr. Nusloch entered the employ of 
the Hibernia Bank & Trust Company in 
1909 and remained with it until the or- 
ganization of the securities company, 
with which he has been associated since. 
Mr. Baudean has been with the Hibernia 
group since 1917. He was associated 
with the bank until the securities com- 
pany was organized in 1920, when he 
became a salesman in the new organiza- 
tion. 

Mr. Wilmot began his association with 
the Hibernia group in the bank, also, 
and has been with the securities company 
since 1920. Mr. Smith and Mr. Baetjer 
were also employed in the bank and later 
joined the staff of the securities company. 

At a meeting of the stockhclders of 


the bank, the entire board of directors 
was re-elected. 


CHEMICAL NATIONAL AN- 
NOUNCES PERSONNEL 
CHANGES 
CuHaRLEsS E. MEEK, formerly assistant 
vice-president the American Exchange 
National Bank, and Meredith Wood, 


formerly assistant cashier, were elected 





CHARLES E. MEEK 


Assistant vice-president the Chemical 
National Bank, New York. 


assistant vice-presidents of the Chemical 
National Bank, New York City, at a 
recent meeting of the board of directors. 

Other changes in the personnel of the 
bank include the election of Gilbert 
Yates, Gilbert H. Perkins and Wandell 
M. Mooney, assistant cashiers and R. A. 
Coile, assistant manager Madison Ave- 
nue office. Other officers were re-elected. 


SEABOARD NATIONAL ELECTS 
AT the annual election of officers of the 


Seaboard National Bank, New York, 
held last month, John A. Burns, for- 
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merly vice-president and trust officer, 
was made a vice-president; William A. 
B. Ditto, formerly assistant cashier, was 
made an assistant vice-president; Frank 
E. Frazier was elected a vice-president; 
Egbert V. Nelson, formerly assistant 
trust officer, was made trust officer; and 
Willard Schenck, George Kellogg Rose, 
Jr., Wyllys P. Ames and Charles C. 
Fagg were elected assistant cashiers. The 
following were appointed assistant man- 
agers of the foreign department: P. Mc- 
Govern, H. R. Robinson, A. C. Stous- 
land and John R. Lynch: 


BANK OF NEW YORK LEASES 
QUARTERS 


THE Bank of New York and Trust 
Company, New York City, has leased 
for two years beginning May 1, 1927, 
the ground floor, basement and four of 
the upper floors of the Bishop building, 
76 William street. The bank will oc- 
cupy these quarters while a modern bank 
and office building is being erected by it 
on the northeast corner of Wall and 
William streets. The property was origi- 
nally purchased by the Bank of New 
York in 1796 and has been occupied by 
that institution and its successor, the 
present institution, continuously since 
the following year. 

The new building, which will have a 
frontage of 99.4 feet on Wall street and 
a depth of 125 feet on William street, 
is expected to be completed the latter 
part of next year. 


GROWTH OF INTERNATIONAL 
ACCEPTANCE BANK 


CoMMENTING upon the last year’s opera- 
tions of the International Acceptance 
Bank, Inc., New York, Paul M. War- 
burg, chairman of the institution, said, in 
his report to the stockholders at their an- 
nual meeting, “our shareholders will be 
pleased to learn that the year 1926 was 
one of encouraging development, and of 
highly satisfactory return. We are glad 
to report that in spite of competition we 


ee 


have managed to hold our own. The 
volume of our acceptance business topped 
1925, the average total of acceptances 
during the year being $40,253,000, 
against an average of $39,100,000 for 
1925.” 

During the year the International 
Acceptance Securities & Trust Company 
was established and opened for business, 
Its entire capital is owned by Inter- 
national Acceptance Bank, Inc., excep- 
ting directors’ qualifying shares. In its 
first year it paid its organization and 
operating expenses and earned a satis: 
factory surplus. It reported deposits of 
$9,536,775 on December 31, 1926. 

The balance sheet of the International 
Acceptance Bank, Inc., as of December 
31, 1926, was the most favorable issued 
since its organization. Total resources 
amounted to $105,622,080, a new high 
record. Acceptances outstanding aggre 
gated $47,117,538, also a new year-end 
record for the bank. Cash on hand and 
due from banks aggregated $11,076,476, 
call loans secured by acceptances $5,- 
751,414, U. S. Government securities 
$11,495,726 and collateral loans $5,798, 
549. Undivided profits totaled $3,902, 
703. 

The following changes in the bank’s 
official staff were announced: H. J. 
Rogers, formerly assistant vice-president, 
W. H. Schubart, manager of the foreign 
exchange department, and L. S. Chanler, 
Jr., were appointed vice-presidents; and 
J. A. Milholland became assistant 
treasurer. 


CHICAGO BANK HAS GOOD 
YEAR 


AN increase in deposits of $2,036,898 is 
reported by the Lake Shore Trust and 
Savings Bank of Chicago for the year 
just ended. The bank earned, after the 
deduction of all reserves, 20.11 per cent. 
on its capital stock:and 15.9 per cent. 
on its invested capital. It transferred 
$40.900 to surplus account from un’ 
divided profits. 

In a campaign for new business the 





